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ESSAYS 

OF 

MICHAEL SEIGNEUR DE MONTAIGNE. 


CHAPTER L 
Of Books . 

1 MAKE no doubt but I often happen to speak of 
filing that are much better and more truly handled 
by those who are masters of the profession. This is 
purel y an essay of my natural parts, and not of those 
which are acquired; and whocAer shall catch me 
tripping in my ignorance, will do me no manner of 
harm ; for I, who am not responsible to myself for 
my writings, nor pleased with them, should be loth 
to be answ r enible for them to another. lie that seeks 
after knowledge, let him tish for it where it is to be 
found ; there being nothing which I so little profess. 
'These are fancies of my own, by which I do not aim 
to disco\er things, but myself. They will, perhaps, 
be known to me one day or other, or have formerly 
been so, according as my fortune brought me to the 
places where they were manifested, but now I have 
forgot them : and, though I am a man of* some 
reading, yet I am a man of no retention ; so that I 
can promise nothing certain, unless it be to discover 
at what degree the barometer of my knowledge now 
stands. Let not the subjects 1 w'rite on be so much 
attended to, as my manner of treating them. Let 
von. n. B 
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it be observed whether, in what I borrow from 
others, I have chosen what tends to set off’ or support 
the invention, which is always my own : for I make 
others say for me what, either for want of language, 
or of sense, I cannot, myself, so well express. I do 
not count what I borrow, but I weigh it. And, if 
I had aimed to make a merit by the quantity, 1 
should have borrowed twice as much as I have. 
They are all, or within a few, such celebrated 
ancient authors, as, I think, are too well known for 
me to mention them.* 

Why Mon. In reasons, comparisons, and arguments, if I 
iw'tehdllse transplant any, from elsewhere, into my soil, and 
l"* v« »‘ the confound them with my own, I purposely conceal 
from°whom the author, to check the presumption of those hasty 
he quoted, censures that are cast upon all kind of writings, par- 
ticularly the juvenile, of men yet living, and com- 
posed in the vulgar tongue, which capacitates every 
man to speak of them, and seems to intimate, that 
there is nothing but what is vulgar, both as to design 
and conception, in those works. I am content that 
they give Plutarch a rap upon my knuckles, and that 
they burn their fingers by lashing Seneca through 
my sides. There was a necessity of screening my 
weakness by those great characters. I shall love the 
man that can strip me of my plumage, I mean, by 
the clearness of discernment, and by the strength 
and beauty of the arguments, l or I, who, for want 
of memory, am, every now and then, at a loss to 
choose them by an exact knowledge of the places 
where they are to be found in the originals, am yet 
wise enough to know, by the measure of my own 
abilities, that my soil is incapable of producing any r 

* It was not till after IVloiitaigiic’s death, that his editors under- 
took to name the authors whose words he had quoted. But I wifi 
presume to say, this was rather attempted than exec uted before this 
edition; which not only shows the places from wlunee Montaigne 
quoted those passages, but also many others, which he had only 
referred to in a very loose manner, though lie bad inserted the sense 
of them in liis work. 
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of those rich flowers that I see planted there, and 
that they are worth more than all the fruits of my 
own growth. For this I hold myself responsible, 
though the confession makes against me, if there be 
any vanity and vice in my discourses, which I do 
not of myself perceive, or which 1 am not capable 
of perceiving when pointed out to me by another ; 
for many faults escape our eye, but the infirmity of 
judgment consists in not being able to discern them 
when detected to us by another. Wc may possess 
knowledge and truth without judgment, and judg- 
ment without them; nay, the confession of igno- 
rance is one of the fairest and surest testimonies of 
judgment that l know of 1 have no herald to mar- 
shal my essays but chance. As fast as thoughts 
come into my head, which sometimes they do in 
whole bodies, and sometimes in single files, I pile 
them one upon another. 1 am content that every 
one should see my natural and ordinary pace, be it 
ever so much out of the way. I suffer myself to jog 
on in my old track : nor are these such subjects that 
a man shall be condemned for being ignorant of 
them, and for treating them casually and presump- 
tuously. I could wish to have a more perfect know- 
ledge of things, but I do not care to purchase it at 
so dear a rate. I would fain pass the remainder of 
my days easily and not laboriously. There is 
nothing that I choose to cudgel my brains about, no, 
not for science, how valuable soever. 

A 11 that I read books for, is to divert myself by what he 
an honest amusement ; or, if I study, it is for no w 
other science than what teaches me to know myself, b«ok». 
and how to live and die well : 

lias mens ad melas sudet opartet ejms.* 

Tliis is the only course 

In which 1 think I ought to breathe my horse. 

If any difficulties occur in reading, I do not bite 


* Propert. lib. iv. eleg. 1. 
B 2 
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ny nails about them, but after an essay or two to 
explain them, I give them over : were I to insist 
lpon them, I would lose both myself and my time, 
for I have a genius that is extremely volatile ; and 
what 1 do not discern at the first essay, becomes the 
more obscure to me the longer I pore on it. I do 
nothing without gaiety. Perseverance, and a too 
obstinate contention, darken, stupify, and tire my 
judgment. My sight is therein confounded and 
dissipated. I must withdraw it, and leave it to make 
new discoveries, just as, in order to judge rightly of 
the lustre of scarlet, we are ordered to pass it lightly 
with the eye, and to run it over at several sudden 
repeated views. If one book does not please me, I 
take another ; but ne\er meddle with any, except 
at those times when I begin to be weary of doing 
nothing. 

I do not much relish the writings of the moderns, 
because 1 think the ancients (idler and more substan- 
tial ; neither am 1 fond of the Greek authors, my 
knowledge' in that language being too superficial to 
read them with delight. AmoiVg the books that are 
merely entertaining, l think .those of the moderns, 
viz. Boecace’s Decameron, Rabelais,* and the Basin t 
of Johannes Secnndus (if these may be ranged under 
that title) are worth reading. As to Amndis de 
Gaul, and such kind of writings, they had not the 
credit to take with me so much as in my childish 
years. 

* 1 must declare here, by the way, that no body better understood 
tlie copiousness and energy of the French language, and so well 
found his account in it, as Rabelais. This, which I take to bo a 
very important remark, I borrow from Rousseau, one of the best 
poets of this age. Jt w as also undoubtedly known to La Fontaine, 
who lias made a very good use of it. 

-f- This is a collection of epigrams on the subject of kissing, by a 
Dutch author, of which there have been several editions, particu- 
larly one at I„y< ns, by Scb. (Jryphius, in 1539, now become very 
Scarce.: which I do not mention to encourage another impression of 
them, for I have no great relish for any Latin poetry composed by 
the moderns, not even for the poetry of lluchanan, Grotius, 
Heinsius, &c. I mean with regard to the versification. 
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Let me add, however rash the confession may ap-what ho 
pear, that this old dull fancy of mine is now no longer oviT,'iV >f 
tickled with Ariosto, nor even with honest Ovid : his *i>o 
easy style, and his imaginations, with which I was 0 
formerly charmed, are scarce of any entertainment 
to me now. I speak my mind freely of all things, 
nay, and of those that, perhaps, exceed my reach, 
and which I do not consider as being at all within 
my sphere : and t he opinion 1 give of them is to 
show the extent of my sight, and not the measure of 
its objects. When I find myself disgusted with the 
Axiocluts of Plato,* as a performance which, with all 
due respect to such an author, has no spirit, 1 am 
not sure that my judgment is right. It is not so con- 
ceited of itself as to set up against the authority of 
so many other famous judges of antiquity, whom it 
esteems as its regents and masters, and with whom 
it had rather be mistaken. In such a case it re- 
proves and condemns itself, either for stopping at 
the outward bark for want of power to penetrate to 
the pith, or for considering the thing by some false 
light. It is contented with securing itself only from 
trouble and irregularity ; and, as to its own weak- 
ness, it is sensible of it, and frankly confesses it. It 
thinks it gives a just interpretation by the appear- 
ances formed in its conception, but they are weak 
and imperfect. Most of the fables of TEsop have se- 
veral senses and meanings, of which the mythologists 
choose some one that tallies with the fable, but, for 
the most part, it is only what presents itself at the 
first view, and is superficial, there being others more 
lively, essential, and internal, into which they have 
not been able to penetrate ; and the case is the very 
same with me. 

Hut, to proceed on my subject : I always thought, The Latin 
that, in poetry, Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, and Ho- he 
race excel the rest by many degrees ; and especially place* in 


The best critics ascribe this dialogue not to Plato, but to 
* ilischiiics, a disciple of Socnii es. 
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Virgil, in liis Georgies, which I esteem as the com- 
plctest. work in poetry, in comparison with which it 
is easy to discern some passages of the vEneid, to 
which the author would have given a little more of 
the file, had he had leisure. The fifth book of the 
jlincid seems to me to be the most perfect. 1 am 
also fond of Lucan, and often read him, not so 
much for tiie sake of the style, as for his own worth, 
and the truth of his opinions and judgments. As 
for Terence, I think the delicacy and elegance of 
his Latin so admirably adapted to represent our pas- 
sions and manners to the life, that our actions make 
me have recourse to him every now and then ; and, as 
often soever as I read him, I still discover some new 
grace and beauty. 

Such as lived in the age near Virgil’s were scan- 
dalised that any should compare Lucretius to him. 1 
am, indeed, of opinion, that the comparison is \cry 
unequal ; yet I can scarce settle myself in this be- 
lief, when. I am captivated with some of those fine 
passages in Lucretius. But, it' they were so piqued 
at this comparison, what would they have said of the 
brutish and barbarous stupidity of those who, at this 
hour, compare Ariosto to him ; and what would 
Ariosto himself say of it ? 

O sedurn insipiens et bificeium !* 

Oh silly senseless age ! 

I think the ancients had yet more reason to com- 
plain of those who matched Plautus with Terence 
(the latter being much more of the gentleman), than 
Lucretius with Virgil. It makes much for the ho- 
nour and preference of Terence, that the father of* 
the Homan eloquence has him so often in his mouth, 
the only one of his rank that he mentions, as does 
the sentence which the chief judge t of Homan poe- 
try has passed upon the othe.% 

* Catul. Epigram, xli. ver. 8. 

| Horace, who says/in his Arte Fcetica, ver* 270, &c. 
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I have often observed, that those of our time, who T ^ ts r ®™ ir 
have taken upon them to write comedies (as the Ita-Mon!” 
bans, who are very happy in dramatic compositions), |^f e ne w ‘ ant . 
take in three or four arguments of those of Terence <■<] in«n- 
or Plautus to make one of theii*s, and crowd five or 110 " - 
six of Boccace’s tales into one single comedy. That 
which makes them load themselves with so much 
matter is the diffidence they have of being able to 
support themselves by their own merit They must 
find out somebody to lean upon; and, having not mat- 
ter enough of their own to amuse us with, they supply 
the defect with some talc. But the case is quite 
contrary with our author,* the beauty and perfec- 
tions of whose style make us lose the appetite for 
his plot. His elegance and delicacy captivate us 
in every scene, and he is so pleasant throughout, 

Liq nidus, puroijue simillimns amni } \ 

Smoothly running like a crystal stream, 

and sopossesses the soul with his graces of diction, that 
we forget those of his fable. This very considera- 
tion draws me on farther : I perceive that the good 
old poets avoided the affectation and pursuit not 
only of fantastic Spanish and PetrarchistJ flights, but 
even of the softer and graver periods which have 
adorned all the poetry of the succeeding ages. Yet 
there is no good judge who will condemn this in 
those ancients, and that does not incomparably more 

At nostri proavi Plautinos el numeral et 
Laudavere sales , nhnium palienter utrosque , 

Non dicam stulte f miratu 

And yet our sires with joy could Plautus hear ; 

Gay were his jests, his numbers charm’d their ear; 

Let me not say, too lavishly they prais’d. 

But sure tlieir judgment was full cheaply pleas’d. 

* Terence, who is in the same degree as inferior to the Greeks as 
be i> superior to the modern poets that Montaigne speaks of; for Te- 
rence has need sometimes of two Greek pieces to make up one Latin 
*»ne. See the prologue to hia Eunuch. 

f Hoi*, lib. ii. ep. % ver. 120. 

* j Pas* ion ate ltant of Lovers. 
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admire the equal smoothness, and that perpetual 
sweetness and beauty which flourishes in the epi- 
grams of Catullus, than ail the stings with which 
Martial has armed the tails of his. The reason is the 
same as I gave just now, and as Martial said of him- 
self, in preface, lib. viii. Minus illi ingenio labor- 
andum Juit, incujus locum mater in successor at : “ His 
“ subject was so fruitful, that he had the less need 
“ for the exercise of his wit.” The epigrams of Ca-. 
tullus make themselves sufficiently felt without being 
moved and disgusted; they have matter enough 
throughout to create laughter ; they need not raise 
the laugh themselves. Martial’s epigrams have need 
of foreign assistance ; as they have the less wit, they 
must have the more bulk ; they mouut on horseback 
because they are not strong enough to stand on their 
own legs. Just so, in our balls, those men of low 
degree who teach to dance, because they cannot 
represent the port and decency of our gentry, en- 
deavour to recommend themselves by dangerous 
leaps, and other odd motions practised by tumblers: 
and tbe ladies come off better where there are seve- 
ral coupccs and agitations of the body, than in some 
other formal dances, wherein they arc only to move 
a natural pace, and to represent their ordinary grace 
and gesture. And so I have seen excellent tum- 
blers, dressed in the clothes which they wear every 
day, and with their usual countenance, give us all 
the pleasure that their art is capable, ofj while their 
apprentices, not yet arrived to such a degree (if 
perfection, arc fain to meal their faces, to disguise 
themselves, and to use wild motions and grimaces to 
make us laugh. 

pompari- This conception of mine is no where so demon- 
b iTi!i<- strable as in the comparison of the /Encid and ()r- 
j'ncTd'aud lando hurioso. The first we .sec with expanded 
aT fihWi w * n » s soaring aloft, and always stretching to its 
of Ariosto. point ; while the latter flutters and hops from tale to 
tale, as from branch to branch, not venturing to 
■ trust its wings but in very short flights, and perch- 
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jug at every turn, lest its breatlv and strength should 
fail it: 

Extursusquc ireucs tent at .* 

Tliose therefore, as to subjects of this kind, are the 
authors that please inc best. 

As to niv other reading, which mixes a little more Books <>r 
profit with pleasure, and from whence I learn how to 
regulate my opinions and humours ; the books which »ii'<h 
I apply to, for this purpose, arc Plutarch (since he^^'u" 0 
is translated into French) and Seneca : they arc both r<*eiiiuic hi S 
remarkably adapted to my temper, forasmuch as the " ,,l,,lou * 
knowledge which I there seek is communicated in 
loose pieces that are not very tedious to read, other- 
wise I should not have patience to look in them. 

Such are Plutarch’s Opuseula, and the Epistles of 
Seneca, which are the most beautiful and profitable 
of all their writings. These I can take in hand, 
and lay aside at pleasure ; for they have no connec- 
tion with, or dependence upon, one another. 

These authors generally concur in such opinions Comyari- 
as are useful and true; and there is this farther pa- 
ralle.l betwixt them, that they happened to be born t; ' r,h a,,<1 
much about the same time, that they were both the s " ,ria ’ 
preceptors of two Homan emperors, that both came 
from foreign countries, and that both were rich, and 
both great men. Their lessons are the cream of phi- 
losophy, and delivered after a plain and pertinent 
manner. Plutarch is more uniform and constant. 

Seneca more irregular and various. The latter toils 
with all his might, to arm virtue against frailty, 
fear, and vicious appetites. The former seems not 
to think their power so great, and scorns to hasten 
his pace, and put himself upon his guard. Plutarch’s 
opinions arc Platonic, mild, and accommodated to 
civil society. The other’s are Stoical and Epicurean, 
more remote from the common usage, but I think 
them more advantageous in particular, and more 
solid. It appears in Seneca, that he leans a little 


* Georg, lib. iv. ver. 194.. 
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to the tyranny of the emperors of his time, since I 
take it for granted, that he spoke against his judg- 
ment when lie condemns the generous deed of those 
who assassinated Cmsar. Plutarch is frank every- 
where. Seneca abounds with flights and sallies of 
expression. Plutarch with facts. Seneca warms and 
rouses you most ; but Plutarch gives you the most 
satisfaction and profit. This leads us, the other 
pushes us. 

Mmi- As to Cicero, those works of his that can be of 
laisjiir's anv use to me, are such as treat of philosophy, espe- 
«ii<; phiio- cially etlncs or moral philosophy : but, not to mince 
wmkToV ^ u ' ma tter (fi> r when a man has passed the barriers 
tic*™, of impudence, he is not to be curbed), his way of 
writing seems to me tedious, as docs every other 
composition of the like kind : for the greatest part 
of his work is taken up in prefaces, definitions, di- 
visions, and et ymologies : whatever there is of life 
and marrow is smothered by the long-winded appa- 
ratus to it. After I have spent an hour in reading 
him (which is a great deal for me), and call to mind 
what juice and substance I have extracted from him, 

1 find nothing in him but wind for most part of the 
time ; for lie is not yet come to the arguments that 
serve fiir his purpose, and to the reasons that are 
proper for loosing the knot which I want to have 
untied. For my own part, who only desire to be- 
come more wise, not more learned or eloquent, these 
logical and Aristotelian rules are of no use to me ; 

I am for an author that comes at once to the main 
point. 1 know so much of death and pleasure, that 
no man need be at the trouble of anatomising them 
to me. 1 look for good and solid reasons at the 
entrance, to instruct me how to stand the shock of 
them ; to which purpose neither grammarian subtil- 
ties, nor the ingenious contexture of words and ar- 
gumentations are of any use. I am for discourses 
that enter immediately into the heart of the doubt, 
wheicas Cicero’s creep about the bush: they are 
proper for the schools, for the bar, and the pulpit. 
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where we have leisure to nod for a quarter of an 
hour, and to awake time enough to recover the 
thread of the discourse. It is necessary to talk after 
this manner to judges whom a man would gain over 
to his side, be it right or wrong ; to children, and to 
the vulgar, to whom a man must say all he can, and 
wait for the event of it. I would not have an author 
make it his business to tender me attentive, and call 
out fifty times to me, with an O yes, alter the man- 
ner of our heralds. The llomans said, in their reli- 
gion, hoc age, as we do in ours, .sur.su at cor da ; but 
to me these are so many words lost ; I come thither 
quite prepared for my lodging; I need no allurement 
nor sauce ; I eat the meat quite raw ; and instead of 
whetting my appetite by these prefaces and prologues, 
they overload and pall it. 

Will the license of this age excuse my sacrilegious And <>c 
boldness to censure the Dialogues of Plato himself j jMjuIjrnes 
as too long-winded, whilst his subject is much loo 
stifled ; and to complain of the time spent in so 
many tedious and needless preliminary interlocutions 
by a man who had so many better things to say? 

IMy ignorance of the Creek, to such a degree as not 
to perceive any beauty in his language, will he a bet- 
ter excuse for me : 1 am generally for books that make 
use of the sciences, not for those that set them offl 
Plutarch and Seneca, Pliny, and those of the same 
way of thinking, have no hoc age ; they choose to 
have to do with men who are already instructed; or 
if they have a hoc age, it is a substantial one, and 
one that has a body by itself. 

I am also in love with the Epistles to Atticus, not A common- 
only because they contain a very ample account of^!'"",^ 
the history and affairs of his own time, but much «> At- 
morc because 1 therein discover the particular “ CUi ” 
humours of the writer; for I have a singular curio- 
sity, as I have said elsewhere, to know the soids and 
genuine opinions of my authors. Their abilities are 
to be judged of by the writings which they publish to 
The world, but not their manners nor their persons. 
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I have a thousand times lamented the loss of the 
treatise which Brutus wrote upon virtue, for it is 
good to learn the theory from those who understand 
the practice. But, forasmuch as there is a wide dif- 
ference between the preacher and the sermon, I like 
as well to see Brutus in Plutarch, as in a hook of 
his own writing. I would rather choose to be truly 
informed of the conference he had in his tent with 
some of his private friends the night before a battle, 
than the harangue he made to his army the next 
day : and of what he did in his closet and Ids 
chamber, rather than of" his action in the lorum and 
the senate. 

As for Cicero, I am of the common opinion, that, 
setting aside his fearing, he had no extraordinary 
genius. He was a good citizen, and of an affable 
temper, as all fat men, and such merry souls as his 
was, generally are ; but he loved his ease, and, to 
speak the real truth, had a very great share of 
vanity and ambition. Neither do I know how to 
excuse him for flunking his poetry* good enough to 
be published. To make bad verses is no great im- 
perfection, but it Avas an imperfection in him, that, 
le did not judge how unworthy his verses were of 
lis glorious character. As for his eloquence, it is 
beyond all comparison, and I believe it will never 
be equalled. The younger Cicero, who resembled 
his father in nothing but his name, whilst a com- 
mander in Asia, had several strangers one day at his 
table, and in particular Cestius, seated at the lower 
end, as the open tables of the great arc generally 

* Fat r> body has-' not such a disadvantageous opinion of Cicero V 
poetry, there being, even at this day, very good judges who esteem 
it; ami Plutarch says expressly, that Cicero was not only account- 
ed the bc\4 orator, but aLo tlu* best poet of the Romans, his cotem- 
poraries. The glory of eloquence, adds he, and the honour of 
.■pealing wed, has been ever ascribed to him to this very day, though 
there has since been a great alteration in the Latin tongue; but his 
fame and reputation for poetry have been quite lost by the appear- 
ance of others -luce his time, much more excellent than he \\ r* k 
Cicero’s Life, chap. I <rf Airyot’s translation. 
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fcrowded. Cicero asked one of his waiters, li Who 
that man was,” and he readily told him his name ; 
but Cicero, as one who had his thoughts intent upon 
something else, and had forgot his name, asked him 
the same question again two or three times : the 
fellow, ill order to be rid of the trouble of making 
the same answer over and over again, and to imprint 
the thing the more in his memory by some remark- 
able circumstance, “ It is that very Cestius,” said he, 

“ who, as you have been informed, makes no great 
“ account of your father’s eloquence in comparison 
‘‘of his own.” Cicero, being suddenly nettled at 
this, ordered poor Cestius to he seized, and caused 
him to he well whipped in his presence. A very 
uncivil host ! * 

Yet even amongst those who, all things cou-i- onvurrir 
dered, have reckoned the eloquence of Cicero in- 
comparable, there' have been some who have not 
scrupled to find faults in it. As, for example, his 
friend, the great Brutui, who called his eloquence, 
fraction ct elumbem, 1 “• shattcicd and feeble.” The 
orators also, in the next age to his, found fault with 
him for his affectation of a certain long cadence at 
the end of his sentences, and particularly took 
notice of the words esse video lur, 1 which he there- 
in so often makes use of. for mv own part, 1 am 
for a shorter cadence, formed in the iambic style; 
yet sometimes he shuffle* the members of his 
sentence together very ronghh, though it is very 
seldom. One instance of this dwells upon my ears, 
in the phrase, Ego vert) vu minks (lih sennn esse 
million , ijucini esscscncm , ant eg n dm csscni : § “ For my 

* M. Senec. in fine Suasoriarum. 

+ See the Dialogue De Oratoribus sive de Causis corruptee Elo- 
quential, cap. 18. 

t Ibid, cap 23. 

$ I think this criticism of Montaigne’s a little too severe ; for, 
without considering that words of the same found in the Latin are 
agreeable, these are not to he blamed because there is nothing in 
*-^heca that is quaint, or unsuitable to the style of Cicero’s conversa- 
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“ part, I had rather be old for a little time, than to 
“ he old betorc I am really so.” 
why Mon- The historians arc the authors I am most used to, 
besTpieas- 5 f° r they are pleasant and easy ; and the knowledge 
w itii of mankind in general, which is what I seek for, ap- 
hiitory. p Cars niorc clear ami perfect in history than any 
where else : there is to be seen the variety and re- 
ality of his internal qualities, in general, and in par- 
ticular, with the diversity of methods contributing 
to his composition, and the accidents that threaten 
him. But they who write lives, by reason they take 
more notice of counsels than events, more of what 
proceeds from within doors than what happens with- 
out, arc the fittest for my perusal, and therefore, of 
all others, Plutarch is the man for me. I am very 
sorry that we have not a dozen Laertiuses, or that 
he was not more extensive, or better understood. 
For I am equally curious to know the lives and for- 
tunes of those great preceptors of the world, as to 
know the diversity of their doctrines and opinions. 
In th<5 study of this kind of histories a man must 
tumble over, without distinction, all sorts of authors, 
both ancient and modern, in the barbarous as well 
as the current languages, to learn the things of 
which they variously treat. 

A common- But Ca'sar, in my opinion, deserves particularly to 
l )e studied, not for the knowledge of the history 
Con.menta only, but for his own sake, he has so much pcrfec- 
rux tion and excellence above all the rest, not excepting 
Sallust. In truth, I read this author with a little 
more respect and reverence than I pay to human 
compositions, con . ide ring him one while personally, 
by his actions and his wonderful greatness ; and 
another while by the purity and inimitable accuracy 
of lti» language, wherein lie has not only surpassed 

tion throughout his work. Resides, if Montaigne was disgusted with 
the sameness of sound in those three words that follow so close to 
one another, mailcnt , se/wm, cssem, he had nothing to do but to se* 
parate ante from qnam , as it is in Gronovius’s edition* Cicero de 
Scncctute, cap. 10. 
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all historians, as Cicero says, but, perhaps, even 
Cicero himself. For lie speaks of his enemies with 
so much sincerity, that, setting aside the liilse 
colours with which lie endeavours to palliate his bad 
cause, and the corruption of his pestilent ambition, 

I think the only thing for which he is to be blamed 
is his speaking too sparingly of himself; tor so 
many great things could not have been performed 
under his conduct, if he had not had a greater share 
in them than he attributes to himself 

I love histories that are either very plain, or of Mriv wri- 
distinguished excellency. The plain historians, who " iM 
have nothing of their own to insert, and who only « 11111 le - 
take the care and pains to collect every thing that a?e l t Vi** r 
conics to their notice, and to make a fiithfid register 
of all things, without choice or distinction, leave 
the discovery of the truth entirely to our own 
judgments. 

Such, for example, among others, is honest 
Froissard, who has proceeded in his undertaking^;" 1 ;^ 1 " 
with such a frank plainness, that, when he lias com- i>u\ «mi 
mitted an error, lie is never afraid to confess and 
correct it in the place where it is pointed out to 
him; and who even renresents to us the variety of 
rumours that were then spread abroad, and the dif- 
ferent reports that were brought to him. Thus the 
matter of his history is naked and unadorned, and 
every one may profit by it, accoiding to his share of 
understanding. 

Excellent historians have the capacity of seeding wherein 
what is fit to be known, and of two reports to single Pintle 
out that which is most likely to be true. From the t:Uio- 

condition of princes, and their tempers, they judge of 

their counsels, and attribute speeches to them that 
are therewith consistent ; and such have a title for 
assuming the authority of regulating our belief by 
theirs, but certainly this is a privilege that belongs 
to very few. 

The historians of the middle class (who are the 'onan^Tre 
4jJost numerous) pervert us all. They aim to chew to be <ies- 
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flic morsels for us ; they make it a law to themselves* 
to judge of and consequently to bend the history to 
their own fancy ; for, while the judgment leans on 
oue side, the writer cannot avoid turning and wind- 
ing his narrative according to that bias. They 
undertake to choose things worthy to be known, 
ye( often conceal from us such an expression, or 
such a private transaction, as would instruct us 
better : they omit, as incredible, such things as they 
do not understand, and some things, perhaps too, 
because they know not how to express them in good 
language. Let them vaunt their eloquence and 
their reason with as much assurance as they please, 
and let them judge as they fancy ; but let them leave 
us something to judge of after them, and neither 
alter nor disguise any thing of the substance of the 
matter by their abridgments and their own pre- 
ference, but refer it to us pure and entire in all its 
dimensions. In these latter ages especially, the 
people who are most commonly appointed for this 
task are-culled out from the common people for no 
other merit but their good st)le, as if we wanted 
them to teach us grammar ; and, as they are hired 
for no other end, and vent nothing but tittle-tattle, 
they arc in the right to apply their thoughts chiefly 
to this point. 'Ihus, with a fine flourish of words, 
they entertain us with a curious chain of reports, 
which they pick up in the public places of the 
towns. 

\vha» arc The only good histories arc such as have been 
fc.Tod'iiiMo- written by the persons themselves who had the di- 
rics. rcction, or were sharers jui the management, of the 
affairs of which they write, or who happened, at least, 
to have the conduct of others of the same kind. 
Such are, in a manner, all the Greek and Homan 
historians. For several eye-witnesses having wrote 
of the same affair (as this happened at a time when 
grandeur and literature commonly met in the same 
person), if there happened to be an error, it must, of 
necessity, be a very slight one, and about an even*. 
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that the diversion of hunting would be more proper 
for the experiment, in which, though the pleasure 
be less, yet the rapture and surprise are the greater* 
when our reason, being astonished, has not such 
leisure to prepare itself for the encounter, when, 
after a long search, the beast starts up on a sudden, 
and, perhaps, in a place where we. least of all ex- 
pected it. This shock, and the shouts of the hunters, 
strike us to such a degree, that it would be didicult 
for such as are fond of this kind of chase, to think 
of any thing else at that very instant : also the poets 
make Diana triumphant over the torch and arrows 
of Cupid : 

Quls rMti malarum , qua < amor ertras hahet, 

Hcec inter oblivhcitur t* 

Amidst such happiness who will not forget 

The various cares of love’s uneasy state ? 

To return to my subject: I have a very tender nis tender, 
compassion for the afflictions of other persons, and |‘' ea * s rte,J ' 
should readily cry, for company, if, upon any occa- 
sion whatsoever, I could cry at all. Nothing tempts 
my tears but to see tears shed by others, whether 
the passion which produces them be real, or only 
feigned or counterfeit. I do not much lament the 
dead, and should rather envy them ; but I very much 
lament those who are dying. The savages do not so 
much offend me in roasting and eating the bodies of 
the dead, as those who torment and persecute the 
living. I do not like to be a spectator of execu- 
tions, how just soever they are. A person having 
undertaken to set forth the clemency of Julius Caesar, 

“ He was,” said he, “ moderate iu his revenge ; for 
“ having forced the pirates to surrender to him, 

“ those very pirates who had before taken him pri- 
tc soner, and put him to ransom, and having sworn 
“ to hang them on a gibbet, he did, indeed, con- 
“ demn them to it, but it was after he had caused 


VOL. Ik 


* Hor. Epod. od. ii. ver. 37, 28- 

D 
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“ them to be strangled : nor did he punish his score- 
“ tary Philemon, who had attempted to poison him, 
** with any greater severity than merely putting him 
“ to death.” Without naming the Latin author,* 
who durst allege, as a mark of clemency, the 
killing of those by whom we have been offended, 
it is easy to guess that he was struck with the horrid 
and inhuman examples of cruelty practised by the 
Roman tyrants. 

The exocu- My opinion is, that, even in the executions of 
t!ce*o»iKhT justice, whatever exceeds simple death, is mere 
to be ''•«>- cruelty, especially in us, who ought to have so much 
carry no respect to the souls, as to dismiss them in a good 
kererUj f state, which cannot be when they are discomposed 
and rendered desperate by intolerable torments. 
Not long since a soldier, who was imprisoned for 
some crime, perceiving from the tower wherein he 
was confined, that the people were assembled at the 
place of execution, and that the carpenters were 
very busy, lie thought that, all their preparation was 
for his execution, and therefore resolved to kill 
himself, but could find nothing wherewith to do it 
except an old rusty cart-nail which lie chanced to 
light upon : with this lie first gave himself two great 
wounds in his throat ; but, finding this was not suf- 
ficient, he soon after gave himself a third wound in 
the belly, where he left the nail stuck up to the 
head. The first of his keepers that came into his 
room, found him thus mangled, and though still 
alive, yet fallen on the floor, near expiring by his 
wounds. They therefore made haste to pass sentence 
on him before he should die, and thereby defeat the 
law. When he heard his sentence, and that it was 
only to be beheaded, he seemed to take fresh 
courage, accepted of a glass of wine which he had 


* This author was Suetonius, wherein I remember to have read 
tj i is passage > though Moritaigne chose to conceal his name; and, 
upon consulting it, was enabled to correct a small error I found in 
all the editions of these Essays that 1 have seen, which write Phile- 
mon for Philemon. , 
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before refused, and thanked his judges for the unex* 
pected mildness of their sentence, saying, “ That he 
“ had taken a resolution to dispatch himself, for 
“ fear of being put to a kind of death more severe 
“ and insupportable, having entertained an opinion, 
“ from the preparations he had seen making in the 
“ place of execution, that he was to be put to some 
“ horrible torture.” And the man seemed to be, 
as it were, delivered from death by the change of it 
from the manner in which he apprehended it. I 
• would advise that these examples of severity, which 
are with a design to keep people in their duty, might 
be exercised upon the dead bodies of the criminals ; 
for depriving them of burial, and quartering and 
boiling them, woidd impress the vulgar almost as 
much as the pains they see inflicted upon the living ; 
though, in effect, this is next to nothing, as is 
said in the Scripture, “ They kill the body, but after 
“ that have nothing more that they can do,” Luke 
xii. ver. 4 . One day, while I was at Home, I hap- 
pened to be going by just as they were executing 
Catena, a notorious robber. The spectators saw him 
strangled with indifference ; but when they proceeded 
to quarter him, at every blow struck by the execu- 
tioner, they gave a doleful groan, and made such 
an outcry, as if every one had lent his sense of feel- 
ing to the miserable carcase. These inhuman ex- 
cesses ought to be exercised upon the bark, and not 
upon the pith. Thus, in a case much of the same 
nature, Artaxerxes moderated the severity of the 
ancient laws of Persia by an order, that the nobility 
who debased themselves, instead of being lashed 
as they used to be, should be stripped, and their 
vestments whipped for them ; and that, instead of 
having the hair of their heads plucked off, as was 
the practice, they should only take off their high- 
crowned tiarae.* The Egyptians, who affected to be 
so devout, thought they fully satisfied the justice of 


* Plutarch, in hi# notable sayings of the ancient kings. 
D 2 
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God by sacrificing swine to him ill picture and 
effigy.* A bold invention, to think to please the 
divine Being, a substance so essential, with picture- 
and shadow ! 

instances I live in times that abound with incredible in- 
c™cu > mn< ’^ stances of this vice, owing to the licentiousness of 
our civil wars ; and I may challenge the ransackers 
of the ancient histories to produce any passage more 
extraordinary than what we experience of it every 
day ; yet I am not at all reconciled to it. I could 
.scarce believe, till I had seen it, that there could be. 
such savage monsters, who could commit murder 
purely for the delight they took in it, and that, from 
.that motive only, could hack and lop off the limbs 
of their fellow-creatures, and rack their brains to 
find out unusual torments and new deaths, without 
enmity, without gain; and only to feast their eyes 
and ears with the distressful gestures and motions, 
and the lamentable cries and groans of a man in the 
agonies of death. This is the utmost point to which 
cruelty can attain ; Ut homo homincm non irafus, non 
timens, taut inn spectaturus ocadat : i. e. “ That one 
.** man should kill another without being pushed 
“ upon it by anger or fear, but only by a, desire of 
“ seeing him die.” 

ta.° R n „'e’ S h«- For own P art > always give* mc pain to see 
mauity a harmless- beast., which is incapable of making any 
gMd ^stance, and gives us no offence, pursued and wor- 

bcaits, ried to death : and, as it often happens, that the 

stag, when hunted till it has lost its breath and 
strength, finding no other remedy, liills on its back, 
and surrenders itself to its pursuers, seeming, with 
tears, to beg for mercy, 

—q uasi it que ( r unitus. 

Alqtic impioranti stmilis.f 

* Herodotus (Jib. ii._p.T22.} says this was only done by tin* poorer 
sort, who made swine in dough, which da y baked, and ‘then oRmd 
in sacrifice. 

+ &neid Jib, vii. ver. 501., 502. „ ..... 
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I ever thought if a very unpleasant sight : I scarce 
take any beast alive, but I turn it abroad again 
Pythagoras purchased fish and fowls alive for the 
same purpose ; - 

——Primoque a ceede Jerarum 
Inca lms.se puio maculutum sanguine ferrum .* 

With slaughter of wild beasts the sword began. 

Ere it was drawn "to shed the blood of man. 

They that thirst for the blood of beasts discover a na- 
tural inclination to cruelty. After they had accus- 
tomed themselves, at Home, to spectacles of the 
slaughter of animals, they proceeded to that of men, 
and the combats of gladiators. Nature itself (I fear) 
has planted in man a kind of instinct to inhumanity: 
nobody is fond of seeing beasts play with and caress 
.one another, nor should any body take a pleasure in 
seeing them dismemberandworryoneanother. That I 
may not be jeered for my sympathising with them, we 
arc enjoined to have some pity for them by religion 
itself: and, considering that one and the same mas- 
ter has lodged us in this world for his service, and 
that they are of his family as well as we, it had rea- 
son to command us to show some regard and affec- 
tion for them. 

Pythagoras borrowed the doctrine of the Me- p Yt h ag o . 
tcmpsychosis from the Egyptians ; but it was after- <*<*■- 
wards received by several nations, and particularly transm!-* 11 * 
by our Druids : gratian of 

w souls. 

Mot te carent ariimce , se taper que prior c relict a 
Stele, novis domihis vivunt, habit ant q tie receptoe.f 

Souls never die, but, having left one seat. 

Into new houses they admittance get, 

The priests of our ancient Gauls maintained, that 
souls, being eternal, never ceased to remove and 
shift their stations from one body to another; mix- 
ing, moreover, with this fancy, some consideration 

* Ovid, Metam. lib. xv. fab. 2, vcr. 47,48. 
f Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. fab. 3, ver. 6, 7, 
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of the divine justice : for, according as the soul had 
behaved whilst it had been in Alexander, they said 
that God ordered it to inhabit another body, more or 
less uneasy, and suitable to its condition : 

Muta ferarum 

Cogit vincla pati, truculento > mgerit ursis . 

Pra'dxmesque lupis,f allaces vulpibus addit : 

Atque iibi per varios a/mos , per mille figuras 
F-git, Let hero purgatos fiumine tavdem 
Rursus ad humaiue revocat primordia formce .* 

The yoke of speechless brutes he made them w£ar. 
Blood-thirsty souls he did enclose in bears ; 

Those that rapacious weie, in wolves he shut ; 

The sly and cunning he in foxes put ; 

Where, after having, in a course of years. 

In nurn’rous forms, quite finish'd their careers. 

In Lethe’s flood he purg’d them, and at last 
In human bodies he the souls replac’d. 

If the soul had been valorous, they lodged it in the 
body of a lion - r if voluptuous, in that of a hog ; if 
timorous, in that of a hart or hare ; if treacherous, 
in that of a fox ; and so of the rest, till, purified by 
this correction, it again- entered into some human 
body : 

Ipse ego, vam memini, Trojani tempore belli , 

Panthoides Huphorbus eram.\ 

For I myself remember, in the days 
O’th’ Trojan war, that I Euphorbus was. 

As to the kindred between us and the beasts, I lay 
no great stress on it, nor on the practice of several na- 
tions, and some, too, the most noted for antiquity and 
dignity, said to have not only admitted brutes to their 
society and company, but to have*also preferred them 
to a rank far above themselves ; some esteeming them 
as familiars and favourites of their gods, and paying 

* Claudiiin in Ruffin, lib. ii. ver. 482, 483, 484, — 491, 492, 493. 
t It is Pythagoras who speaks thus of himself, in Ovid. Metam. lib. 
xv. fab. 3, ver. 8, 9. Would you know by what means Pythagoras 
could remember what he had been in the time of the Trojan war; 
see Diog. Laert. in the Life of Pythagoras, Jib. viii. sect. 4, 5. 
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them respect and veneration more than human, 
while others acknowledged no god nor deity but 
them : 

Beilins a Burbaris propier leneficium consecrates .* * * § 

The Barbarians consecrated beasts for the benefit they received 
by them. 


Crocodilon adorat 

Pars hcec: ilia pavel saluram serpent ibus ibin ; 

Effigies sacri nitet aurea cercopithcci : 

hicp'ucem Jluminis, illic 

Oppida lota canem venerantur. f 

One large domain the crocodile adores. 

That strikes such terror on th’ Egyptian shores ; 

Another clime the long-bill’d ibis dreads, 

Which pois’nous flesh of ugly serpents feeds ; 

Advance yet farther, and your eves behold 
The statue of a monkey shine in gold : 

A certain fish of Nile is worshipp’d here. 

And there whole towns a snarling dog revere. 

The very construction that Plutarch puts upon this 
error, which is very well fancied, is also to their ho- 
nour : for he says, that it was not the cat, nor the 
ox (for example) that the Egyptians adored, but 
that, in those brutes, they reverenced some image 
of the divine faculties.} In the ox, patience and pro- 
fit. ; in the cat, vivacity, or like our neighbours, the 
Burgundians, with all the Germans, an impatience 
of confinement, § by which they represented the li- 
berty they loved and adored beyond every other fa- 
culty; and so of the others. But when, amongst 
the more moderate opinions, I meet with arguments 
to demonstrate the near resemblance between us and 
animals, and what a share they have in our greatest 
privileges, it really very much abates my presump- 

* Cicer. de Nat. Deo. lib. i. cap. 36, 

f Juv. sat. xv. ver. % 3, 4-, — 7, 8. 

j In his treatise of Isis and Osyris, ch. 33 of Amyous translation, 

§ A passion natural to cats, which cannot endure to be pent up in 
a room. 
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We ought 
to have 
iOme re- 
gard for 
the brute 
beasts. 


Remark- 
able in- 
stances of 
this sort of 
respect. 


tion, and I am ready to resign that imaginary roy- 
alty which is ascribed to us over the other creatures. 

Be all this as it will, there is, nevertheless, a cer- 
tain kind of respect, and a general obligation of hu- 
manity, wliieh attaches us, not only to the beasts 
that have life ard a sense of feeling, but also to trees 
and plants. We owe justice to men, and favour and 
good usage to other creatures that are susceptible of 
it: there is a certain correspondence, and a mutual 
obligation between them and us. I am not ashamed 
to confess, that such is the tenderness of my natme, 
that I cannot well refuse to play with my dog when 
he caresses me, or desires it, though it be out of 
season. 

The Turks have alms-houses and hospitals for 
beasts. The Romans made public provision for the 
nourishment of geese, after the watchfulness of one 
of them had saved their Capitol. The Athenians 
puidc a decree, that the mules* which had been em- 
ployed in the > building of the temple, called Heca- 
tompedon, should be free, and allowed to graze 
any where without molestation. It was the common 
practice of the Agrigentinest to give solemn inter- 
ment to their favourite beasts, as horses of some rare 
qualities, dogs, and birds, which they made a profit 
of, and even such as had served for the diversion of 
their children : and the magnificence which they 
commonly displayed in all other things, appeared 
particularly in the number of costly monuments 
erected to this very purpose, which remained for a show 
several ages after. The Egyptians t interred wolves, 
bears, .crocodiles, dogs, ana cats in sacred places, 
embalmed their bodies, and wore mourning at their 
death. Cimon § gavel! an honourable burial to the 
mares with which he had won three prizes at the 


* Plutarch, in the Life of Cato the Censor, cb. 3. 
f Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xiii. cap. 17. $ Ibid. 

§ Father of Miltiades, HerOdot. lib. vi. p. 41 9. 

)| Hervdot. lib. ii. p. 129. ' 
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.Olympic races. Old Xanthippus - caused his dog 
to be buried on u promontory near the sea side, 
which has, ever since, retained its name. And 
Plutarch II says, that he made conscience of selling 
and sending to the shambles, tor a small profit, an 
ox that had served him a good while. 


CHAPTER III. 

An Apology for Raimond dc Sebonde . 

LEARNING is, in truth, a possession of very Learning 
great importance and utility, and they who despise J,'^ 8 usct,a * 
jt, plainly discover their stupidity ; yet I do not 
prize it at that excessive rate as some men do, parti- 
cularly Herillus the philosopher-, who therein placed 
the sovereign good, and maintained, that it was 
alone sufficient to make us wise and happy ; which I 
do not believe, nor what has been said by others, 
that learning is the mother of all virtue, and that all 
vice is produced from ignorance. If this be true, it 
is a point liable to a tedious discussion. My house 
has been a long time open to men of learning, and 
is very well known by them ; for my father, who 
was tne master of it fifty years, and more, being 
warmed with that zeal with which king Francis I. 
had newly embraced literature, and brought it into 
esteem, spared no pains nor expense to get an ac- 
quaintance with men of learning, treating them, at 
his house, as persons sacred, who had divine wisdom 
-by some special inspiration, collecting their sentences 
and sayings as so many oracles, and with the more 
veneration and religion, as he was the less qualified 
to judge of them ; for he had no knowledge of let- 
ters any more than his predecessors, for my part, 

? Plutarch’s Cato the Censor. f Ibid. 
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I love them very well, but do not adore them. 
Amongst others, Peter Bunel, a man of great repu- 
tation for learning, in his time, having, with others 
of his class, spent some days at Montaigne with my 
father, presented him, at his departure, with a book. 
The work entitled, Thcologia Nuturalis , sive Liber Creatu- 
niond'iic rarum Magistri Raimondi de Sebonde : i. e. “ Natural 
Sebondr. « Theology, or a Treatise on the Animal Creation, 
by Master Raimond de Sebonde.” As both the 
Italian and Spanish languages were familiar to my 
fit t her, and the book was written in Spanish, larded 
with Latin terminations, M. Bunel hoped that, with 
a very little assistance, my father would make it turn 
out. to his account ; and he recommended it to him 
as a very useful book, and proper for the juncture of 
time in which he gave it to him, which was when the 
innovations of Luther began to be in vogue, and in 
many places to stagger our ancient faith. Herein 
he judged very right, fbrseeing plainly, by the dic- 
tates of reason, that, as the distemper appeared at 
its breaking out, it would easily turn into execrable 
atheism : for the vulgar, not being qualified to judge 
of things as they are in themselves, but being go- 
verned by accidents and appearances, after they 
have been once inspired with the boldness to contemn 
and controul those opinions which they held before 
in extreme reverence, particularly such as concern 
their salvation, and, after any of the articles of their 
religion are brought into question, are soon apt to 
reject all the other articles of their belief, as equally 
uncertain, and shake off the impressions they had 
received from the authority of the laws, or the reve- 
rence of ancient custom, as a tyrannical yoke: 

Nam cupide conculcatur nimis ante metutum.* 

For with most eagerness they spurn the law, 

By which they were before roost kept in awe : 

resolving to admit nothing, for the future, without 


* Lucret. lib, v. ver. 1139. 
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the interposition of their own decree and particular 
consent. 

My father, a few days before his death, happening Translated 
to meet with this book under a heap of other papers 
lhat were laid by, commanded me to translate it for 
him into French. It is good to translate such authors MonuignJ. 
as this, wherein there is scarce any thing to repre- 
sent, except the matter ; but as for those books 
wherein the grace and elegancy of language are 
mainly affected, they are dangerous to undertake, 
for fear of translating them into a. weaker idiom. It 
was an undertaking new, and quite strange to me ; but 
happening, at that time, to have leisure, and not 
being able to resist the command of the best father 
that ever was, 1 did it as well as I could, and so 
much to his satisfaction, that he ordered it to be 
printed, which also, after his death, was performed.* 

I was charmed with the author’s fine imagination, 
the regular contexture of his #Ork, and the extraor- 
dinary piety of his design. Because many people 
take a pleasure in reading it, particularly the ladies, 
to whom we owe most service, I have often been 
ready to assist them, in defeating two main objec- 
tions to this their favourite author. His design is 
bold ; for he undertakes to establish and verify all 
the articles of the Christian religion, against the 


* Montaigne, speaking of* this first edition of it in the first edition 
of his Essays, at Bourdeaux, in 1580, and that of 1588, in quarto, 
says, it appears to have been carelessly printed, by reason of the in- 
finite number of errors of the press, committed by the printer, who 
had the sole care of it. This translation was reprinted, and, no 
doubt, more correctly, because Montaigne has purged it of the 
printer’s errors in the former. I have an edition printed at Paris in 
1611, and said to be translated by Michael Seignour de Montaigne, 
knight of the king’s orders, and a gentleman of his chamber in or- 
dinary; the last edition revised and corrected. And, indeed, this 
is a very correct edition. There is such a perspicuity, spirit, and na- 
tural vivacity in this translation, that it lias all the air of an original. 
Montaigne has added nothing of his own to it, but a short dedica- 
tion of it to his father, wherein he owns, that he undertook this 
work by his order. The reader will find this dedication at the end of 
» the third volume of this edition of the Essays. 
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atheists, from reasons that are human and natural ; 
wherein, to say the truth, he is so successful, that I 
do not think it possible to do better upon the subject, 
and believe that he has been equalled by none.* 
This work seeming to me too sublime and too elegant 
for an author whose name is so little known, and of 
whom all that we learn, is that he was a Spaniard, 
who professed physic at Thoulouse about two hun- 
dred years ago, I once asked Adrian Turncbus, a 
man of universal knowledge, what he thought of this 
treatise. The answer he made to me was, that he 
believed it to be some extract from Thomas Aquinas; 
for that, in truth, none Injt a genius like his, ac- 
companied with infinite learning, and wonderful sub- 
tlety, was capable of such ideas. So it is, that, be 
the author and inventor who he will (though without 
greater reason than has yet appeared, it would not 
be right to strip Sebonde of this title), he was a man 
of great sufficiency, sflkl of verv tine parts. 

The first fault they find with his work is his assert- 
ing, “ That ’Christians are in the wrong to endea- 
“ vour to make human reasoning the basis of their 
“ belief, since the object, of it is only conceived by 
“ faith, and by a special inspiration of the divine 
“ grace.” In this objection there seems to be a 
pious zeal, and, for this reason, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that we should endeavour, with the greatest 
mildness and respect, to satisfy those who have ad- 
vanced it. This were a task more proper for a man 
well versed in divinity, than for me who know no- 
thing of it. Nevertheless, this is my judgment, that, 
in a point of so divine and sublime a nature, find so 
far transcending human understanding, as this truth, 
with which it has pleased the divine goodness to 
enlighten us, there is great need that he shou|d also 


* Grotius’s treatise' of the Truth of the Christian Religion was not 
yet published, wherein that great man expressly says, that this sub- 
ject had been before treated by Itaimond de Sebonde, Philosophic^ 
Subtilitate. 
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lend us the assistance, in the way of an extraordi- 
nary favour and privilege, to enable us to conceive 
and imprint it in our understandings, of which 1 do 
not think means merely human are, in any sort, ca- 
pable of doing; for, if they were, so many men of 
rare and excellent talents, so abundantly furnished 
with natural abilities, in former ages, had not failed 
to attain to this knowledge by the light of reason. 
It is by faith alone that we have a lively and certain 
comprehension of the sublime mysteries of our reli- 
gion ; not but that it is a very laudable attempt to 
accommodate also the natural and human talents, 
which God lias given us, to the service of our faith : 
it is not to be doubted, that this is the most noble 
use that we can put them to, and that there is no 
employment nor design more worthy of a Christian, 
than to aim, by all his studies and meditations, to 
illustrate, extend, and amplify the truth of his be- 
lief. We do not content ourselves by serving God 
with our hearts and understandings ; we, moreover, 
owe and render him corporeal reverence ; we apply 
our very limbs, and our external motions, &c. to do 
him honour ; we must lu re do the same, and accom- 
pany our faith with all the reason we have, bin. al- 
ways with this reserve, not to fancy that it depends 
upon us, nor that our efforts and arguments can at- 
tain to knowledge so supernal ural and divine. 

If it enter not into us by an extraordinary inf il- 
lusion, if we attain to it only by reason, and by 
human means, w r c do not comprehend it in its native 
dignity and splendour ; and yet 1 really am afraid 
that we only possess it by this canal. If we laid hold 
upon God by the mediation of a lively faith, and not 
through ,our own merits ; if wc had a divine looting 
•* and foundation, human accidents would not have 
the power to shake us as they do ; our fortress would 
not be the conquest of so weak a battery : the love 
pf novelty, the constraint of princes, the success of a 
, party, the rash and fortuitous change of our opinions, 
would not have power to stagger and alter our faith: 
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vFe should not then leave it to the mercy of some 
new argument, and abandon it to the persuasion 
even of all the rhetoric in the world : we should bear 
up against those waves with a resolution inflexible 
and immovable : 

Illisos fluctus rupes vt vasta refund'd, 

Et varies circum latrantes dissipat urtdas 
Mole sud.* 

As a vast rock repels the rolling tides 
That dash and foam against its flinty sides 
By its own bulk. 

a good life If this ray of divinity glanced upon any part of 

2TSK us, it would illuminate the whole man ; not only our 
tianity. words, but our works also would shine with its 
brightness and lustre ; every thing that proceeded 
from us, would be enlightened with this noble splen- 
dour. We ought to be ashamed, that in all 
the human sects, there never was a man, notwith- 
standing the absurdity and novelty of the doc- 
trine which he maintained, but conformed his 
manner of life to Christianity in some measure; and 
that so divine and heavenly an institution should only 
distinguish Christians by the appellation. Would 
you see a proof of this ? Compare our manners with 
those of a Mahometan or Pagan : you will after all 
come short of them in that very print, where, in re- 
gard to the advantage of our religion, we ought to 
outshine them beyond all comparison ; and it must 
be said. Are they so good, so just, so charitable ? they 
are therefore Christians. All other appearances are 
common to all religions : hope, trust, events, cere- 
monies, penances, martyrdoms, &c. The peculiar 

* These Latin verses are by a modern poet, who borrowed the 
sentiment, and most of the words, from those fine lines of Virgil, 
llie, velut pelugi rupes vnmota, rcsistit .* 

Vt pslagi rupes , magno veniente Jragore , 

Quce sese, wultis circumlairantibus undis. 

Mole tenet dineid. lib. vii. ver. 587 — 591, Sec. 

In some of Montaigne’s editions we are referred to this place in 
Virgil, as if Montaigne had really quoted him. 
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characteristic of our truth ought to be our virtue, as 
it is also the most celestial and difficult mark, and the 
best -fruits of truth. However, when that king of 
the Tartars, on his embracing Christianity, designed 
to repair to Lyons to kiss the Pope’s toe, and to be 
an eye-witness of the sanctity which he expected to 
find in our manners, our good St. Lewis * was in the 
right to divert him from it instantly, lest our licen- 
tious way of living should put him out of conceit 
with so holy a belief: yet the very reverse of this 
happened afterwards to another, who, going to Home 
for the very same purpose, and observing the disso- 
lute lives of the prelates and the laity of that time, 
was the more firmly established in our religion, by 
considering how great the power and divinity of it 
must be to maintain its dignity and splendour, in a 
sink of so much corruption, and in such vicious 
hands. “ If we had but one single grain of faith, 

“ we should be able to remove mountains from their 
“ places,” says sacred writ ; our actions, which would 
then be directed and accompanied by the divinity, 
would notbe merely human, but would liave something 
in them of the marvellous, as well as our belief! 

Brevis est imtitutio vita- honest ie beateeque , si cre- 
dos : “ If thou believesf, thou wilt soon learn the 
t‘ duties of an honest and happy life.” Some im- 
pose upon the world that they believe what they do 
not believe ; while others, more in number, make 
themselves believe that they have faith, not being 
able to penetrate what it is to believe. 

We think it strange, ifj in the civil war which at 
this time distresses our state, we see events float and 
vary, after the common and ordinary way •, and the 
reason is, because we bring nothing to it but our 
own. Justice, which is in one of the parties, is only G » d g«e» 
there for ornament and a cloak : it is indeed well aoV* to*™, 
urged, but is neither received, settled, nor espoused not 
by it. It is the same with that party, as words are,i«a«| r pa ‘“ 


* Jounvillc, ch. 19, p. SK, 89. 
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in the mouth of an advocate, not as in the heart and 
affection. God owes his extraordinary assistance to 
faith and religion, not to our passions. 

Men make In the latter, men are the guides, and therein 
they make use of religion, though it ought to be 
ti'sfv tiiHr quite the contrary. Observe if it be not by our 
hands that we train it, like soft wax, to represent 
so many central figures from a rule so straight and 
firm. When was this more manifest than now-a-days 
in France ? The heterodox, and the orthodox, they 
who call white black, and black white, employ it so 
much alike to serve their violent and ambitious 
undertakings, and proceed with such a conformity 
of riot and injustice, that their pretended difference 
in opinions, in an affair whereon depend the conduct 
and rule of our life, is thereby rendered doubtful, 
and hard of belief. Is it possible for a greater unifor- 
mity and sameness of manners to proceed from one 
and the same school and discipline P observe with 
what horrid impudence we pelt one another with 
divine arguments, and how irreligiously we have re- 
jected and resumed them, just as fortune has shifted 
our station in these public storms. This so solemn 
a proposition, “ Whether it is lawful for a subject to 
“ rebel, and fake arms against his prince for the de- 
“ fence of religion ?’* do not you remember in 
whose mouths last year the affirmative of it was the 
prop of one party, and the negative the pillar of the 
other? and hearken now from* what quarter comes 
the votes and instruction both of the one and the 
other, and whether the guns roar less for this cause 
than for that. We condemn those to the flames, 
who say, that “ Truth must be made to bear the 
“ yoke of our necessity j” and yet does not France, 
act worse than merely saying it ? let us confess the 
real truth ; whoever should make a draught from the 
army, which is raised by lawful authority, of those 

* Here Montaigne (as Mr. Bayle says, in his Dictionary, at the 
article Hotman, Note 1,) gently lashes the Catholics. 
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very dubious. What can one expect from a physh 
cian who treats of war ; or from a student, in his 
closet, that undertakes to lay open the secrets of the 
cabinets of princes ? 

If we would take notice how religious the Romans TI » "»!>- 
were in this point, there needs no more than this i', 
instance of it. Asinius PolJio * found, even in 
Caesar’s Commentaries, a mist a" v which he had 
fallen into, either from not having his eyes in all ,ari * ! '- 
the parts of his army at once, and giving credit to 
particular persons, who had not given him a true 
account, or else from not having been exactly in* 
formed by bis lieutenants, of what they had done 
in liis absence. By this we may see bow bard a 
matter it is to come at the truth, when one cannot 
depend for a right account of a battle upon the 
knowledge of the general who commanded in it, 
nor upon the very soldiers fin* what passed near 
them, unless, after the manner of examinations 
before a judge, the witnesses are confronted, and 
the objections admitted to tlic proof of the minutest 
circumstances of every event. In truth, the know- 
ledge we have of our own affairs is very imperfect. 

But this has been sufficiently treated of by Bodin, 
and according to my own way of thinking. In order 
to give some little assistance to my treacherous me- 
mory, which is so extremely defective, that it has 
happened to me, more, than once, to take books in 
my hand, as new and altogether unknown to me, 
which I had read carefully a few years ago, and 
scribbled my notes in them, I have made it a 
practice, for some time past, to add, at the end of 
every book (I mean of such as I desire never to use 
but once), the time that I finished the reading of 
it, and the judgment I had formed of it in gross *, 
to the end that this may, at least, represent to me 
the general air and idea which I had conceived of 


* In Suetonius’s Lift* of Julius Tartar, sect. 56’, where the reader 
will find Pollio’s criticism more severe than in Montaigne, who, 
however, must have taken it from Suetonius, 
vox,, ii. C 
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tfie author when I read him. I will here transcribe 
some of those annotations for a specimen. 
to'Igne's re ^ wrote what follows, about ten years ago, in my 
flections Guicciardin ; for, in what language soever my books 
"i"r"i C .l‘ l>c * accost me, I speak to them in my own: “He is a 
“ diligent historiographer, and one from whom, in 
“ my opinion, we may know the truth of the affairs 
“ of his time as exactly as from any other ; for in 
“ most of them he was himself an actor, and in an 
“ honourable rank. There is no appearance that he 
“ has disguised things out of hatred, favour, or va- 
“ nity, of which we have ample testimony in the free 
“ censures he has passed upon the great men, and es- 
“ pecially those by whom he was advanced and cm* 
“ ployedinoflicesof trust, namely, Pope Clement VII. 
“ in particular. As to that part for which he seems 
“ to have valued himself most, viz. his digressions and 
“ paraphrases ; he has, indeed, some very good ones, 
“ and enriched with beautiful expressions, but lie is 
“ too fond of them : for, because he would leave 
“ nothing unsaid, as he had a subject so copious, and 
“ afield so ample, and almost boundless, he becomes 
“ flat, and has a little smack of the scholastic 
“ prattle. I have also made this remark ; that of so 
“ many men and tilings, so many motives and couit* 
“ sels on which he pusses his judgment, he does 
“ not so much as attribute a single motive to virtue, 
“ religion, and conscience, as if they were all quite 
“ extinct in the world ; and he ascribes the cause of 
“ all actions, how fair soever they appear in their - 
“ selves, to some vicious occasion, or view of pront. 
“ It is impossible to imagine but, among such an in- 
“ finite number of actions, of which lie gives his 
“ judgment, there must be some one that was eon- 
“ ducted by reason. No corruption could have so 
“ universally infected men, but some one must have 
“ escaped the contagion ; which makes me suspect 
“ that his own taste was a little vitiated, and it might 
“ happen that he judged of other men by himself” 
tin™ Phi In my Philip tie Coniines there is this written : 
ms»«. Co ' “ You will here find the language smooth and agree- 
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« ble, with an artless simplicity ; the narration pure, 

“ and in which the author’s regard to truth is fully 
“ displayed ; free from vanity when he speaks of 
“ himself, and from affection and envy when he 
“ speaks of another : his reasonings and exhortations 
“ are accompanied with more zeal and truth than 
“ with any exquisite sufficiency, and with all that 
“ authority and gravity throughout the whole, which 
“ shows him to be a man of a good family, and that 
“ has had no ordinary education.” 

And this in my memoirs upon M. Du Bellay :* Up™ *hc 
“ It is always pleasant, to read things that are uuTvi'ia}! 
“ written by those who have experienced how they 
“ ought to be carried on ; but it cannot be denied, 

“ that in those tw r o lords (William and Martin du 
“ Bellay) there is a great declension from that free 
“ and unconstrained manner of w riting, which is so 
“ conspicuous in the ancients of their profession ; 

“ sucli as M. dc Jouinville, domestic to St. Lewis ; 

“ Eginard, chancellor to Charlemagne ; and as 
“ Philip de Comines of later date. This book is 
“ rather an apology for king Francis, against the 
“ emperor Charles V. than a history. I am pot in- 
“ dined to think, that they have falsified any thing 
“ as to the fact in general ; but they are dexterous 
“ at wresting the judgment of events to our advan- 
tage, though often contrary to reason; and of 
“ omitting whatever is of a ticklish nature in the 
“ life of* their sovereign ; witness the retreat of 


* These Memoirs, published by Martin du Bellay, consist of’ ten 
books, of which the first four, and last three, are Martin du lk Hay’s ; 
and the others, his brother William de Langey’s, and were taken 
from his fifth Ogdoadc, from the year 1536 to 1540. They are en- 
titled “ Memoirs of Martin du Bellay, containing accounts ofse- 
“ veral things that happened in France, from 1513 to the death of 
<e Francis 1. in 154-7.” From all this it is obvious why Montaigne 
speaks of two lords Du Bellay, after he had mentioned the memoirs 
4>f M. Du. Bellay. I have made this remark, to save others from 
the perplexity that I myself was involved in, at first, upon this oc- 
casion. 

c 2 
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“ Messieurs de Montmorency and Brion, who arc 
if here omitted ; nay, the name of Madame de 
“ Estampes is not so much as once mentioned. 
“ Secret actions may be concealed by an historian ; 
“ but to pass over in silence what is known to all 
“ the world, and things too that have produced 
“ effects of such consequence, is a detect not to be 
“ excused. In fine, whoever would have a perfect 
“ knowledge of king Francis, and the affairs of 
“ his time, must, if he will take my advice, look 
“ for it elsewhere. The only advantage, he can 
“ reap from this work is, by the particular account 
“ of the battles and military achievements, in which 
“ those gentlemen were present ; certain expressions 
“ and private actions of some princes of their time, 
“ and the practices and negotiations carried on by 
“ the lord de Langcay, wherein there are throughout 
“ things worthy to be known, and reasonings above 
the vulgar strain.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Of Cruelly. 

Virhir is V IRTU E seems to me to be quite another thing, 
v!u:ai^<-!iiu and more noble than the inclinations that are innate 
cri goiHinns id goodness. Those souls that are well tempered, 
and as truly generous, pursue the same tract; and 
their actions wear the same face as the virtuous. But 
the word Virtue imports something, 1 know not 
what, that is more great and active than a man’s 
suffering himself, with a happy constitution, to be 
gently and quietly conducted by reason. The 
person,, who, from a mildness and sweetness in his 
temper, despises injuries received, performs a thing 
very amiable and commendable ; but the man, who, 
being pro coked and enraged to the last degree by 
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gome offence, arms himself with the weapons of rea- 
son against a furious thirst of revenge, and, after a 
great struggle, at last masters his own passion, un- 
doubtedly performs much more. The first would do 
well, and the latter virtuously. One action might 
be called good-nature, the other virtue. For ine_ 
thinks the very name of Virtue presupposes difficulty t\Ja S 
and opposition, and cannot be exercised without 0 '* s "' n< ‘ 
something to contend with. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that we call Clod by the attribut es of good, 
mighty, bountiful, and just ; but we do not give him 
that of virtuous, his works being all natural, and 
without any effort. The philosophers, not only the 
Stoics, but also the Epicureans (and this addition* 1 
borrow from the vulgar opinion, which is false, not- 
withstanding the witlv conceit of A reexiiaus, in 
answer to one, who, being reproached that many 
scholars went from his school to the Epicurean, but 
never any from thence to his school, said ill answer, 

“ i believe ii. indeed ; numbers of capons being 
“ made out of cocks, but never any cocks out of 
<c caponst.” For, in truth, the Epicurean sect is 
not at all inferior to the Stoic in steadiness, and the 
rigour of opinions and precepts. And a- certain 
Stoic, discovering more honesty than those dis- 
putants, who, in order to quarrel with Epicurus, 
and to throw the game into their own hands, make 


v Montaigne si ops here to make his excuse for thus naming the 
Lpicmvnns with the Stoics, in conformity to the general opinion 
1 licit the Mpicurocins were not so rigid in their morals as the Stoics, 
which is not true w the main, as he demonstrates at one view. This 
involved Montaigne in a tedious parenthesis, during which it is pro- 
per that the reader be attentive, that he may not entirely lose the 
thread of the argument. In tome later editions of this author, it 
In.:, been attempted to remedy this inconvenience, but without ob- 
MTving that MoutTignc’s argument is rendered more feeble and ob- 
scure I)v such vain repetitions: it is a licence that ought not to be 
taken, b-emise he, who publishes the work of another, ought to give 
ii as the othe r composed it. Hut, in Mr. Cotton 7 ® translation, he 
was so puzzled with this enormous parenthesis, that he has quite 
hdt it cut. 

+ D : o«r. Lue/t. in the Life of Arreidlaus, lib.iv. sect. 4 ‘3. 
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him say what he never thought, putting a wrong 
construction upon his words, clothing his sentences, 
by the strict rules of grammar, with another mean- 
ing, and a different opinion from that which they 
knew he entertained in his mind, and in his morals, 
the Stoic, I say, declared, that he abandoned the 
Epicurean sect, upon this, among other considera- 
tions, that he thought their tract too lofty and inac- 
cessible ; Kt it qui <pi\r,aovoi vacantur sunt tpiXoxxXci 
ct <piXooix.xioi, onmesque virtutes et colunt ct ra/ino/t : 
“ And those whom we call lovers of pleasure, 
“being, in effect, lovers of honour and justice, cul- 
tivate and practise all the virtues;” Cic. cp. 19. 
lib. xv.) several, I say, of the Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophers, thought that it was not enough to have 
the soul in a good frame, well tempered, and well- 
disposed to virtue ; that it was not enough to have 
our resolutions and our reasonings fixed above all 
the efforts of fortune ; but that it was ever necessary 
to seek occasions to make trial of them : they were 
for going in cpiest of pain, necessity, and contempt, 
in order to combat them, and to keep the soul in 
exercise. Mulium sibi adjicit virtus laccssifa ; k 
“ Virtue by being attacked becomes the more cou- 
“ rageous.” It is one of the reasons why Epami- 
nondas, who was also of a third seet,f refused the 
wealth which fortune put into his hand by very 
fair means, because, said he, I may be able to fence 
with poverty, in which extreme he always stood his 
ground. Socrates methinks put himself to a severer 
trial, keeping, for his exercise, a shrew of a wife ; 
which was a trial with a vengeance. Metellus, the 
only one of all the Roman senators, who attempted, 
by the strength of his virtue, to support himself against 
the violence of Satuminus, the tribune of the people 
of Rome, who was resolved by all means to get an 

* Senec. cp. 1 3. 

fOr the iVh.i^orean scef. Epaminondas, the Theban, sav* 
Cicero, van itj'imcfrd hyLv-Is a Pythapoieau. I)e Offic. lib.'i. 
c.44. * ' 
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wnjustlaw passed in favour of the commonalty, having, 
bv such opposition, incurred the capital punishments 
which Saturninus had established for the recusants j 
this very Metellus said to the persons, who, in this 
extremity, were leading him to the place of execu- 
tion: “ That it was a very easy* and a base thing to 
“ commit evil ; and that to do good, where there 
“ was no danger, was a common thing ; but to do 
“ good where there was danger, was the proper office 
“ of a man of virtue.” These words of Metellus 
clearly show what 1 would make out, tlmt virtue re- 
fuses ease for its companion, and that the gentle 
ascent, that soft, smooth way, in which those take 
their steps who are regulated by a natural inclination 
to goodness, is not the path of true virtue. This re- 
quires a rugged thorny passage, and will have cither 
difficulties from without to struggle with (like that 
of Metellus) by means whereof fortune delights to 
interrupt the speed of our career, or else internal 
difficulties that are introduced by the disorderly ap- 
petites and imperfections of our condition. 

I am come thus far at my case ; but it just now in noWr 
falls into my imagination, that the soul of Socrates, a" u t h,’, s * U of 
the most perfect that ever lias come to my know’- Socnys 
Jcdgc, would, by this rule, have little to recommend unue" 1 "^ 
it ; fiir 1 cannot perceive, in this person, any effort cmn ^ ' 
of a vicious concupiscence. In the course of Ins vir-wt. 
tuc, I cannot imagine there w r as any difficulty or 
constraint. I know bis reason had so much sway and 
authority over him, that it would never have suffered a 
vicious appetite so much as to rise in him. To a vir- 
lue so sublime as his I can set nothing in opposition. 
Methinks I sec it stalk, w'ith a victorious and trium- 
phant pace, in pomp, and at ease, without molestation 
or disturbance. If virtue cannot shine but by strug- 
gling with contrary appetites, shall we therefore sav, 
that she cannot subsist without the assistance of vice, 
and that it is from thence she derives her reputation 

* Plutarch, in the Life of Marius, cli. 10 of Am\ ot’s translation. 
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and honour r "What would become also of that brave 
and generous Epicurean pleasure, which pretends to 
nourish and cherish virtue in its lap, giving it shame, 
sickness, poverty, death, and hell ibr toys to play 
with ? If I presuppose that perfect virtue is known 
l>y contending with, and patiently bearing, pain, and 
even fits of the gout, without being moved in its 
seat ; if I give it roughness and difficulty for its ne- 
cessary object, what will become of a virtue elevated 
to such a degree, as not only to despise pain, but to 
■rejoice in it, and to be delighted with the racking 
stitches of a violent, colic, as is the quality of that 
virtue which the Epicureans have established, and of 
which many of them, by their actions, have left very 
evident proofs? As have many others, who I find 
have surpassed the very rules of their discipline : 
witness the younger C ato ; when 1 sec him dying, 
and tearing out his own bowels, I cannot be con- 
tented simply to believe that his soul was, at that 
time, wholly; exempt from trouble and tear ; I can- 
not think, that he only supported himself in this step, 
which was prescribed to him by the laws of the Stoic 
sect, quite serenely, without emotion or passion : 
there was, methinks, in that man’s \ irtue loo much 
sprightliness and youth to stop there. J make no 
doubt but lie felt a pleasure and delight in so noble 
an action, and that it was more agreeable to him 
than any thing he ever did in his life. Sic a bill i: 
xita at cuusam moricmli vuctinn -sc cs.sc gaiulcrel. : 
“ He went out of life in such a maimer, as if he was 
“glad he had found a reason for dying.”' And L 
really' question, whether he would have been glad to 
have been deprived of the occasion of so brave an 
exploit: am* if that good-nature of his, which made 
him espouse the public benefit rather than his own, 
did not restrain me, I should be ready to believe, 
that he thought himself obliged to fortune, for 
having put virtue to so severe a trial, and for 


Cie. Tuse/Qiuest. lib. i. C>ip. *)(>. 
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having favoured the robber* in trampling the ancient 
libeicy of his country under his feet. Methinks I 
read, in this action, I know not what exultation in 
his soul, and an extraordinary and manly emotion of 
pleasure, when he looked upon the nobleness and 
.sublimity of his under-' aking: 

D' liber at a mg. h‘ f rncior.f 

Circmn fiercer now she is resolved to die. 

Not. stimulated by any hope of glory, as the vulgar 
and effeminate judgment, of some men have con- 
cluded ; for the consideration is too mean to touch 
a mind so generous, so aspiring, and so obstinate ; 
but for tie* very beauty of the thing in itself, which 
he, who had ihe management (N its springs discern- 
ed more dearly, and in its perfection, than we are 
able to do. It gives me a pleasure to find it is 
the judgment of philosophy,! that so brave an action 
would have been indecent in any other life than 
Cato’s, and that it only became his to have such a 
period. However, as reason required, he com- 
manded his son, and the senators who accompanied 
him, to take another course. ('atom , tjuum mere- 
dibilem not ura Iribamet gravitaton, cunujue ipseper- 
pclitd coj, .stau fid roboravisset , scnipcrt/nc in propo.silo 
con si Ho pennansisset , muricmhwt pot ids tjndm tijranni 
nil/ tt.s aspicieiutus era/ : “ Cato having been endow- 
“ ed bv nature with an incredible grav ity, which he 
“ had to .-tified by a perpetual constancy, without 
“ ev er departing from what he had once determined, 
“ he must, of necessity, rather die than see the lace 


* Caesar, who, notwithstanding the great qualities of his, which 
Montaigne set otf with such luslre in the proc eeding chapter, is here 
treated us ho deserves for having committed the most heinous of ail 
crime s. 

+ I lor. lib. i. od. 37, v. 29. 

^ This i.4 what Cicero says, in his Offices, lib. i. cap. 31. Nonnim- 
quam mortem sibi ipsi consciscere alius ilebet, alius in endem causa 
non debet. Nam enim alia in cuusd M. Cato fuit, alia c;eteri qui se 
in Africa Ciesari tracliderunt ? Atqui csteris iersitan vitio datum 
osset si se inltTointert, &c. 
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“ of the tyrant.” Every man’s death must be suit- 
able to his life : we do not become other men by dy- 
ing. I always judge of the death by the life preced- 
ing ; and if any one tells me of a death that, in ap- 
pearance, was accompanied with fortitude, after a 
life that was feeble, 1 conclude the cause that pro- 
duced it to be feeble, and suitable to the life before 
it. The easiness therefore of this death, and the fa- 
cility which he had acquired, in dying, by the vi- 
gour of his mind, shall we say that it ought to be 
the least abatement of the lustre of his virtue f Who, 
that has lus brain ever so little tinctured with true 
philosophy, can imagine Socrates only free from fear 
and passion under the circumstances of imprison- 
The direr- meat, fetters, and condemnation ? Who is there that 
so "rate" at does not discover not only his stability and constancy 
hi. death (which was his common quality), but, likewise, 1 know 
sn prrior to uot what fresh satisfaction and joyous alacrity in his 
last words and actions ? By the pleasure he felt in 
scratching his leg, after his irons were taken off, does 
he not discover the like serenity and joy of soul, to 
find himself disengaged from the past inconvenien- 
ces, and on the point of entering into futurity ? Cato 
may be pleased to pardon me, when I say his death 
was more tragical and lingering, but yet. that of So- 
crates was, 1 know not how, more desirable, inso- 
much that Aristippus, hearing some pitying the man- 
ner of his death, said, “ May the gods grant me 
“ such a death.”* We discern in the souls of these 
two great men, and their imitators (for I very much 
doubt whether they ever had their equals), so per- 
fect a habit of virtue, that it was constitutional to 
them. It is not that painful virtue, nor the law of 
reason, to preserve which, the soul must be, as it 
were, on the rack ; but it is the very essence of 
their souls, their natural and common practise : they 
have rendered it such by a long adherence to the 
precepts of philosophy, imbibed by a rich genius. 


* Diog. Lacrt. in the fife of Aristippus, lib. ii. sect. 76 . 
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and a generous nature. The vicious passions, that 
are born in us, can find no entrance into their breasts: 
the fortitude and steadiness of their souls stifle and 
and extinguish carnal appetites as soon as they begin 
to be in motion. 

Now, that it is not more noble by a sublime and Tr.nwent 
divine resolution, to hinder the birth of temptations, of 
and to be so formed to virtue, that the very seeds 
of the vices may be eradicated, than by mere force to 
hinder their growth, and, by giving way to the first 
motions of the passions, be obliged to arm and op- 
pose their progress, and to conquer them ; and that 
this second effect is not also much more noble than 
to be only furnished with an easy debonnair temper, 
disgusted of itself with debauchery and vice, I do 
not think can be doubted. As to this third and last 
sort of virtue, it seems, indeed, to render a man 
innocent, but not virtuous ; free from doing ill, but 
not apt enough to do good. .Besides, this is a con- 
dition so nearly approaching to imperfection and 
frailty, that I know not very well how to distinguish 
the limits. The very names of Goodness and Inno- 
cence arc, for this reason, in some sort names of 
contempt. I perceive that several virtues, as 
chastity, sobriety, and temperance, may happen to 
us through bodily defects. Constancy in danger (if 
it must be so called), the contempt of death, pa- 
tience under misibrtunes may happen, and are often 
found in men, for want of well judging of such ac- 
cidents, and conceiving of them as they really are. 

J fulness of apprehension and stupidity are therefore 
sometimes the counterfeit of virtuous deeds. As I 
have often seen it happen, that men have had praise 
for what deserved censure. 

An Italian nobleman once made this remark, in wh v thr 
my presence, to the disadvantage of his countrymen, 1 ^ 1 '™* 
viz. That the Italians were so subtle, and so quid Cciciit in 
of apprehension, that they forsaw dangers and acci- i ' rav ‘ r - v - 
dents, which might happen to them, at so great a 
distance, that it is not to be thought strange, if they 
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often went, to Avar to provide for their security, even 
before they had discovered the danger : that we (the 
French) and the Spaniards, who were not so cun- 
ning, were still more to he blamed, tor that wc must 
both see and feel the danger before it could alarm 
us, and that, even then, we were not resolute ; but 
that the Germans and the Swiss, being more heavy 
and dull of apprehension, had not the sense to look 
round them, even when the blows were dealt about, 
their ears. Perhaps he only talked at this rate by 
way of banter; yet certain it is, that, in the trade of 
war, those who have not yet learned it, often rush 
into dangers with more temerity than they do after 
they arc well acquainted with it : 

Hand ignartis quantum Jiova gloria in anuis 

Et preedulce denis prhno certamine pass'd .* 

Knowing how much the hope of glory warms 
The soldier in his first essay of arms. 

For this reason, when we would judge of any parti- 
cular action, we ought previously to consider the 
several circumstances, and the character of the man 
by whom it is performed. 

To say one word of myself, I have sometimes 
known my friends commend that for prudence in me 
which was mere fortune, and ascribe that to courage 
and patience which was owing to judgment ami 
opinion, giving me one title tor another, sometimes 
to my advantage, at other times to my detriment : 
as to the rest, 1 am so far from being arrived to this 
first and more perfect degree of excellence, where 
virtue is become a habit, that 1 have scarce made 
any trial of the second, i have made no great 
efforts to curb the desires In which I lime been im- 
portuned. My virtue is virtue, or rather casual and 
accidental innocence. If J had been born of a more 
irregular constitution, I fear my case would haw- 
been very lamentable; for I have scarce ever e\j>e- 

* /lint id. 'lib. xi. ver. 154, 153. 
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rieliccd a fortitude of mind to resist passions that 
were ever so little vehement. I know not how to 
nourish quarrels and debates in my own breast, so 
that I owe no thanks to myself if I am exempt from 
several vices: 

- Si vtlns medioc?ibris 9 ac men panels 
Me ndos a est vat ura , alinqui recta (edit t si 
Hgregio hispersos.reprendas corpora mn mj J* 

If trivial faults deform my upright soul. 

Like a fair face when blemish’d with a mole* 

I owe it more to my fortune than to my reason. 1 
happened to be descended from a race famous for 
probity, and from a very good father. I know not 
whether he has entailed any of his humours upon me, 
or whether domestic examples, and the good instruc- 
tion I received in my infancy, have insensibly contri- 
buted to it, or else whether 1 was born so : 

Sen Libra , sen me Scorpins aspn'tt 
Fonmdolosus , pars violent tor 
Natalis hone , sen tip a inns 
llespena * Capriconn/s mida. [ 

Whatever star did at my birth prevail, 

Whether mv fate was weigh'd in Libra’s scale: 

Or Scorpio reign’d, whose gloomy pow’r 
Rules dreadful o’er the natal hour; 

Or Capricorn with angry rays. 

Those tyrants of the Western seas. 

Hut so it is, that I have a natural abhorrence lor most 
of the vices. The answer which Antisthcncs made 
to one who asked him, “ What was the best thing to 
“ learn ?” viz. “ To unlearn evil,”f seems very simi- 
lar to this representation. I have them in abhor- 
rence, I say, from an opinion so natural, and so much 
my own, that the very instinct and impression of 
them, which 1 brought with me from my nurse, I 
still retain, no motive whatsoever having been ellec- 


* Horat. lib. i. sat. 6. ver. 65, &c. 
f Hor. lib. ii. ode 17, ver. 17, &c. 

± Diog. Laert. in the Life of Antithetic**, lib. vi. sect 7. 
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tual to make me alter it ; nay, not my own dis- 
courses, which, by rambling, in some things, from 
the common road, might easily license me to com- 
mit actions, which such natural inclination gives me 
an aversion to. 

What I am going to say is monstrous, yet I will 
say it. 1 find myself, in many things, more curbed 
and regulated by my manners than my opinion, and 
my concupiscence not so debauched as my reason. 
Aristippus established such bold opinions in favour 
of pleasure and riches, as made all the philosophers 
declaim against him : but, as to his manners, Dio- 
nysius the Tyrant having presented three beautiful 
wenches to him for his choice of one, he made an- 
swer, that he would have them all ; and that Paris 
was in the wrong, for preferring one before her other 
two companions : but, when he carried them home 
to liis house, lie sent them back untouched : his sex-- 
vant finding the money, which he carried after him, 
too heavy a load for him,* he ordered him to pour 
it out in the road, and there leave the quantity that 
encumbered him. And Epicurus, whose doctrines 
were so irreligious and effeminate, was, in his life, 
very devout and laborious : he wrote to a friend of 
his, that he lived upon nothing but biscuit and water, 
and desired him to send him a little cheese, to re- 
serve it till he had a mind to make a sumptuous feast. 
Must it be true, that, in order to be perfect, we 
must be so by an occult, natural, and universal pro- 
perty, without law, reason, or example ? The irre- 
gularities of which I have been guilty, are not, 1 
thank God, of the worst sort, and I have condemned 
myself for them, in proportion to the guilt of them, 
for they never infected my judgment. On the con- 
trary, 1 accuse them more severely in myself than in 
another; but that is all, for, as to the rest, I oppose 
too little resistance, and too easily suffer myself to 

* Diog. Lacrt. in the Life of Aristippus, lib. ii. sect. 67 — 77, and 
Il'jr. lib. ii. sat. iii. ver. ICOj &c. 
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incline to the other scale of the balance, only I mo- 
derate and prevent them from mixing with other 
vices, which are apt to intwine with, and hang to, one 
another, if a man does not take care. I have con- 
tracted and curtailed mine, to make them as simple 
and uncompounded as I could : 

Nec ultra 

Errorem foveo .* 

Nor do I indulge ray error farther. 

For as to the opinion of the Stoics, who say, tv bring 
“ That the wise man, when he w r orks, operates by 
“ all the virtues together, though one be most appa- ,|ocs n,,t 
“ rent, according to the nature of the action,” (and, li'aM* 
as to this, the similitude of the human body might be to aU lhe 
of some service to them, because choler cannot ope- 
rate without the assistance of all the humours, though 
choler be predominant) if from thence they would 
likewise infer, that, wiien the wicked man acts wick- 
edly, he acts by all the vices together, I do not be- 
lieve it to be merely so, or else 1 do not understand 
them, for, indeed, 1 find the contrary. These are some 
of those acute but trifling subtleties which philosophy 
sometimes insists on. I am addicted to some \ ices, 
but I fly from others as much as a saint would do. 

The Peripatetics also disown this indissoluble con- 
nection and complication ; and Aristotle is of opi- 
nion, that a man may be prudent and just, and at 
the same time intemperate and incontinent. Socrates 
confessed to some who had discovered, in his physi- 
ognomy, an inclination to a certain vice, that he had, 
indeed, a natural propensity to it, but that he had, 
by discipline, corrected it :t and Stilpo, the philoso- 
pher’s familiar friend, used to say, that he was born 
with an appetite both to wine and women, but that, 
by study, he had learned to abstain from both.J 

What I have in me that is good, I ascribe it, on what Mon- 
th e contrary, to the lot of my birth, and am not be- t:ii s ue ’ s 

* Juv. sat. viii. vcr. 194. f Cic. Tusc. Quest, lib. iv. cap. 37. 

J Cic. Lib. de Fato, cap. 5. 
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h olden for it either to law, precept, or any other in- 
struction : my innocence i". perfectly simple, with 
little assurance, and less art. Among all the vices 
I mortally hate cruelty, bofh by nature and judg- 
ment, as the very extreme of all vices: but, withal, 
I am so tender-hearted, that it grieves me to see the 
throat of a fowl cut, nor can I bear to hear the cry 
of a hare in the teeth of my dogs, though hunting is 
my most favourite diversion. Such as have sensual 
pleasure to encounter with, willingly make use of 
this argument, to show that it is altogether vicious 
and unreasonable ; that, when it is at the height, it 
masters us to such a degree, that reason can have 
no access to it ; and they instance the commerce 
with the fair sex, 

Cum jam prcr^agil gaitdia corpus, 

vli'juc in co cst Perms, ut muliebi in amscrttl arva.* 

when they think that the pleasure transports us to 
such a degree, that* our reason cannot perform its 
office while we are in such an extasy and rapture. 

I know, however, that it may be otherwise ; and 
that sometimes a man has it in his power, if he will, 
to turn his mind, even in the critical minute, to other 
thoughts ; but then it must be bent to it deliberately, 
and of set purpose. I know that a man may triumph 
over the utmost effort of pleasure. I have ex- 
perienced this myself j and have not found Venus so 
imperious a goddess, as many, and some more re- 
formed than myself, declare her to be. I do not 
think it a miracle, as the queen of Navarre does, in 
one of the talcs of her Jleptameron (which is a very 
pretty book for her subject), nor a thing of extreme 
difficulty, do spend whole nights, where a man has 
all the convcniency and liberty he can desire, with a 
long wished-fbr mistress, and yet be true to the pro- 
mise he may have made, to satisfy himself with 
kisses and gentle squeezes of the hand. I fanev. 

* Lucrct. Jib. iv. \>er. 1 099, Ac, 
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who serve in. it out of a pure zeal for religion, and of 
those also .who have only in view the protection of the 
laws of their country, or the service of their prince, he 
would not be able, from both mustered together, to 
form one complete company of gens d’arms. Whence 
now does this proceed, that there are so few to be 
found who . have maintained the same purpose, and 
the same progress in pur public commotions, and 
that we see them one while jogging but a foot-pace* 
and another while riding full speed ; and how comes 
.it that we see the same men spoiling our affairs at 
one time by their violence and acrimony, at another 
time by their coldness, indolence, and dulness, but 
that they are swayed by partial and casual consider- 
ations, according to the variation of which they move. 

I see plainly that we do not willingly afford devo- The *<-ai 
tion any other offices but such as flatter our pas- Christians 
sions. There is no warfare so excellent as that of 
the Christian. Our zeal performs wonders, when it fu^'. ce 
seconds our inclination to hatred, cruelty, ambition, 
avarice, detraction, rebellion, &c. But if it be 
turned against the grain, towards good-nature, be- 
nignity, temperance, &c. unless, by a miracle, some 
uncommon disposition prompt us to it, it stirs 
neither hand nor foot. Our religion, which is framed 
for the extirpation of vices, screens, nourishes, and 
incites them. We must not mock God. If we be- 
lieved in him, I do not say by faith, but with a sim- 

E le belief, nay (to our great shame I speak it), if we 
elieved and acknowledged him as we do any other 
history, or as any of our companions, we should 
love him above all other things, for the infinite 
goodness and beauty that shine in him ; at least he 
would have the same rank in our affections, as 
riches, pleasures, glory, and our friends. The best 
of us .all is not so much afraid of offending him, as 
offending a neighbour, a parent, or a master. Is 
there a man of so weak understanding, who, hav- 
ing any of our vicious pleasures in view on one side, 
and, on the o titer, as full a knowledge and persua- 
vot. E 
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sion of a state of a glorious immortality, would be 
■willing to exchange the one for the other ? and yet 
we often renounce the latter, out of mere contempt; 
for -what lust tempts us to blaspheme, if not, per- 
haps, even the desire of offending ? While the priest 
was initiating Antisthenes the philosopher in the 
mysteries of Orpheus, and telling him, that they 
who devoted themselves to that religion, were to 
receive eternal and perfect happiness after their 
death ; the philosopher said* to lum, “ If thou be- 
“ lievestit, why dost not thou thyself die?” Diogenes, 
more bluntly, according to his manner, though not 
so much to our present purpose, saidt to the priest, 
who made the like speech to him, that he should 
enter into his order, if he would be happy in the 
other world ? “ Wouldst thou make me believe, that 
“ two such great men as Agesilaus and Epaminondas 
“ will be miserable ; and that thyself, who art but a 
“ calf, and canst do no good, shalt be happy, be- 
“ cause thou" art a priest ?” If we received these 
great promises of everlasting happiness, with the 
same deference as we do a philosophical lecture, we 
should not be so horribly afraid of death : 

Non jam semoriem dissolvi r onqucrcretur , 

Sad magis ire J'oras, vcstcmque relinquere ut anguis. 
Gauderct, praeluuga senex uvt corin' cerv;>S.% 

We should not on a death-bed grieve to be 
Dissolv’d, but rather launch out cheerfully 
From our old hut, and with the snake be glad 
To cast off the corrupted slough we had ; 

Or with th* old stag rejoice to be now clear 

From the large horns too poud’rous grown to bear. * 

“ I am willing to be dissolved,” we should say, “ and 
“ to be with Jesus Christ.”§ The force of Plato’s 
arguments for the immortality of the soul actually 
made some of his disciples dispatch themselves, that 


* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Antisthenes, lib. vi. sect. ♦. 

+ Idem, in the Life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. sect. 89. 
j Lucrct. lib. hi. ver. 612/Ac. 

5 St. Paul’s JLp. to the Philip^ians, chap. i. ver. 29; 
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they might the sooner enjoy the hopes he gave 
them. 

All this very plainly demonstrates, that we only The found, 
receive our religion after our own fashion, and by our 
own hands, and no otherwise than as other religions of thechru- 
are received. Whether we happen to be in countries gj“n/ el, ‘ 
where it is in practice ; whether we have a venera- 
tion for the antiquity of it, or for the authority of 
the professors of it ; whether we fear the menaces 
which it fulminates against unbelievers, or are en- 
couraged by its promises : these things ought to be 
considered only as auxiliaries to our faith, for they 
are obligations altogether human. Another country, 
other evidences, the like promises and threatenings, 
might, by the same rule, imprint a belief quite con- 
trary. We arc Christians by the same title as we 
are either Perigordins, or Germans : and what Plato 
says, that there are few men so obstinate in atheism, 
but a pressing danger will reduce them to an ac- 
knowledgment of the divine power, does not relate 
to a true Christian : it is for mortal and human reli- 
gions to be received by human recommendation. 

What kind of faith must that be which is planted and 
established in us by pusillanimity and cowardice ? 
a pleasant faith, that only believes in its object, for 
want of the courage not to believe it ! Can a vicious 
passion, such as inconstancy and astonishment, pro- 
duce any thing regular in our minds ? The atheists, 
says Plato, are confident, upon the strength of their 
own judgment, that what is advanced about hell 
and future torments is a fiction ; but when an op- 
portunity presents itself for their making the expe- 
riment, at the time that old age or sickness brings 
them to the confines of death, the terror of it pos- 
sesses them with a new belief, from a horror of their 
future state. And, by reason they arc terrified by 
such impressions, Plato, in his laws, forbids all such 
threatening doctrines, and all persuasive arguments, 
that any evil can come to man from the gods, unless 
it be for his great good when it happens to him, and 

e 2 
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for a medicinal effect. They say of Bion, that, being 
infected with Theodorus’s atheistical principles, he 
bad, for a long time, held religious men in derision, 
but that, when death stared him in the face, he be-, 
came superstitious to an extreme degree, as if the 
gods* were to be managed just as Bion pleased. 
From Plato, and these examples, we conclude that 
we are reduced to the belief of a God, either by rea- 
son, or by force. Atheism being a proposition not 
only unnatural and monstrous, but difficult, and 
very hard to be digested by the mind of man, be he 
ever so haughty and dissolute ; there arc instances 
enough of men, who, out of the vanity and pride, 
of broaching uncommon opinions, and of being re- 
formers of the world, outwardly affect the profession 
of such opinions, who, if they are fools enough, have 
not the power to plant them in their own con- 
sciences : nevertheless, if von plunge a dagger into, 
their breasts,* they will not fail to lift up their hands 
towards heaven ; and when the fear, or the distem- 
per, has abated and suppressed this licentious heat 
of a fickle humour, they will immediately recover, 
and suffer themselves, very discreetly, to be recon- 
ciled to the public creeds and forms. A doctrine 
seriously digested is one thing, and these superficial 
impressions another, which, springing from the de- 
pravity of an unsettled mind, float rashly and at 
random in the fancy. Miserable, hair-brained 
wretches, who would, if it was possible, fain be 
worse than they are ! 

whatonght The errors of paganism, and the ignorance of our 

*" fi r '*|£ t0 sacred truths, led Plato, that great genius, but great 

Corf- only with human grandeur, into another error, next 
a-kin to it, that “ Children and old people were 
“ most susceptible of religion j” as if it sprung and 
derived its credit from our weakness : the knot that 


* This reflection, which ip so just and natural, is by Diogenes 
Laertius himself, who having no great fund of his own, it would 
have been cruel to rob him of this. See his Life of Bion, sect. 55. 
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flight to bind the judgment and the will j that ought 
to restrain the soul, and fasten it to the creator, 
must be a knot that derives its foldings and strength, 
hot from our considerations, our arguments, and pas- 
sions, but from a divide arid supernatural constraint, 
having but Otic fdriri, on 6 face, and one lustre. 

Which is the authority of God and his divine grace. 

Now, the he?rt and soul being goverhe4 and com- 
manded by faith, it is. reasonable that it should draw 
in the assistance of all Our other faculties, as far as 
they are able to contribute to its service. 

Neither is it to be imagined, that this whole ma-Th? divine 
chine has not some marks imprinted on. it by the hy 
hand of its almighty Architect ; and that there is not, his vWble 
in the things of this world, some image that bears a wor *' 
sort of resemblance to the workman who has built 
and formed them. In these sublime works he has 
left the stamp of his divinity, and itis only owing to our 
weakness that we cannot discern it. It is what he him- 
self tells us, that he manifests his invisible operations 
to us by those that are visible. Sebonde applied him- 
self' to this worthy study, and demonstrates to us, 
that there is not any piece in the world that dero- 
gates from its Maker. It would be a wrong to the 
divine goodness, if the universe did not concur in 
our belief. The heavens, the earth, the elements, 
our bodies, our souls, all things unite in this, if we 
can but find out the way to make it of use to us : 
they instruct us, if we are capable of learning : for 
this world is a very sacred temple, into which man is 
introduced to contemplate statues, not made with 
mortal hands, but. such as the divine purpose has 
made the objects of sense, the sun, the stars, the 
water, and the earth, to represent them to our under- 
standing.” “ The invisible things of God,” says St. 

Paul, “ from the creation of the world, are clearly 
“ seen, being understood by the things that are 
w made, even his eternal power and godhead :” * 


* Epistle to the Romans, chap. i. ver. 20. 
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Atque dieb factem cadi non invidet orli 
Ipse Deus, vultusque suos , corpusquc recludit 
Semper volvendo : seque ipsum inculcat et offer t, 

Ut bene cognosci possit , doceatque videndo 
Qualis eat 9 doceatque suas attendere leges . * 

And God himself envies not men the grace 
Of seeing and admiring heaven’s lace j 
But, rolling it about, he still anew 
Presents its varied splendor to our view; 

And on our minds himself inculcates so. 

That we th’ almighty Mover well may know 
Instructing us, by seeing him the cause 
Of all, to reverence and obey his laws. 

As to our human reason and arguments, they are 
but as lumpish barren matter : the grace of God is 
the form ; it is this which gives the fashion and value 
to it As the virtuous deeds of Socrates and Cato 
remain vain and fruitless, for not having had the love 
and obedience due to the true Creator of all things for 
their end and object, and for their not having known 
God ; so is itwith our imagination and reason : they 
have a kind of body, but it is an inform mass, with- 
out fashion, and without light, if faith and God’s grace 
be not added to it. Sebonde’s arguments, being illus- 
trated by faith, are thereby rendered firm and solid : 
they are capable of serving as directions, and of be- 
ing the principal guides to a learner, to put him into 
the way of this knowledge : they, in some measure, 
form him to, arid render him capable of, the grace of 
God, by means of which he afterwards completes 
and 'perfects himself in our belief. I know a person 
of authority, bred up to letters, who confessed to 
me,, that he was reclaimed from the errors of infide- 
lity by Sebonde’s arguments : and should they be 
stripped of this ornament, and of the assistance and 
sanction of faith, and be looked upon as mere human 
fancies, to contend with those who are precipitated 
into the dreadful and horrible darkness of irreligion,, 

* Manil. lib. ,iv, at the latter end. 
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they would, even then, be found to be as solid and 
firm as any others of the same nature that could be 
brought against them ; so that we shall be enabled to 
say to our opponents, 

Si melius quid Judies, areesse j vel imperiumfer.* 

If you have arguments more fit, 

' Produce them, or to these submit. 

Let them either submit to the force of our proof?, or 
produce others, or on any other subject, that are bet- 
ter connected and more substantial. I am, unawares, 
already half way engaged in the answer which I pro- 
posed to make, in the vindication ofSebonde, against 
the second objection. 

Some say, that “ liis arguments are weak, and ‘ 

“ unable to make good what he intends and they againsTs". 
undertake, with great ease, to confute them. These 
objectors are to be handled a little more roughly, for the argu- 
they are more dangerous and more malicious than the 
former. Men are apt to wrest the sayings of another, 
to favour their own prejudiced opinions. To an 
atheist all writings lead to atheism : he infects inno- 
cent matter with his own venom : these have their 
judgments so prepossessed, that Sebonde’s arguments 
appear insipid to them. As for the rest, they think 
we give them fair play, in allowing them the free 
use of weapons that are merely human, to combat 
our religion, which they durst not attack in its ma- 
jesty, full of authority and command. The method 
which I take, and think to be the most proper for 
curing this frenzy, is to crush, and spurn under foot, 
this arrogance and pride of men ; to make them sen- 
sible of their emptiness, vanity, and extreme no.- 
thingness ; to wrest the wretched arms of their reason 
out of their hands ; to make them bow down apd bite 
the ground, under the authority and reverence of the 
divine majesty. It is that alone to which know- 
ledge and wisdom appertain ; that alone which can 


* Hor. lib. i. ep. v. ver. 6. 
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form any estimate of itself, and from which we pur- 
loin whatever we value ourselves upon : 


Ou yxg ia, Qfovltw o ®iof plyx aXXoi » txvrov. 


God permits not any being, but himself, to be truly wise. 


Let us demolish that presumption, the first found- 
ation of the tyranny of the evil spirit : Deus superbis 
resist it, humilibus autem dat gratiam :* “ God re- 
“ sisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the hum- 
“ ble.” Understanding is in all the gods, says 
Plato, but in man there is little or none. How- 
ever, it is very comforting to a Christian to see our 
mortal and frail talents so fitly suited to our holy 
and divine faith, that, when they are employed on 
subjects which are in their own nature mortal and 
frail, they are not more equally or more strongly 
appropriated to them. Let us see then, if there are 
stronger reasons than those of Sebonde in the power 
of man ; nay, if it be possible for him to arrive at 
any certainty, by reason and argument. For St. 
Augustine, pleading against these people, has good 
cause to reproach their injustice for maintaining 
those parts of our belief to be false, which our rea- 
son cannot comprehend. And, to demonstrate that 
many things may be, and may have been, of which 
pur reason cannot discover the nature and causes, 
he sets before them certain known and undoubted 
experiments, into which man confesses he has no 
insight. And this he does, as all other things, with 
a curious and ingenious inquiry. We must do more 
than this, and make them know, that, to evince the 
weakness of their reason, there is no necessity of 
calling out rare examples ; and that it is so lame and 
so blind, that there is no facility clear enough for it ; 
that what is difficult and easy are one and the same 
to it; that all subjects equally, and nature in gene- 
ral, disclaim its jurisdiction and interposition. What 


* 1 Pet, ch,v. ver. 5, 
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does truth mean, when she preaches to us to beware 
ofworldlyphilosophy;* when it so often inculcates to 
us, “ that the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
“ God ;+ that of all vanities man is the vainest ; that 
“ the man who presumes upon his wisdom, does not 
“ so much as know what wisdom is ; and that man 
** who is nothing, if he thinks himself any thing, is 
“ deceived ?” These . sentences of the holy spirit 
express in so clear ancf lively a manner what I am for 
maintaining, that there needs no other proof to con- 
vince men, who would with all obedience submit to 
such authority. 

But these are willing to be scourged at their own 
expense, and do not care that their reason should be above thT* 
opposed by any thing but reason. Let us then, fur"* 1 "* crea * 
once, consider a man alone without foreign assist- 
ance, armed only with his own weapons, and desti- 
tute of the divine grace and wisdom, which is all 
his honour, his strength, and the foundation of his 
existence. Let him make me understand, by the 
force of his reason, upon what foundation he has 
built those great advantages which he thinks he has 
above all other creatures : who has made him be- 
lieve that this wonderful motion of the celestial arch, 
the eternal light of those tapers that roll so majes- 
tically over his head, the surprising motions of the 
boundless ocean, should be established, and continue 
for so many ages, purely for his convenience and 
service ? can any thing be imagined so ridiculous as 
that this miserable caitiff, who is not so much as mas- 
ter of himself, arid exposed to be injured by all 
things, should style himself master and emperor of 
the world, of which it is not in his power to know 
the least part, much less to command the whole ? 
and this privilege, which he arrogates to himself, of 
being the only creature, in this vast fabric, that has 


* St. Paul to the Colossians, ch. ii. ver. 8. 
f 1 Cor. ch. iii. ver. ltf. 
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the capacity of distinguishing the beauty and the 
parts of it ; the only one that can return his thanks 
to its architect, and keep an account of the revenues 
and disbursements of the world ; who, I wonder, 
sealed that patent for him ? let him show us hiscom- 
missionfor this great and splendid employment. Was 
it granted in favour of the wise only ? Few people are 
sharers in it. Are fools and knaves worthy of so ex- 
traordinary a favour, and, being the worst part of 
mankind, to be preferred before all the rest ? Shall 
we believe the passage which says,* Quorum igitur 
causa quis dixerit effectual esse mundam ? Korum sci- 
licet animantium, qua ratione atuntur. Hi sunt J)ii 
et homines , quibus profecto nihil est melius : “ For 
“ whose sake, therefore, shall we conclude that this 
“ world was made ? For theirs who have the use of 
“ reason. These are gods and men, than whom 
“ certainly nothing is better.” We can never suf- 
ficiently decry the impudence of this conjunction. 
But, poor creature, what has he in himself worthy 
of such an advantage ? To consider the incorrupti- 
ble life of the celestial bodies, their beauty, magni- 
tude, and continual motion, by so just a rule : 

Cum suspicimus magni ccclestia mundi 

Templa super, stcllisque micantibus (Ether a Jixum, 

Efvenit in mentem lance solisque viarum. f 

When we the heavenly arch above behold, 

And the vast sky adorn’d with stars of gold. 

And mark the reg’lar courses tliat the sun 
And moon in their alternate progress run. 

To consider the dominion and influence which those 
bodies have, not only over our lives and fortunes : 

Facta et enim et vitas hominum suspendit ah astris j J 
Men’s lives and actions on the stars depend j 


* That is to say, Balbus the Stoic, who speaks thus in Cicero d« 
de Natura Deorum, lib. ji. cap. 53. 
f Lucret. lib. v. 1203. J Manil. lib.' iii. ver. 58. 
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but over our very inclinations, our reason, OUT wills, 
which are governed, animated, and. agitated at the 
mercy of their influences : 

iue long e 

Deprendit tacitis dominantia legibus astra 9 
Et totum alternd mtindum ratione moveri , 

Fatorumque vices certis discernere signis. * 

Contemplating the stars, he finds that they 
Rule by a silent and a secret sway ; 

And that th* enamell’d spheres which roll above. 
Incessant by alternate causes move ; 

Ahd, studying these, he also can foresee 
By certain signs the turns of destiny. 

To observe, that no man, not even a king, is exempt, 
but that monarchies, empires, and all this lower 
world, are influenced by the motions of the least of 
the celestial orbs : 

Quart tuque quamparvi faciant dhcrimina motus, 

Tantam est hoc regnum quod regibus imperat ipsis . f 

How great a change a little motion brings. 

So great this kingdom is that governs kings ! 

If Our virtues, our vices, our knowledge, and learn* 
ing, and this same reasoning of ours upon the power 
of the stars, and this comparison of them to us, pro- 
ceed, as our reason judges, by their means, and 
from their favour : 


Furil alter amove, 

Et pojitum tranare potest el vertere Trojan : 

Alterius sors est scribe ndis le gibus apta : 

Ecce pattern nati perimunt 9 natosque pa rentes , 
Mutuhque armati coeunt in vulnera jratres . 

Non nostrum hoc helium est : cognntur tante movere , 
Jnque suas Jerri pcenas , laceranddquc membra ; 

Hoc quoque fatale est y sic ipsum expendere fatum . + 

One mad in love may cross the raging main, 

To level lofty Ilium with the plain ; 


* Manil. lib. i. ver. 62, &c . 
f Idem. lib. i. ver. 57, et lib. iv. ver. 93- 
t Idem. lib. iv. ver. 79 — 85, 118. 
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Another’s fate inclines him more by far. 

To study laws and statutes for the bar. 

Sons kill their fathers, fathers kill their sons, 

And one arm’d brother 'gainst another runs. 

This war’s not their’s, but Fate’s that spurs them on 
To shed the blood, which shed they must bemoan ; 

And 1 ascrilie it to the will of Fate, 

Tiiat on this theme I now expatiate. 

If we hold this portion of reason which we have by 
the bounty of Heaven, how is it possible that ife 
should make us equal to the donor ? how can it sub- 
ject his essence and qualities to our knowledge? 
Whatever we sfce in those bodies astonishes us : Qua 
molitio , qUafcrramenta, qui vcctes , qua machine? , qui 
ministn tetiii operisjuerunt ?* u What contrivance, 
“ what instruments, whatlevers, whatmachines, what 
u operators were employed in so vast a work ?” why do 
we deprive them of soul, of life, and of reason ? have 
we, who have no correspondence with them, but in 
obedience, discovered any immovable and insensible 
stupidity in them ? shall we say, that we have disco- 
vered the use of a reasonable soul in no other crea- 
ture but man ? and why ? have we seen any thing 
like the sun ? docs it cease to be, because we have 
not seen any thing like to it ? and do its motions 
cease, because there are no other like to them ? if 
what we have not seen, is therefore not in being, our 
knowledge is wonderfully contracted : Qua sunt 
t untie a mini august ia! t “ How narrow are our un- 
“ standings!” Are they not dreams of human vanity 
to make the moon a celestial world ? to fancy, as 
Anaxagoras did, that there are mountains and val- 
lies in it? and there plant habitations and human 
dwellings, and to raise colonies in it for our conve- 
venience, as Plato and Plutarch have done ? and of 
our earth, to make a bright shining star? Inter 
catera mortalitatis incommoda , et hoc est , caligd men - 
tium : nec tantum necessitas errandi , sed erYorum 
amor , I Corruptible coj'pus aggravat animam , et 

t 

* Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib; i. cap. 3. f Cic. de Nat lib. I. cap. 3L 
t In some edition* of Montaigne, the passage that follows m 
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dcprimit terrena inhabit atio scnsum multa cogitantem ; 

Amongst other inconveniences of mortality, this 
M is one, viz. the darkness of the understanding, 

“ which is not only under a necessity of erring, but 

takes delight in it.” Senec. de Ira, lib. ii. 
cap. 9. 

Presumption is our natural and original infirmity : Prewmp, 
the most wretched and frail of all creatures is man,^ n r “", y 
and yet, withal, the proudest ; he sees and feels him- natural 
self lodged here in the dirt and nastiness of the” 1 * 11, 
world, nailed and rivetted to the worst, the most 
.stagnated, and most corrupted part of the universe, 
in the lowest story of it, and the farthest from the 
arch of heaven, on the same floor with animals of the 
worst condition of the three species ; * yet, in his 
imagination, he soars above the orb of the moon, 
and casts the sky under his feet. 

By the vanity of this same imagination he makes % what 
himself equal with God, attributes to himself divine 
qualities, withdraws and separates himrelf from the ■**'?<•• *" rit y 
croud of the other creatures, carves for tire animals anTman. 
his brethren and companions, and distributes such a 
portion of faculty and force to them as he thinks fit. 

How does he know, by the strength of his under- 
standing, the internal and secret motives of the 
animals ? From what comparison, between them and 
us, does he infer them to be so stupid as lie thinks 
them ? When I play with my cat, who knows whe- 
ther puss is not more diverted with me than I am 
with puss ? We divert each other with monkey tricks. 

If I have my time of beginning or leaving off, she 

ascribed to Seneca, ep. 65, but it is not in that epistle ; and I fancy, 
by the style of it, it is not to be met with in any other of Seneca’s 
discourses. However this be, it may be thus rendered into English: 
the corruptible body stupifies the soul of man, and this early habi- 
tation dulls the imagination, which is employed on a multitude of , 
objects. — At length I met with this passage in St. Augustine de Ci- 
vitate I)ei, lib xii. cap. 15. 

* That is to say, with the animals of the terrestrial species, al- 
ways creeping upon the earth, and therefore of a worse kind than 
the two other species that fly in the air, or swim in the water. 
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also has hers. Plato, in his picture of the Golden 
Age, under Saturn, reckons, among the principal 
advantages that a man then enjoyed, his communi- 
cation with the beasts, of which, inquiring and inform- 
ing himself, he knew their true qualities, and wherein 
they differed, by which he acquired a very perfect 
intelligence and prudence, and led his life more hap- 
pily than we can do. Need we a fuller proof to 
judge of human impudence with regard to beasts ? 
This great author was of opinion, that nature, in the 
greater part of the corporeal form which she had 
given them, had regard only to the use of the prog- ( , 
nostications that were drawn from them in his time. 
The defect which hinders the communication be- 
tween us and them, why is it not as bad for us as 
for them ? It is yet to determine, where the fault is, 
that we do not understand one another ; for we do 
not understand them any more than they do us : for 
this very reason they may reckon us beasts, as we do 
them. It is no great wonder if we do not under- 
stand them, any more than we do the Basques and the 
Troglodites : and yet some have boasted, that they 
understood them ; as, for instance, Apollonius 
Thyaneus,* Melampus,t Tiresias, Thales, &c. And 
since, as cosmographcrs say,t there are nations that 
revere a dog for their king, they must, of necessity, 
put some construction upon his voice and motions. 

The braus \Ve must take notice of the parity there is be- 
cateTclr' tween us : we have a tolerable understanding of their 
thoughts to sense, and the beasts have of our’s much in the same 
ttwr,a"neii degree : they threaten, caress, and entreat us, and 
»s men. so do we them : as for the rest, we plainly discover, 

that there is a full and entire communication between 
them, and that not only those of the same species, 
but even of different species, understand one 
another. 

* ApoIIodorus, lib. i. cap. 9, sect. 11. f Id. lib. iii. cap. 6, scct.7. 

J Piin. Nat. Hist. Jib. vi. sect. 30. . Ex Africa; parte Ptocmbari, 
Proemphanae qui cancm pro rege ha^eut, motu cjus imperia augu- 
rantes. 
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Et mutes pecudes , et denique secla fernrum, 

Dmimiles fuerunt voces variasqve cluere 9 

Cum metus aut dolor est , aut cum jam gaudia gliscunt .* 

The tamer herds, and wilder sort of brutes, 

Though w r e, and rightly too, conclude them muted; 

Yet utter dissonant and various notes 

From gentler lungs, and more distended throats; 

As fear, or grief, or anger do them move, 

Or as they near approach the joys of love. 

The dog has a certain kind of barking, by which 
the horse knows he is angry ; and another manner 
of barking, which excites no fear : even in the very 
beasts that make no noise at all, we easily conclude, 
from the social offices we observe amongst them, 
that they have some other way of communication : 
their very motions serve the same purpose as lan- 
guage : 

JVnn alia longe ratione atque ipsa videtnr 
Prolrahere ad geslum pueros infautia linguce . f 

As infants who, for want of words, devise 
Expressive motions with their hands and eyes. 

And why not, as well as our dumb folks, dispute, 
argue, and tell stories by signs : I have seen some 
so ready at this, that, really, they wanted nothing 
of the perfection of making themselves understood : 
lovers are angry, reconciled, entreat, thank, make 
assignations, and, in short, speak every thing by their 
eyes ; 

El silentio encor suole 
Haver prieghi e parole. % 

Silence itself, in the fond lover, 

His am’rous passion will discover. 

Would you think it ? With our very hands we re- 
quire, promise, call, dismiss, threaten, supplicate, 
deny, interrogate, admire, .number, confess, repent, 
fear, confound, doubt, instruct, command, incite, 

* Lucret. lib. v.ver. 1058, &c. f Ibid. 

J Aminto of Tasso, atto ii. nel choro, ver. 34, 35. 
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encourage, swear, testify, accuse, condemn, ab- 
solve, affront, despise, defy, provoke, flatter, ap- 
plaud, bless, humble, mock, reconcile, recommend, 
exalt, entertain, rejoice, complain, repine, despair, 
wonder, exclaim, keep silence, and what not ; and 
all this with a variation and multiplication, even to 
the emulation of speech : with the head we invite, 
dismiss, own, disown, give the lie, welcome, ho- 
nour, reverence, disdain, demand, refuse, rejoice, 
lament, caress, rebuke, submit, huff, exhort, threaten, 
assure, and inquire ? Would you think it, the same 
with the eye-brows ? with the shoulders ? There is 
not a motion that does not speak both a language in- 
telligible, without discipline, and a public language ; 
frorii whence it follows, that, considering the variety 
and distinguished use of the others, this ought rather 
to be judged the proper language of human nature. 

I omit what necessity particularly suggests, on a 
sudden, to those who are speechless ; the alphabets 
on the fingers, grammars in gesture, and the sciences 
that are only by them exercised and expressed ; nor 
do I. mention the nations which, Pliny says,* have 
no language but nidus mot usque membrorum ; “ the 
“ nods and motion of the limbs.” An ambassador 
from the city of Abdera, after a long speech he made 
to Agis, king of Sparta, demanded of him, “ What 
answer must I return to my fellow-citizens?” 

“ Tell them,” said ho, “ that I have given thee 
“ leave to say what thou w'ouldst, and as much as 
“ tjiou wonldst, without ever speaking a word.”+ 
Is not this a silent way of speaking, and very easy 
to be understood ? 

ThK-fjja- As to the rest., what kind of sufficiency is there in 
^observed us f l° not obsciTe in the operations of the 

in the beha- animals ? Is there a police icgulated with more or- 
?iourof diversified with more charges and offices, and 

# Plin. Nat, Hist. lib. vi. cap. f>0. 

f PJrtarch, in hte notable of the Laccd-Tinonians, at the 

ord Agik. 
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more inviolably maintained than that of the bees ? Is brute p»rt 
it to be imagined, that so regular a disposition ofac-"^**'"*' 
tions and offices could be made without reason and 
prudence ? 

His quidam sigms alque heec exempt a seqmiti, 

Ksse apibus partem divince mentis, et kaustus 
jEthereos dixen.* 

Some, from such instances as these, conclude 
That bees, in part, with reason are endu’d. 

The swallows, that we see, at the return of the spring, 
searching all the corners of our houses for the most 
commodious places wherein to build their nests, do 
they seek without judgment, and out of a thousand, 
choose the fittest tor their purpose, without discern- 
ment ? And, in that elegant and admirable architec- 
ture of theirs, can the birds prefer a square figure to 
one that is round, an obtuse angle to • a right one, 
without knowing their qualities and effects ? Do they 
first bring clay, and then water, without knowing 
that the moisture of the latter softens the hardness of 
the former ? Do they line their palace with moss or 
feathers, without foreseeing that it wouldbe more soft 
and easy for the tender limbs of their young ? Do 
they covet shelter from the rainy winds, and place 
their lodgings towards the east, without knowing 
the different qualities of those winds, and consider- 
ing that one is more comfortable to them than ano- 
ther ? Why does the spider make its web thicker at 
one place than another, and why make one sort of 
noose now, and then another, if it has not delibera- 
tion, thought, and conclusion ? 

We sufficiently discover, in most of their works, The snperi* 
how much animals excel us, and how unable our art“ n r ^ y t "^ 
is to imitate them. We see, nevertheless, that, to our an inf» r. 
more coarse performances, we apply all our faculties, MoBuT^ne 
and; the utmost stretch of our minds: why do we draw ‘ ft “® 


VOL. II. 


* Virg. Georg- lib. iv. ver. 219, &e. 
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Nature has 
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er t.» man 
than i- com- 
monly ima- 
gined. 


not set as much value upon them ? why should wc 
attribute to I know not what natural and servile incli- 
nation works which excel all that we can perform both 
by nature and art ? In this, before we are aware, we 
give them a great advantage over us, in making na- 
ture, with the tenderness of a mother, accompany 
and lead them, as it were, by. the hand, to all the 
actions and conveniences of their life, whilst she 
abandons us to chance and fortune, and to fetch, 
by art, the things that are necessary for our preser- 
vation : at the same time denying uS the means of 
being able, by any instruction or struggle of the un- 
derstanding, to attain to the natural capacity of 
beasts ; so. that their brutal stupidity, in all conve- 
niences, surpasses whatever our divine intelligence 
can do: really, at this rate, wc should have good 
reason to call her a very unjust step-mother ; but it 
is . not so, our polity is not so irregular and de- 
formed. 

Nature has shown a tenderness to all her creatures 
universally, and there is not one which she has not 
amply furnished with all the means necessary for the 
preservation of its being : for, as to the vulgar com- 
plaints which I hear men make (the extravagance of 
whose notions lifts them up one while to the clouds, 
and then sinks them down to the antipodes), that we 
arc the only animal abandoned naked upon the bare 
•earth, tied and bound, not having wherewithal to 
arm and clothe himself, but by robbing the other 
animals ; whereas all the other creatures are covered, 
by nature, with shells, husks, bark, hair, wool, 
prickles, leather, down, feathers, scales, fleece, and 
bristles, according as is necessary for their existence j 
armed w r ith claws or talons, teeth and horns, for at- 
tack as well as defence ; and nature itself* has equip- 
ped them with what is necessary for their swim- 
jning, running, flying, singing ; w hereas man knows 
neither how to walk, speak, eat, or do any thing 
but weep, without serving a sort of apprenticeship 
to it: 
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Turn pvrro puer 9 ut scevis projectile ab utidis , 

Navita nudus heimi jacet infans, indigus omni 
Vitali auxilio, cum primuin in him inis or as 
Nexibus ex alvo matris nature profudit. 

Vagi tuque locum hlgulri complete ut cequum est. 

Cut tantum in vita reslet transire viator um. 

At varice crescunt pc aides, armenta , fereeque , 

Nec crepitaculd eis opus est 9 nee cuiquum ad/ubenda est 
Almce nutricis blanda atque infract a loqucla : 

Nec varias queenmt vestes pro tempore cceli : 

Denique non armis opus est, non mccnibus alt is, 

Queis sua tutentur, quamlo omnibus omnia large , 

Tellies ipsa parit, naturaque dcedala rerum . * 

Like to the wretched mariner, when tost 
By raging seas upon the desart coast* 

The infant is cast naked on the earth. 

Wanting life’s necessaries at its birth : 

When nature first presents it to the day, 

Freed from the mother’s womb in which it lay ; 

Straight with most doleful cries it fills the room* 

Too sure presages of its woeful doom : 

But beasts, both wild and tame, greater and less* 

Do of themselves in bulk and strength increase ; 

They need no rattle, nor the broken chat, 

By which the nurse coaxes her child to prate : 

They look not out for ili IF rent robes to wear, 

According to the seasons of the year 5 
Nor for their safety citadels prepare, 

Nor forge the murd’rous instruments of war; 

Since earth uncultivated freely grants, 

And nature's lavish hands supply their wants. 

These complaints, I say, are false : there is in the 
policy of the world, a greater equality, and a more 
uniform relation. Our skins are as good a defence 
for us against bad weather, as theirs ; witness the 
several nations. who have not yet known the use of 
clothes. Qur ancient Gauls were but slenderly clad, 
as well as the Irish, our neighbours, in so cold a 
climate. But we may better judge of this by our- 
selves ; for all those parts of the body that wc arc 
pleased to expose to the air, are very able to bear it : 
if there be a tender part about us, which is most 

* Lueret. lib. v. ver. 223—235. 
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likely to suffer by cold, it must be the stomach, in 
which digestion is performed, yet our ancestors 
always went open-breasted ; and our ladies, as tender 
and delicate as they are, go sometimes bare as low as 
the navel. Neither is the binding and swathing of in- 
fants more necessary, for the Lacedaemonian mothers* 
brought up their children by leaving their limbs to 
all the freedom of motion, without any ligature at 
all. Our infancy cries are common to most of the 
other animals, there being scarce any but what are 
observed to groan and bemoan themselves a long 
time after their birth : it is a behaviour natural to 
their weak condition. 

As to the practice of eating, it is in us, as it is in 
them, natural, and without instruction : 

Sen tit enirn quisque suam quam possil aluti.f 
For every one soon finds his nat’ral force, 

Which lie, or better, may employ, or worse. 

Who doubts .but an infant, when able to feed itself, 
may make a shift to get its living ; and the earth 
produces wherewithal to supply its necessity without 
culture ; but if not at all times, neither does it so 
to the beasts ; witness the provision we see the ants 
and other creatures hoard up against the barren sea- 
sons of the year. Those nations, lately discovered, 
with meat and natural drink, without care and with- 
out cookery, demonstrate to us, that bread is not 
our only food ; and that, even without tillage, we 
should have been plentifully furnished with all that 
is necessary for us ; probably more so than at pre- 
sent : 

El tellus nithlas fruges vinetaque lad a 
Spontc saa prirnum mortalibus ipsa creavit : 

Ipsa dedit dukes foetus , et pahula lad a, 

Qiue mine vix nostro gramescunl Quota Lahore, 
Conterimnsque haves, et vires agriculurum.\ 

The earth did first spontaneously afford 
Choice fruits and wines to furnish out the board ; 

* Plutarch in the Life ofLycurgus, chap. IS. 
t Lucret. Jib. v. ver. 1032. $ Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 1 157, &c. 
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With herbs and flow’rs unsown in verdant fields, 

But scarce by art so good a harvest yields ; 

Though men and oxen mutually have strove, 

With all their utmost force the soil t’ improve : 

the depravity of our appetites being too great for any 
thing that we can invent to satisfy them. 

In respect to arms, we have more, that are na- 
tural, than most of the other animals ; more various 
motions of the limbs, and acquire more service from 
them by nature, and without instruction. Those Man is fur. 
who are trained up to fight naked, are sure to™“ h J‘ r *, w,,h 
throw themselves into the like hazards that we do. weapons. 
If any of the beasts surpass us in this advantage, we 
surpass many others : and as to the industry of forti- 
fying the body, and guarding it by acquired means, 
we have it by the instinct and law of nature. So the 
elephant grinds and whets the teeth lie makes use of 
in war (for he has particular teeth for that service, 
which lie spares, and never puts to any other use.) 

When the bulls go to fight, they toss and throw 
the dust all round them. The wild boars whet their 
tusks ; and the ichneumon, when he is to engage 
with the crocodile, fortifies his body, covers and 
crusts it all over w'ith a slimy sort of well-mixed mud, 
which sticks to him like a cuirass ; and, may we not 
say, it is as natural for us to arm with wood and iron ? 

As to speech, it is certain, that, if it be not natu- 
ral, it is not necessary; yet it is my opinion, that, wither 
if an infant was to be brought up in a desert, remote j* 
from all society with mankind (which would be a man. 
trial very hard to make), he would have some kind 
of speech to express his meaning by : and it is not 
to be supposed, that nature has denied us the means 
which it has given to several other animals : for what The beast* 
but speech is that faculty, which we discern in them,j!** , ‘“ ( j“ n - 
of complaining, rejoicing, calling to one another for their own. 
help, and the invitations of one another to love; all 
which they express by different sounds ? And why 
should they not speak to one another? They speak 
to us, and we to them : in how maiiy several tones 
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do we speak to our dogs, and they answer us ? We 
converse with them in another sort of style, and with 
ot hv ajipellations than we do.vvith birds, swine, 
oxei:, horses ; and alter the idiom according to the 
specie - 

Co.'i ter entro lorn schiera Iruna, 

/’ ana coni’ ultra formica, 

Fort* a .yin r tor vie, et hr fortuna.* 

Thus from one swarm of ants some sally out. 

To spy another's stock, or mark its rout. 

Lactaptius, I think, attributes to beasts, not only 
speech, but laughter: and the difference of language, 
which is manifest among- 1 m, according to the va- 
riety of countries, is also observed in animals of one 
and the same species. Aristotle, to this purpose, in- 
stances in the various calls of partridges, according 
to the situatioiis of the places : 

• Fariatque volucrcs 

Longe alia <> ulicejaciunt in tempore voces. 

Ft pariim mu! at t cum lempcstalilua unit 
liauchonos coi:tus.\ 

And sev’ral birds do, from their warbling throats. 

At sev’ral times utter quite dill ’nut notes; 

And some their ho;:; sc ones wiih the seasons change. 

But the thing to be known is, what language would 
such a child speak, of which what is said by conjec- 
ture is not very probable ? 

If in opposition to this opinion, any man will tell 
me, that they who arc boin deaf do not speak ; I 
answer, that this is the case, not so much because 
they could not receive instruction to speak by the 
ear, as because the faculty of hearing, which they 
are deprived of, has a relation to that of speaking, 
and they hold together by a natural connection, in 
such a manner, that what we speak we must first 
/ 

* Dante nel Purgatorio, cant. xxiv. vtr. 34, Arc. 
i Lucret. Jib. v. ver. 1077— JOcO, 1032, 1083. 
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speak to our own breasts , and make it sound in our 
ears, before we utter it to others.. 

All this I have said to prove the resemblance Men and 
which there is in human things, and bring us back, ‘'ifk”",””]' 
and join us to the crowd. We are neither above nor.kct to the 
below the rest. All that is under heaven (says the 1“™.^ nu " 
wise man) is subject to one law, and one fortune : 

Indupedita suis f lalilns omnia vinclis.* 

All things remain 

Bound and entangled in one fatal chain. 

There is some difference ; there arc several ranks and 
degrees, but it is under the aspect of one and the 
same nature : 

—— Ret qneeqvp tun ritu procedit, el omnes 
Fardtire nature rerlo dUcriminc servant . f 

All things, arising from their proper cause, 

Remain distinct, and follow nature’s laws. 

Man must be confined and restrained within the bar- 
riers of this polity. The miserable creature is really 
not in a condition to put one leg over the fence : he 
is fettered and embarrassed, he is subject to the same 
obligation with the other creatures of his rank ; and 
his state is very mean, without any prerogative, or 
true and substantial pre-eminence. That which he 
ascribes to himself in his own fancy and opinion, 
has no reality. And if it be the real case, that he 
alone of all living creatures hath this privilege of 
imagination, and this irregularity of sentiments, re- 
presenting to him that which is, that which is not, 
and the false and the true, as he pleases ; it is an ad- 
vantage very dearly bought, and for which he has 
very little reason to value himself, since from hence 
arises the principal source of the evils that oppress 
him, sin, sickness, irresolution, affliction, and de- 
spair. 1 say, therefore (to return to my subject), 
that there is no appearance of reason to suppose that 


* Lucr. lib. v. vcr. 874. 


•f Lucr. lib. v. ver. 921, 922. 
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the beasts should, by a natural and forced inclina- 
tion, do the same things that we do by our choice 
and endeavour. We ought from like effects to con- 
clude like faculties, and from richer effects richer 
faculties ; and, by consequence, to confess, that this 
same reason, this same method, by which we operate, 
is common also to the animals, or some other that is 
better. Why should we imagine this natural con- 
straint in them, while wc experience no such effect 
from it in ourselves ? Considering, moreover, that it. 
is more honourable to be guided, and obliged to act 
regularly by a natural and inevitable disposition, and 
more approaching to that of the divine Being, than 
to act regularly by a fortuitous liberty ; and more 
safe to trust the reins of our conduct to nature than 
to ourselves. The vanity of our presumption is 
the reason that wc had rather ascribe our sufficiency 
to our own strength, than to the bounty of nature; 
and that wc enrich the other animals with the bounties 
of nature, and renounce them in their favour, purely 
for the sake of honouring and ennobling ourselves 
with goods acquired ; a humour which 1 take to be 
very silly, for 1 would aj> much value favours that 
were entirely my own by nature, as those that 1 acquire 
by education. W e cannot, enjoy greater happiness 
than to be the favourite of God and nature. 

The Thracians, when they purpose to pass over 
any frozen river, turn out a fox before them, which, 
when he comes to the bank,* lays his ear down to 
the ice to listen if he can hear the noise of the cur- 
rent from a remote or nearer distance ; and, accord- 
ing as he thereby finds the ice to be more or less 
thick, he draws back or goes forward. Now should 
we see a fox do thus, should we not have ground to 
conclude, that he reasoned just in the same manner 
as ourselves ; and that it is a reasoning and conse- 
quence derived from natural sense, or a ' perception 
in the fox, that what makes a noise moves, that what 

* Plutarch de Solertia An ini. &r.,,cap. 12 of Amyot’s translation. 
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moves is not congealed, that what is not congealed 
is liquid, and -that what is liquid yields to weight ? 

For to ascribe this only to the quickness of the sense 
of hearing without reasoning, and making an infer- 
ence, is an argument that cannot be admitted. In 
the same manner are we to judge of the many various 
tricks and inventions, by which the beasts secure 
themselves from the plots we form to surprise them. 

If we think to make any advantage, even of this Mrn slaves 
argument, that it is in our power to seize them, to olhir 
employ them in our service, and to use them at our «eii as t;i« 
pleasure; it is but still the same advantage that we biutesare * 
take one of another. We have our slaves upon this 
condition. And were not the Climacidae, women of 
Syria that crouched to the ground on their hands and 
feet to serve as a footstool,* or a step ladder, for the 
ladies to get into their coaches, instances of this ob- 
servation ? The greatest part office persons surren- 
der their life and being to the power of another, for 
very trivial advantages. The wives and concubines 
of the Thracians contend who shall be chosen to be 
slaint upon the tombs of their husbands. Have ty- 
rants ever failed of finding men enough entirely at 
their devotion and disposal ? What armies have 
bound themselves after this manner to their generals! 

The form of the oath, in this severe school of fencers, 
who were to fight it out to the last, was in these 
terms: “ We swear to suffer ourselvea to be chained, 

** burned, wounded, and killed with the sword, and 
** to endure all that true gladiators suffer from their 
“ master, most religiously engaging both bodies and 
souls in his service 

Ure mmm, si vis, flammn caput, et pete Jerro 
Corpus , et inlorto verbere terga seca. % 

Stab me, or lash me till my shoulders bleed. 

Or, with the ted-hot iron, bum my head. 

* Plutarch, chap. 3, in his discourse how to distinguish the flat- 
terer from the friend. 

\ Ilerodot. lib. v. p. 331. } Tibullus, lib. L eleg. x. ver. 21, 22. 
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Funeral This was an obligation indeed, and yet there was 
«b-i<*qui's one year in which 10,000 entered into it, and 
thmuking * thereby lost their lives. When the Scythians inter- 
red their kings, they strangled upon his body the 
most favoured of his concubines, his cup-bearer, the 
* master of his horse, his chamberlain, the gentleman- 
usher of his chamber, and cook.* And, upon his 
anniversary, they killed fifty horses, mounted by 
fifty pages, whom they impaled alive, and there left 
them, stuck by way of state, round his tomb, 
what rare The men who serve us come off cheaper, though 
of anmais. they are not treated with all that nicety and favour, 
with which we treat our hawks, horses, and dogs. 
How anxious are we for their good ? I do not think, 
that the lowest degree of slaves would willingly do 
that for their masters, which even princes think it an 
honour to do for their beasts. Diogenes, seeing his 
relations solicitous to redeem him from servitude, 
“ They are fools,” said he, “ it is that which treats 
*'■ and nourishes me, and that serves me.”t And they 
who maintain beasts, may be said rather to serve 
them, than be served by them. And yet the beasts 
are in this respect the more generous, that never did 
a lion serve another lion, nor one horse submit to 
another for want of spirit. As we go to the chase 
of beasts, so do tigers anti lions to the chase of 
men ; and they do the same execution one upon 
the other, dogs upon hares, pikes upon tenches, swal- 
lows upon flies, and sparrow-hawks upon blackbirds 
and larks : 

■ Scrpevte cirauin pi til os 

Nutrit , i t inventa per dam rum lacertd 

Et lif nrew, ant caprcam, famulce Juvls , et gencrosa. 

In saltu venantur aves.% 


* Herodot. lib. iv. p. 280. 

t Diogenes Laertius in the Life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. 
sect. 75. 

t Juv. sat xiv. ver. 74, &c. 
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The stork her young one? nourishes with snakes 
Anil lizards found in bye-ways and in lakes ; 

Jov.-’s bird, and others of the nobler kind. 

Hunt in the woods the hare and kid to find. 

Wc divide the quarry, as well as the labour and 
pains, with our hawks and hounds. And above 
Amphipolis, in Thrace, the falconers divide the 
booty between themselves and their wild hawks, 
into two equal shares; just as along the Palus Mce- 
oti ;, if the fisherman does not leave an equal share of 
what he catches to the wolves, they go immediately 
and tear his nets to pieces. 

As vve have a sort of fishing which is managed subtlety «r 
more by cunning than force, namely, angling with burning, 
the hook and line, so the like is to be seen among 
the animals. Aristotle says, that the cuttle-fish 
casts a long gut from its neck like a line, which it 
lets out and draws in at pleasure ; and' that, as soon 
as it perceives any of the small fish approaching, it 
gives it leave to nibble the end of this gut, while it 
hides itself in the sand, or mud, and draws it to him 
gently, till the little fish is so near, that, with one 
spring, it can make a prey of it. 

Wiih respect to strength, there is not a creature in The 
the world exposed to so many injuiies as man. nian'titv- 
Not to mention a whale, an elephant, a crocodile, 
and such sort of animals, of which one alone is° * 
enough to put many men to flight : a swarm of lice 
put an end to the dictatorship of Sylla, and the 
heart and life of a great and triumphant emperor 
was the breakfast of a little worm. 

Why do we boast, that it is only for human know- ^ 
ledge and learning to distinguish things useful to life, wha "may 
and of service in sickness, from those that are not so, 
and to know the virtue of rhubarb and the polypody ? ti! -ir main. 
When we see the goats of Candia, after being dies * 
wounded by an arrow, run and single out dittany, 
among a million of herbs, fit for their cure : when 
we see the tortoise, after eating a viper, search im- 
mediately for majoram to purge itself; -when we see 
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Dogs ra- 
pab tc of 
reason. 


see the dragon rub and clear its eyes with fennel ; 
the storks give themselves clysters with the water of 
the sea, and elephants in battle not only pluck out 
the javelin and dart that stick in the bodies of them- 
selves and their companions, but those also of their 
masters (witness king Porus, whom Alexander de- 
feated), and that so dexterously, that we could not 
do it ourselves, with so little pain to the wounded 
person : when we see all this, I say, why do we not 
confess in the same manner, that this is knowledge 
and prudence ? To argue, in order to disparage them, 
that they know it only by instinct, is not robbing 
them of their claim to knowledge and prudence, but. 
ascribing it to them with more reason than to us, to 
the honour of so infallible a school-mistress. 

Chrysippus, though in all other things he had as 
mean an opinion of the condition of the animals 
as any other philosopher, observing the motions of a 
dog (that had cither lost his master, or was in pur- 
suit of' some prey) at a cross-way, where three roads 
met, seeing him lay his nose in one road after ano- 
ther, and observing that, when he had no manner 
of scent of what he was seeking in two of them, he 
darted* into the third road without any hesitation, 
the philosopher was forced to confess, that the dog 
must reason with himself in this manner, “ I have 
“ traced my master to this cross-way, and one of 
41 these three roads lie must needs be gone ; but I 
44 do not perceive that he took this road or that ; 
44 he must therefore infallibly be gone the other ;** 
and that, having made himself sure that he was in 
the right by this inference and reasoning, he made 
no further use of his sense in the third road, nor laid 
his nose to it, but ran on in it, without any other 
motive except the strength of his reason. This pas- 
sage, which is the pure heart of reasoning, and this 
stating of propositions divided and united together, 
and the proper examination of the parts, is it not of' 

* Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Ilvpot. lib. i. cap. 11, p. 15. 
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as much use to the dog to know it of himself, as if 
he was instructed in the knowledge of that figure in 
geometry, which they call a trapezium ? 

Nor are the animals incapable of being instructed 
in our fashion. We teach blackbirds, ravens, mag-befn S i'u-° 
pies, parrots, &c. to talk ; and the readiness with 9tr “ cl * ;d * 
which we must acknowledge they give us their voice 
and breath, rendering both so supple and pliant as 
to be formed and restrained to a certain number of 
letters and syllables', shows us that they are endued 
with reason, which renders them so docile and wal- 
ling to learn. Every one has seen enough, I should 
think, of the many monkey tricks that are played by 
dogs, which tumblers lead about the streets ; their 
dancings, in which they keep exact measure with 
the sound of the music ; their various motions and 
leaps, at the command of their leader ; but I am 
more struck with admiration at the performance, 
which is nevertheless very common, of those dogs 
that lead the blind beggars in the fields, and in towns : 

I have taken notice how they stop at such doors where 
they have been used to receive charity, how they 
keep out of the way of coaches and carts, even when 
there has been room enough for themselves to pass : 

I have seen them, in walking along by a town-ditch, 
get out of the plain smooth path, and choose a 
worse, only to keep their master farther from the 
ditch,. How could this dog be made to conceive 
that it was his business to be mindful only of the 
safety of his master, and to prefer his service to his 
own convenience ? And how came he to know, that 
a way was wide enough for him, which was not so 
for a blind man ? Could he comprehend all this with- 
out a faculty of reasoning ? 

We must not forget what Plufarch tells us* of a\do S 
dog he saw at Rome, with the emperor Vespasian, ». 
the father, at the theatre of Marcellus. This dog be-seir dead, 
longed to a tumbler, who acted the farce of a pos- 


* Plutarch de Solcrtia Animaliu;n, cap. 18 . 
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tnre-m aster, and the dog also played a par t 
Amongst other tricks, he was commanded to feign 
himself dead for a space of time, by reason of eating 
some poisonous drug. After he had swallowed a 
piece of bread, which was pretended to be this drug, 
he began soon to tremble and stagger, and at last, 
stretching himself out on the ground, and appearing 
stone-dead, he suffered himself to be dragged from 
one place to another, as the business of the farce re- 
quired ; and, when he knew it was time for him to 
come to life again, he began first to stir himself very 
gently, as if he was just awakened out of a profound 
slumber, and, lifting up his head, stared about him, 
in such a manner as surprised all the spectators. 

The o.ipn The oxen that were employed in watering the 
ea^mof 1 royd gardens at Susa, turned certain great wheels to 
susa. draw the water, to which buckets were hung (where- 
of there are many such in Languedoc) and they were 
ordered to draw each a hundred turns a day. They 
were so accustomed to this number,* that it was im- 
possible, by any force, to make them draw one turn 
more ; but, when they had done their task, they 
stopped quite short. We cannot count a hundred, 
till we are a little advanced in years ; and have late- 
ly discovered nations that have no knowledge at all 
of numbers. 

Nisrtin- It requires a greater share of understanding to 
tiwir youLf give instruction than to receive it. But setting 
toMug. aside what Democritus held and proved, that we 
learn most of the arts we have from the other ani- 
mals, as w eaving and sewing from the spider, build- 
ing from the swallow, music from the swan and the 
nightingale, and the use of medicine from several of 
the animals, by imitating them : Aristotle is of opi- 
nion, that the nightingales spend a great deal of 
time and pains in teaching their young to sing; and 
that to this it is owing, that those which we breed up in 
cages, that have not had time to learn of their dams. 


* Plutarch dc Solertia Animalium, cap. 20. 
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want much of the grace of their singing. Prom 
lienee we may judge, that they improve by disci- 
pline and study : and, even amongst the wild ones, 
every one is not alike, since each takes its learning 
according to its capacity. And so jealous are they 
one of another whilst learning, and they contend, 
so obstinately, that the vanquished drops down dead, 
for want of breath, rather, than voice. The younger 
nightingales ruminate, are pensive, and begin with 
the imitation of some staves : the scholar listens to 
his master’s instruction, and follows it very carefully. 

They are silent by turns : one may hear faults cor- 
rected, and observe some reproofs by the teacher. 

I have formerly -seen, says Arrius, an elephant Kiephanu 
having a cymbal hung at each leg, and another at 
his head, at the sound of which all the others danced music, 
round him, rising and falling at certain cadences, 
according as they were guided by the instrument ; 
and the harmony was delightful. At the spectacles 
of Rome, it was common to see elephants trained 
up to move and dance to vocal music, and such 
dances too, wherein were such figurings in and out, 
such crossings, and such a variety of steps, as were 
very difficult to learn. Some have been known to 
practise their lessons in private by themselves with 
great care and study, that they might not be chid 
and corrected by their keepers.* 

But the story of a magpie, for which we have the a barber * 
authority of Plutarch t himself, is very strange. This 
bird, which was in a barber’s shop at Rome, imitated ted the 
with her voice every thing that she heard to a degree trumpet a 
that was miraculous. It happened one day that 
some trumpets were sounded a good while before the 
shop : after that, and all the next day, mag was very 
pensive, quite mute, and melancholy ; which every 
body wondered at, and believed that the sound of 
the trumpets had totally stupified and stunned it, 

* Pliny affirms the same thing, Nat. Hist. lib. viii. cap. S. 

f Plutarch de Solertia Animalium, cap. 18. 
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and that her voice and her hearing were both gone 
together. But it appeared, at length, that it had 
been in a profound meditation, and musing all the 
while, within itself, how to exercise and prepare its 
voice to imitate the sound of those trumpets, so that 
the first essay it made was perfectly to imitate their 
repetitions, stops, and changes ; and this new les- 
son made it quit and despise all it had learned 
before. 

Though it be not quite in method, which I am 
sensible I do not strictly pursue, nay, more in the 
examples I bring, than in the rest of my discourses: 
I will not omit to produce another instance, of a dog, 
which, Plutarch says, he once saw aboard a ship : 
The inwn- this ddg, being unable to come at some oil at the 
dog to get bottom of a jar, which he could not reach with his 
oil out of a tongue, by reason of the narrow mouth of the 

Jar ' vessel, went and fetched stones, and let them fall 

into the jar,* till the oil rose so high that he could 
lap it. What is this, but the effect of great sub- 
tlety ? It is said the ravens of Barbary do the same, 
when the water they would drink is too low.t 
of ihe sub- This action bears a near resemblance to what is 
i!e!ftr" d re P orte( l °f elephants by Juba, a king of their coun- 
iiolTof'cie- try, that when, by the craft of the hunters, one of 
phautc. them is caught in the deep pits that are dug, and 

covered over with bushes to intrap them, its com- 

panionst hasten with stones and logs of wood to 
enable him to get out. But this creature, in many 
other performances, discovers such a degree of hu- 
man capacity, that were I to give a detail of all the 
facts, known by experience, I would easily gain as- 
sent to what I have commonly maintained, that there 
is a wider difference between such and such men, 
than there is between such a man and such a beast. 
The keeper of an elephant, at a private house in 
Syria, robbed him at every meal of one half of his 

♦'Plutarch de Solcrtia Animalium, cap. 12. f Id. ibid. cap. 12- 
t Id, ibid. cap. 16. ' 
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allowance. One day his master took in his head to 
teed the elephant himself, and poured into his man- 
ger the full measure of barley, which he had ordered 
for his meal. The elephant, giving his keeper an 
angry look, separated one half from the other with 
his trunk, and thrust it to one side,* thereby disco- 
vering the wrong that his keeper had done to him. 
And another, having a keeper who mixed stones 
with his provender, to swell the measure of it, went 
to the pot where he was boiling meat for his own 
dinner, and filled it with ashes.t These are facts of 
a private nature ; but all the world has seen, and 
knows, that, in all the armies of the Eastern regions, 
their greatest strength consisted in elephants, with 
which they did greater execution beyond compari- 
son, than we do now with our artillery, which is used 
in a pitched battle, as it were in the stead of ele- 
phants. This may easily be supposed by those whq 
are acquainted with the ancient histories : 

Siguidem Ti/rio servire soli-bunt 
Anmhali , et nustris ducilm<i, regique Molosso 
Horum mnjores, et dorso J'trre cohwtes 
Vurtem al'u/uam belli, et euntem in preelia iurrim.\ 

The sires of these huge elephants did yield 
To carry Hannibal into the field ; 

Our geu’rals also did those beasts bestride, 

And, mounted thus, Pyrrhus his foes defied. 

Nay more, upon their backs they us’d to bear 
Castles with armed cohorts to the war. 

To be sure they placed a very great confidence in 
the fidelity and understanding of those beasts, when 
they posted them in the vanguard of the battle, 
where the least stop, by reason of the great bulk and 
weight of their bodies, the least fright that should 
liave made them face about upon their own people, 
would have been enough to have ruined the whole 
army. There are but few examples where it has hap- 

* Plutarch de Solertia Animalium, cap. 12. f Id. ib. 

J Juv. sat. xii. cap. 107, &c. 
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pened, that they have fallen foul upon their own 
troops ; though we ourselves break into our own bat- 
talions, and rout one another. They had the charge, 
not of one simple motion only, but of a great va- 
riety, which they were to perform in the battle, as 
the dogs of the Spaniards had when they first con- 
quered the Indies,* to which they not only gave pay, 
but a share in their spoil : and those animals showed 
as much dexterity and judgment in pursuing the vic- 
tory, and stopping the pursuit ; in attacking or re- 
treating, when occasion required ; and in the distin- 
guishing of friends from foes, as they did of ardour 
and fury. We admire and value things that are 
strange, more than those which are common. I had 
not else amused myself with this long register. For 
I fancy, whoever will strictly scrutinise into what we 
commonly see in the animals which we have amongst 
us, may there find as wonder fill effects as those we 
collect from different ages and countries. It is one 
and the same nature that runs her course, and who- 
ever shall sufficiently consider the present state of 
things, may from thence certainly conclude both the 
future and the past. 

I have formerly seen men brought hither by sea 
from very distant countries, whose language being 
quite unintelligible to us, and, moreover, their mien, 

I countenance, and clothes, being quite different from 
• ours, who of us did not think them savages and 
brutes ? Who did not impute it to stupidity, and 
want of common sense, to see them mute, ignorant 
of the French tongue, ignorant of our compliments 
and cringes, our port and behaviour, which must for- 
sooth be a model for all the human race. All that 
seems strange to us, and that we do not understand, 
we are sure to condemn ; so it happens in the judg- 
ment we form of the beasts. They have several qua- 
lities similar to ours : from these we may by com- 


* This is no more than what several nations had practised long 
before. Pliny, lib. viii. cap. 40. jElian. Var. Hist. lib. xiv. cap. 46. 
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parison draw some conjecture; but, from such as 
are peculiar to themselves, what do we know of 
them ? Horses, dogs, the black cattle, sheep, birds, 
and most of the animals that live with us, know our 
voice, and sutler it to be their guide. So did Cras- 
sus and Lamprey,* which came to him at his call, as 
the eels do in the lake Arethusa. And I have seen 
many reservoirs, where the fish run to cat at a certain 
call of their feeders : 

- — Nomen liabent , et ad magislri 
Vbcem quisqne sui vmif citatus. f 

They every one have names, and, one and all. 

Appear directly at their own master’s call. 

Of this we are capable to form a judgment. We whether' 
may also say, that the elephants have somet share of^ 1 '*"*’ 
religion ; since, after several ablutions and purifica- sentiments 
tions, we see them lift up their trunks like arms, and, of 
with their eyes fixed towards the rising sun, continue 
a long time, at certain hours of" the day, in medita- 
tion and contemplation, of their own accord, with- 
out instruction or command. But, because we do 
not see any thing like this in the other animals, we 
arc not from thence to conclude that they have no 
religion at all, nor can we have any sort of compre- 
hension of what is concealed from us. 

Yet we discern something in this transaction taken Remarka- 
notice of by the philosopher Cleant'hes, because it l> | eins,ance 
somewhat resembles what we do ourselves. “ He aVmif.r- 0 
“ saw,” he says,§ “ a swarm of ants going from e ' 

“ their hill, with the dead body of an ant towards weenaBt ’' 
“ another hill, from which many other ants came 
“ forward to meet them, as if to confer with them; 

“ and, after having been some time together, the lat- 
“ ter returned to consult, you may suppose, with 
“ the community of their hill, and so made two or 

f Plutarch de Solertia Anim. cap. 24-. 

. \ Martial, lib. iv. ep. 30, ver. 6, 7- 

% Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 1 . 

| Plutarch de Solertia Animal, cap. 12. 

G 2 
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** three joiirnies to finish their capitulation. In the 
“ conclusion, those that came last, brought to the 
“ first a worm out of their burrow, as it were for the 
“ ransom of the deceased ; which worm the first 
“ carried home on their backs, leaving the dead body 
« with the others.” That was the construction 
which Cleanthes put upon this transaction, by which 
he would give us to understand, that those animals 
which have no voice have nevertheless mutual deal- 
ings and communication, of which it is our own 
fault that we do not participate, and for that reason 
foolishly take upon us to give our opinion of it. 

But they produce other effects far beyond our capa- 
city, which it is so difficult for us to attain by imita- 
tion, that we can hardly conceive of it by imagina- 
tion. Several are of opinion, that in that last great 
sea-fight, wherein Antony was defeated by Augustus, 
his admiral’s galley was stopped, in the midst ot her 
course, by that small fi-.h which the Latins called a 
remora, which has the peculiar property of staying 
all sorts of vessels to which it sticks. And the em- 
peror Caligula,* sailing with a great navy on the 
coast of Romania, his single galley was stopped on a 
sudden by this same fish, which he caused to be 
taken, stuck as it was to the keel of his ship, very 
angry that so little an animal could resist the sea, 
and the winds, and the force of all his oars, by being 
only fastened by the beak (for it is a shell-fish) <o 
his galley ; and was moreover astonished, not with- 
out great reason, that, when it was brought to him 
in the long-boat, it had lost, that power. 

A citizen of Cyzicus formerly t acquired the repu- 
tation of a good mathematician, lor having learned 
the property of a hedge-hog. It has its burrow open 
in divers places, and to several winds ; and, foresee- 
ing the change of the wind, stops the hole on that 
side; which that citizen perceiving, gave the city 


* Plin. Nat. Hist, lib. xxii. cnp. ]. 
f ITut*»rch de Soiertia Animal, cap. 15, in fine* 
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certain predictions to what corner the wind would 
shift next. 

The camelion assumes a colour from* the place of^ h «^<“. of 
its situation ; but the pourcontrel, or polypode fish, u,' P °cameU- 
ffivcs itself what colour it will, according as it has' ,,, ' a " ,, 

“ . i /» 1 • /• ° 1 iiiimnin. 

occasion to conceal itselt from what it rears, or what e i, or j»o- 
it designs to seize: in the camelion the change iSgJj u<,e 
passive, but in the pourcontrel it is active. We have 
sonic changes of colour, as in fear, anger, shame, and 
other passions, which alter our complexions ; but 
the cause of this is suffering, as it is with the came- 
lion. It is in the power of the jaundice, indeed, to 
make us yellow, but it is not in the power of our 
own will. Now these effects, which we discover in 
other animals, greater than those which we ourselves 
produce, imply some more excellent faculty in them, * 
which is hidden from us j as it is to be presumed, 
that they have several other qualities and powers, of 
which no appearances have yet come to us. 

Of all tlie predictions of old time, the most an- Prodic- 
cient, and the most certain, were those taken from 
the flight of birds. We have nothing like it, nor so of birds, 
wonderful. Such was the rule and method of moving 
their wings, from whence the consequences of fu- 
ture things were inferred, that the flight must neces- 
sarily be guided by some excellent means to so 
noble an operation ; for to attribute this great effect 
to some natural direction, without understanding, 
consent, and reason, in that which produces it, is an 
o 'ilium a u-olutely false. That it is so, appears from 
the torpedo, or cramp-fish, w-hich has this quality, 
not only to benumb all the members that touch it, 
but even, through the fi filing- nets, to transmit a stiff- 
ness to the hands of those that move and handle 
them ; nay, more, if water be poured on it, a 
numbnesst will ascend lrom it against the stream, 

* Plutarch de Solertia Animal, cap. 2P. 

f Montaigne would mislead us here, or, rather, is misled him- 
self ; for, because the cramp-fish benumbs the members of those who 
touch it, and because the cranes, swallows, and the other birds of 
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and stupify the seme of feeling, through even the 
medium of' water. This is a surprising 1 power, but it 
is not useless to the cramp-fish : it knows it, and 
makes use of it ; so that, in order to catch its prey, 
it lurks under the mud, that other fishes swimming 
over it, struck and benumbed with this cold quality 
of the cramp-fish, may fall into its power. 

Birds of The cranes, swallows, and other birds of passage, 
passage shifting their residence according to the seasons of 
change the year, show plainly, that they have a knowledge 
the season. tlicir own prescience, and put it in practice. 

Bitches We are assured, by huntsmen, that the best way 
jndge to choose out of a litter of whelps that which is 
the* best of fittest to be preserved, is to leave it to the choice of 
<hcir the dam, as thus : take them out of the kennel, a 
w»cp*. *]iftle way, and lay them down, when the first that 
she carries back will certainly be the best, as will 
that also be which she first runs to save, if you sur- 
round the kennel with fire, as if you intended to 
burn it. By tins it appears, that they have a prog- 


passage change their climate according to the seasons of the year, it 
fcy no means follows that the predictions, pretended to he derived 
from the flight of birds, arc founded on certain faculties, which 
those birds have, of discovering things future to such as lake the 
pains to watch their various motions. The vivacity r r our author’s 
genius has made hint, in this place, confound things together that 
are very different. For the propel ties of the cramp- cram s, 
and swallows, appear from seni-ible effects ; but the predict ons said 
to be derived limn the flight of certain birds, by virtue of the rule 
and method of the motion of their wings, are only founded upon 
human imaginations, the reality whereof was nevir proved; which 
have varied according to times and places, and which, at length, 
have lost ail credit with the very people that were most possessed 
with them : but I am of opinion, that Montaigne only makes use 
here of the divining faculty of the birds, to puzzle those dogma- 
tists who decide so positively, that the animals have neither reason 
nor intellect ; in this he has imitated Sextus Empiricus, in Pyrr* 
TJypot. lib. i. cap. 14?, p. 16, who, attacking the dogmatist on this 
very article, says expressly, (i That it cannot be denied, that the 
M birds have the use of speech, and more penetration than we 
“ have ; because, not only by their knowledge of the present, but 
“ also of things future, they discover the latter, to such as are ca- 
44 pable of understanding them, by their voice, and several other 
a means.” 
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nosticating quality, which we have not ; or that they 
have some sense to judge of their whelps, which is 
different from and quicker than ours. 

The manner of coming into the world, of engen- 
dering, nourishing, acting, moving, living, and 
dying of beasts, so much resembling our manner, 
whatever we retrench from their motives, and add 
to our own condition above theirs, can by no means 
proceed from the discussion of our reason. For the 
regimen of our health, the physicians prescribe to 
us the beasts’ manner of living for our imitation ; for 
this is a common old saying: 

Tenez chaults les pieds el la teste} 

An demearunt , vivez en leite. 

Keep hands and feet warm ; for the rest, 

Thou must resolve to live a beast. 

Viz. to eat and drink no more than will do thee good. 

The chief of all natural actions is generation : we 
have a certain disposition of members to that end, 
which is the most proper for us ; nevertheless, 
we are ordered by Lucretius to conform to the 
gesture and posture of the brutes as the most 
effectual. 

More fern rum, 

Quadrapedumque mug is rifu, plerumque putantur 
Concipere uxores : quia sic htca sumere possunt , 

Fectoribus positis, sublatis sernina lit mb is.* 

And the same authority condemns, as hurtful, those 
indiscreet and impudent motions, which the women 
have added, of their own invention, to whom it pro- 
poses the more temperate and modest pattern and 
practice of the beasts of their own sex ; 

Nam mulier prohibet se concipere atque repugned , 

Clunilm ipsa uiri Fenerem si testa retractat, 

Alqi/c exossato ciet omni pectore ftuctus ; 

F-jicit enim falci recta regione vi/ique 
Fimerem, atque locis avertit seminis idumjf 


* Lucres, lib. iv. ver. 1268, &c. f Idem, ib, ver. 1283, &c« 
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Proof of If it be justice to render to every one their due, 
ami 'equity the beasts that serve, love, and defend their bene- 
ofii.e* 1 y factors, and which pursue and tall upon strangers, 
bea,,,s ' and those who offend, do, in this, show a certain 
appearance of our justice, as also in observing a very 
just equality in the distribution of what they have to 
their young. 

Thcir As to friendship, theirs is, without comparison, 

friendship more lively and constant than that of humau beings. 
n."r,!inr !y When king Lysimachus died, his dog Hyrcanus lay 
iu:u iban upon his bed, obstinately refusing to eat or drink j 
nieu° flhc and, on tlie day that his master’s corpse was burnt, 
ran out of the house, and leaped into the fire, where 
he was a ho consumed.* The dog of one Pyrrhus 
did the like, which would not stir from off' his mas- 
ter’s bed from the time he died ; and, when they 
carried him to be burnt, suffered itself to be carried 
along with him, and, finally, leaped upon the pile 
where they burnt the body of his mastcr.f There 
are certain inclinations of affection that sometimes 
arise in us without the dictates of reason, which pro- 
ceed from an accidental temerity, which some call 
sympathy : of this the beasts are also capable as well 
as we. We see horses contract such an acquaint- 
ance with one another, that we have much ado to 
make them eat or travel when separated. We ob- 
serve them to be fond of a particular colour in 
those of their own kind, and, w here they meet with 
it, run to it with great joy and tokens of good- 
will, but have a dislike and hatred for some other 
colour. 

Theani- The animals make choice in their amours as well 
cur as we 5 an( l cull out thtir females: they are not ex- 
bicai, .mJ empt from jealousies, and malice that is vehement 
saiiuT anr * implacable, any more than we : their desires are 
tiieir a- cither natural or necessary, as in eating or drinking j 
weXafhu-Or natural and not necessary, as the coupling with 
manbciii gs . the females j or they are neither natural nor ncces- 


* Plutarch de Solertia Animal, cap. 14. 


t Id. ib. 
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sary, and of this last sort are, in a manner, all the 
desires of human beings : they are all superfluous and 
artificial ; for one would wonder to think how little 
will suffice nature, how little she has left us to desire : 
the cookery of our kitchens is not of her ordering. 
The stoics say, that a man might live upon an olive 
a day. The delicate wines we have are not of na- 
ture’s prescription, nor the over-charging the appe- 
tites of love: 

Neepia ilia 

Magno pragnatinn deposed con sale cunnum 

Nor, when it rages w’th its> w'l l sc fiie. 

Does it a maid of quality requite. 

These roving desires, which the ignorance of good, 
and a mistaken opinion, have infused into us, are so 
many that they almost exclude all the natural ones, 
just iti the same manner as if there was so great a 
number of strangers in a city, as to thrust out the 
native inhabitants, and e' Vm-uNh their ancient 
power and authority, by usurping and engrossing it 
entirely to themselves. The animals are much more 
regular than we, and confine themsehes, with greater 
moderation, within the bounds which nature has pre- 
scribed ; yet not so st.ictly but they bear some re- 
semblance with our debauches : and, as there have 
been instances of men that have been hurried by fu- 
rious lust after beasts, so there have been the like of 
beasts who have been smitten with the love of men, 
and admitted the monstrous love of differing species : 
witness the elephant,! who was rival to Aristophanes 
the grammarian, when he courted a wench that used 
to sell nosegays in the city of Alexandria, to whom 
the elephant performed all the offices of the most 
passionate suitor ; for, going through the fruit-mar- 
ketjhe took some in his trunk, and carried it to her : 
he kept her, as much as possible, in his sight, and 


* Hor. lib. i. sat. 2. 


f Plutarch dc Solert. Animal, cap. 16. 
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would sometimes run his trunk in her bosom, under 
her handkerchief, to feel her breasts. They tell 
also of a dragon that was in love with a maid ; of a 
goose enamoured with an infant in the city of 
Asoph ; and of a ram that was an humble servant of 
the minstrelless Glaucia : and we, every now and 
then, see baboons violently in love with women ; we 
see also certain male animals that are fond of males 
of their own species : Gppianus and others give us 
some examples of the veneration* which beasts have 
to their kindred in their acts of copulation, though 
experience often shows us the contrary : 

Nice haletvr turpe juvencce 
Ferre patrem ter no : fit eejun sua filia conjux : 

Quasque creavit, wit pennies caper ; ipsaqve cujus 
Sc mine coticepta est, ex illo concepit ales, f 
The heifer thinks it not a shame to take 
Her curled sire upon her willing back . 

The horse his daughter leaps, goats scruple not 
To use as truly those they have begot : 

Birds, likewise, of all sons in common live. 

And by the seed tluy have conceit ’d, conceive. 


As for their mischievous subtlety, can there be a 
0 f stronger instance cf it than in the mule of the philo- 
sopher 1 hales ; which happening to stumble as it 
was fording a rivulet with a load of salt on its back, 
so that the bags were all wet, and perceiving that the 
salt was thereby melted, and his burden rendered 
the lighter, never failed, after wards, when it came to 
any brook, to lie down in it with his load, till his 
master, discovering his trick, ordered him to be 


* Of this there is a very remarkable instance, which I met in 
Varro'de Re Rustics, lib. ii. cap. 7- As incredible as it may seem 
it ought to be remembered, that a stallion refusing absolutely to 
leap bis mother, the groom thought fit to carry him to her with a 
cloth over his head, which blinded him, and by that means he forced 
him to cover her; but, taking off the veil as soon as he got off her, 
the stallion furiously rushed upon him, and bit him till he killed 
him. 

f Ovid. Metam. lib. x. fab. 9.,ver, 28, &c. 
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loatlen with wool ; after which the mule, finding that 
the same trick increased his burden instead of 
lightening it, he left it quite off.* 

Several animals are the very pictures of our covet- Anim»u 
ous people; for they take a vast deal of pains to catch 
all they can, and carefully to conceal it, though they wuiiava- 
make no use of it. *“*' 

As to thrift, they surpass us not only in foresight, others that 
so far as to Jay up and hoard for the time, but they 
have also many branches of knowledge necessary for 
that end. The ants bring out their corn and seeds, 
and spread them abroad in the sun, to air, refresh, 
and dry them, when they perceive they begin to 
stink and grow musty, lest they should corrupt and 
putrefy. But their precaution and prevention in 
nibbling the grains of wheat, surpass all imagina- 
tion : because the wheat does not always continue 
sound and dry, but grows soft, dissolves, and looks 
as it were steeped in milk, wdiilst it hastens to sprout 
and shoot forth, for fear lest it should run to seed, 
and lose its nature, and the property of a magazine 
for their subsistence, they nibble off the end by 
which it usually sprouts. 

In respect to war, which is the greatest and most T1 »M>«sio» 
pompous of human actions, I should be glad toknoWp^oaf^f * 
whether we choose it for an argument of some pre- weakness 
rogative, or, on the contrary, for a testimony of our b e i„™ a i" 
weakness and imperfection; as, in truth, the* 1 * 
science of ruining and killing one another, and 0 f” u>,ni ‘ ls - 
destroying our own species, lias nothing in it so 
tempting as to make it desirable by the beasts that 
have it not ; 


• Quando leoni 

Fortior eripuit vitam Ico, quo nemore mquarn 
Exspirauit uper majoris dentibus apri 

* Pfutarcli de Solertfa Animal, cap. 15, ct JElian de Animal, lib; 
vii. cap. 42. 
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Who ever yet beheld 

A weaker lion by a stronger kill’d ? 

Or, in the forest, was it ever known 
That a small boar dy’d by a mighty one ? 

Yet they are not universally exempted ; witness the 
furious encounters of bees, and the enterprises of the 
piinces of the two contrary parties: 

Sicpe dual its 

Re gibus inccssit mag jig discard} a mot a , 

ConUnaofjit ? a aim is vnlgi cl frepiduntia hello 
Cord a Imt lougo pr<csci>cere.* 

between two kings strange animosities, 

With great commotion, often do arise ; 

When sli eight the \u!gar sort are heard from far. 
Sounding their little trumpets to the war. 

I never read this divine description, blit methinks I 
sec a true picture of human folly and vanity : for, as 
to those warlike preparations that till us with terror 
and astonishment, that rattle of drums, trumpets, 
and guns, and the noise ol* mighty shouts : 

Fulgur vli ad ( whim se tallii , totaqnc dream 
jRrc renidi ,\di tel las, sul torque virum vi 
Excitar penibiu so nit as, damoreque monies 
Jcti reject ant voces ad sidera muntlu\ 

When burnish’d arms to heaven dart their rays, 

And the earth glows with beams of shining brass. 

And Irampled is by horses and by men. 

So that its centre eien groans again ; 

And that the rocks, struck by the thundTing noise, 
Reverberate the sound unto the skies. 

this dreadful embattling of so many thousand men in 
arms, and such furv, ardour, and courage ; it is really 
pleasant lo consider the many idle occasions by 
which war is kindled, and by what trifling causes it 
is extinguished : 


* Virg, Georg, lib, iv.ver.67, &e. 


t Lucret. lib. ii. c. 327, &c. 
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Paridis propter narratur am m em, 

Green a Dart aria* dire cotlisa duello .* 

Of wanton Paris the illicit love 

Did Greece and Troy to cruel warfare move. 

All Asia was ruined and destroyed by war, on ac- 
count of the lust of Paris. The envy of one single 
man, a spite, a pleasure, a domestic jealousy, causes 
which one would not think should set two oyster 
wenches by the ears, is the spring and motive of* all 
this great disturbance. Will we believe the men 
themselves, who are the principal authors and insti- 
gators of such mischief? Let us then hear the 
greatest, the most victorious, and most puissant 
emperor t that ever was, with great merriment and 
ingenuity, ridiculing the many battles risejued both 
bv sea and land ; the blood and lives that were lost 
of half a million of* men that followed his fortune ; 
and the power and wealth of half* the world ex- 
hausted lor the expense of his expeditions : 

1 Quod fuluit Gluphyrcn Antonins, kanc viihi plenum 
hi l via cnnslifuit, se quoque uti J'utumn : 

Fulviam ego utj'utuam P tjuid si me A lam us orct 
Predicant, janam P non pu/o , si sapiam : 

Ant Jut ue 9 ant pugju mus ait ; Qu:d si mihi vita 
Charior est ipsa mcntulaP Si gnu valiant. § 


* Ilorat. lib. i. cpist. 2. v. (5, 7. f Augustus. 

% Martial, lib. x. epig. 21, vcr. a, &c. 

j This Epigram was composed by Augustus, but the luscious 
Latin conveys such gross and licentious ideas, that there would be 
no excuse for translating the lines without softening them ; and 
therefore Peter Costa, who has enriched that edition of Montaigne 

1 which is here done into English) with his notes, has given this 
; rencli version of those lines by M. de Eontenelle, in one of his in- 
comparable Dialogues of the Dead, which, though the language is 
so very polite, lets us entirely into Augustus’s meaning. 

Parce qu’ Antoine est charm f de Gtaphire , 

Fnlvie a ses beaux yeux me vent msijettir. 

Antoine est infideltr : He bien done f Est cc adire 
Que desfiutcs d' Antoine on me f era patir? 

Qui-moy? queje serve Futvic ? 

A ce cample on verroit se retirer vers moy 
Mille Epouses mal satisfaites . 
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(I use my Latin with the liberty of conscience you 
have been pleased to allow me.) Now, this great 
body has so many aspects and motions, as seem to 
threaten not only earth, but heaven : 

Qunm multi Libyco volvuntur mnrmore fluclus, 

Scevns uli Orion hybernis conditur wndis, 

Vel cum sole novo Senses torreniur aristae, 

Aut Hermi campo, out Lycice fiaventibus arvis, 

Scuta sonant , pulsuque pedum t remit excitatellus .* 

Thick as the waves on Lybia’s coast that roar. 

When Orion drives the billows to the shore ; 

Or thick-set ears, matur’d by summer’s rains. 

Or Hcrmus’ bank, or fruitful Lycia’s plains ; 

Arc ihe bright shields that in the battles sound. 

And troops "of horse whose trampling shakes the ground. 

This furious monster, with so many heads and hands, 
is still but feeble, calamitous, and miserable man. It 
is but a hillock of ants disturbed and proved by a 
spurn : 

It nigrum campis agmen .* 

The black army sallies out into the plain. 

A puff of a contrary wind, the croaking of a flight 
of ravens, the stumble of a horse, the accidental pas- 
sage or an eagle, a dream, a voice, a sign, a morning 
mist, are any one of them enough to overturn and 
lay him flat on the ground. Dart but a sun-beam in 
his face, he is melted and vanished. Blow but a little 
dust in his eyes, as our poet says of the bees, and all 
our ensigns and legions, with the great Pompey him- 

Aime moi, me (lit die, ou combattons. Mais quoy ? 

Elle est bien hide ? Allons , sonnez trompettes . 

’Cause Anthonj r is fir’d with Glaphire’s charms. 

Fain would his Fuivia tempt me to her arms ; 

If Anthony be false, what then ? must I 
Be slave to Fulvia’s lustful tyranny? 

Then would a thousand wanton, waspish wives 
Swarm to my bed like bees into their hives. 

Declare for Love, or War, she said, and frown’d: 

No love I’ll grant : to arms bid trumpets sound. 

* JEneid, lib. vii. 718 , Ac. -j- Idem. lib. iv. rer. 404 - 
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self at their head, are routed and crushed to pieces ; 
for it was he, if I am not mistaken,* whom Serto- 
rius defeated in Spain, with all those brave troops 
which also served Eumenes against Antigonus, and 
Surena against Crassus : 

Hi mains animorum , alque hcec certamina tanta, 

Pulueris exigui jactu compressa qnienmt . f 

This mighty ferment, and these furious blows, 

A little dust dispers’d will soon compose. 

Let us only slip our bees after them, and they 
will have the power and courage to disperse them. 
It is fresh in memory, how, when the city of Tamly, 
in the territory of Xatina, was besieged by the Por- 
tuguese, the inhabitants, who had abundance of bee- 
hives, put out a great number of them upon the wall, 
and, setting fire to the hives, the bees sallied out so 
furiously upon their enemies, that they gave over the 
siege, not being able to stand their attacks, and en- 
dure their stings : thus their victory, and the liberty 
of their city, was owing to this new kind of succours, 
and with such good fortune too, that, at their re- 
turn from the battle, there was not a single bee miss- 
ing.t The souls of emperors and coblers are cast in 
the same mould. When we consider of what weight 
and importance the actions of princes are, we ima- 
gine, that they are produced from some as weighty 
and important causes : but we are mistaken, for they 
are pushed on, and pulled back, in their motions, by 
the same springs as we are in ours. The same rea- 
son that makes us wrangle with a neighbour, raises a 


* Here Montaigne had reason to be a little distrustful of his me- 
mory ; for it was not against Pompey that Sertorius made use of this 
stratagem, but against the Caracitanians, a people of Spain, who 
lived in deep caves dug in a rock, where it was impossible to force 
them. See Plutarch, in the Life of Sertorius, cap. 6." 
f Virg. Georg, lib. iv. ver. 86, 87. 

J Montaigne, to be sure does not mean, that this expression should 
be taken in the literal sense ; for how could he be so exactly in- 
formed of the fate of all those bees ? Great wits naturally run into 
hyperboles ; but, perhaps, I shall be told, that too severe critics 
often mind trifles. 
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war between princes ; and the same cause that makes 
us horse-whip a foot-boy, tailing into the breast of a 
king, makes him ruin a province. ' They are as easily 
moved as we are, but they can do more. The pas- 
sion is the same in a maggot as an elephant. 

As to fidelity, there is not an animal in the crea- 
Dopmore tion to be compared with man for treachery. Our 
than men. histories inform us of the eager pursuits which have 
been made, by dogs, after those who have murdered 
their masters. King Pyrrhus, passing by a dog, 
which he observed watched a dead man’s body, and 
hearing that he had done so for three days together, 
ordered the corpse to be buried, and took the dog 
along with him. One day, as he was at a general 
muster of his army, the dog happened to spy the 
very men that murdered his master, and, with 
great barking and fury, attacked them; which 
fierce accusation roused a revenge of this murder, 
that was soon after taken by a course of jus- 
tice.* The "very same thing wc read of the wise He- 
siod’s dog, which, in like manner, convicted the sons 
of Ganister, of Naupacte, of having murdered his 
master. t Another dog, that was set to guard a tem- 
ple at Athens, perceiving sacrilege committed by a 
thief, -who carried away the richest jewels, barked at 
him most furiously ; which, however, not awaking 
the church-wardens, he followed him, and, after day- 
break, kept at a little more distance from him, but 
without ever losing sight of him ; though the thief 
offered him something to eat, he would not take it, 

. but, to every passenger he met, he w r aggcd his tail, 
and took whatever they were pleased to give him : 
mean time, wherever the thief laid down to sleep, he 
likewise staid jit the same place. The church-war- 
dens having intelligence of this dog, they traced him, 
by inquiring what colour lie was of, and, at last, 
found both the dog and the thief at the town of 
Cromyon, from whence they brought back the latter 
to Athens, where he was punished : and the judges, 

* Plutarch de Solert. Animalium, cap. 12. f Idem, ibid. 
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in acknowledgment of the dog’s good office, ordered 
a certain measure of corn, out of the public granary, 
for his daily allowance, and that the priests should 
take care of it.* ** Plutarch relates this story as a cer- 
tain fact, and as what happened in his time. 

As for gratitude (for methinks we had needs bring The noble 
this word into a little repute), this one example wiflaUon” deof 
suffice for it, which Appion t reports himself to have 
been an eye-witness ofl “ One day,” says he, “ as 
“ they were entertaining the people at Rome with 
“ the fighting of several wild beasts, and especially 
“ lions of an unusual size ; there was one amongst 
“ the rest, which, by its furious aspect, by the strength 
“ and largeness of its limbs, and by its loud and 
dreadful roaring, attracted the eyes of all that 
** were present. Among the other slaves, that were 
“ brought to the theatre in this battle of the beasts, 

“ was one Androdus of Dacia, who belonged to a 
“ Roman nobleman of consular dignity. This lion, 

“ perceiving him at a distance, first made a sudden 
“ stop, as it were with a look of admiration, and 
“ then softly advanced nearer in a gentle and peace- 
“ able manner, as if it desired to be acquainted with 
“ him. This done, and being now assured that he was 
“ the man it wanted, the lion began to wag its tail 
“ as dogs do when they fawn upon their masters, 

“ and fell to kissing and licking the hands and legs 
“ of the poor wretch, who was quite beside himself, 

“ and half dead "with fear ; but being, by this kind- 


* Plutarch de Solertia Animal, cap. 12, ct in ASlian. 

*|* Aulus Gellius (lib. v. c. 14*.) has transmitted this story to us, on 
the credit of Appion : a learned man, says he, but whose great osten- 
tation renders him, perhaps, too verbose in the narrative of things, 
which he says he had heard or read : as to this fhiSt, Appion relates, 
that he was an eye-witness of it at Rome; and Seneca (lib. ii. cap. 
19.) confirms it, in some measure, by these few wttfedfe, Leonem in 
ainphitheatro spcctavimus qui unum e besliariis agnitum, quum quon- 
dam ejus fuisset inagister, protexit ab inipctu bestiarum. “ Vfe saw 

** a lion in the amphitheatre, who, finding a man there condemned 
“ to fight with the beasts, who had formerly been his master, pro- 
“ tected him from the fury of the other beasts.” 

tol. n. H 
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“ ness of the lion, a little come to himself, and hav- 
“ ing taken so much heart as to look at the beast, 
“ and to make much of it, it was a singular pleasure 
“ to see the caresses of joy that passed between 
“ them. The people breaking into loud acclama- 
“ tions at this sight, the emperor caused the slave 
“ to be called to him, in order to know from him 
“ the cause of so strange an occurrence, and he 
“ gave him this strange and wonderful relation : 
“ My master, (said he), being a proconsul in 
** Africa, I was constrained by his cruel usage of 
“ me, as he caused me to be beat every day, to steal 
“ from him and run away. And, in order to hide 
“ myself securely from a person of so great autho- 
“ rity in the province, I thought it my best way to 
“ fly to the sandy and solitary deserts of that coun- 
“ try, with a resolution, that, if I could get no- 
“ thing to support life, I would some way or other 
“ dispatch it. The sun being so burning hot at 
“ nOon, that rt was intolerable, I accidentally found 
** a private and almost an inaccessible cave, into 
“ which I went. Soon after, this lion came to it 
“ with one paw wounded and bleeding; and the 
“ smart it endured made it complain and groan. 
“ Its approach terrified me very much ; blit, no soon- 
“ er had he spied me lurking in a corner of its den, 
“ but it came to me very gently, holding up its 
“ wounded paw to my sight, as if it begged my as- 
“ sistance. I then drew out a great thorn from it, 
“ /and, growing a little familiar with it, I squeezed 
“ the wound, pressed out the foul matter that was 
“ gathered in it, wiped it, and cleansed it in the 
“ best manner I could. The lion, finding its pain' 
“ assuaged, and the cause of it removed, laid it- 
** self dow n to rest, and slept all the time with his 
tf paw in ray’ hands. From that time forwards, the 
“ lion and I lived together in this den three whole 
« years upon one and the same diet; for, of the 
“ beasts which it killed in hunting, it brought me 
** -the best pieces, which I roasted in the sun for 
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“ want of a fire, and then eat them. At length, 
“ being quite tired with this brutal savage life, as 
“ the lion was gone out, one day, as usual, in search 
“ of its prey, I set out from its den, and, on the 
“ third day after my departure, was seized by sol- 
“ diers, who brought me to this city from Africa, 
“ and delivered me up to my master, who presently 
“ condemned me to die, and to be exposed to the 
“ wild beasts. And, by what I saw, this lion was 
** also taken soon after, which has now shown its in- 
“ clination to recompense me for the kindness and 
“ cure it received at my hands/’ This was the 
story as related by Androdus to the emperor, and 
which he also conveyed from hand to hand to the 
people. Therefore, at the request of all the people, 
he was set at liberty, and absolved from the sentence, 
and the lion was, by their order, given to him as a 
present. We afterwards saw {says Appion) Andro- 
dus leading this lion by nothing but a string, from 
tavern to tavern, at Rome, and receiving the bounty 
of the people, the lion being so gentle as to suffer 
itself to be covered with the flowers that were thrown 
upon it, while every one that met them cried, There 
goes the lion that protected the man ; there goes the 
man that cured the lion. 

We often lament the loss of the beasts that we 
love, and so do they the loss of us : 

Part lellator equus , posilis imignibus, JEihon 
It Uickrymans , guttisque humcctaf grandibus ora.* 

— «— The triumph more to grace , 

/Ethon, his horse of war, came next in place, 

Which, of his trappings stript, show’d such regret. 

That with large tears his hairy cheeks were wet. 

As, in some nations of the world, wives are in com- 
mon, and as, in some others, every man has his own 
in particular, is not the same visible amohg the 
beasts, and their marriages better kept than ours? 


* Virg. iTueid. lib. xi. v. 89, 90. 
H 2 
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The society As to the society and agreement, which nation-? 
amouRthe f° rm amongst themselves to league together, and to 
animats.’ give one another mutual assistance; we perceive 
that oxen, swine, and other animals, if any one of 
them that we offend cries out, all the herd or flock 
of the same kind run to its assistance, and rally to 
defend it. 

Among the When the scare-fish * has swallowed the fisher- 
•carc-fish. man » g h 00 k } its companions all crowd about it, and 
gnaw the line asunder ; and if, by chance, one be got 
into the leap or weel, the others present their tails to 
it on the outside, which the scare holding fast with 
its beautiful teeth, is thereby disengaged and drawn 
out. 

Among the Barbels, t when any one of their companions is 
barbels!'^ hampered, throw the line over their backs, and with 
a fin, which they have there indented like a saw, they 
saw and cut it asunder. 

Between As to the particular offices which we receive from 
and a small one another for the service of life, there are many in- 
<sh - stances among them of the like kind. They say 
that the whale never moves, but a little fish like a 
sea-gudgeont always goes before it, which is there- 
fore called a guide. This the whale follows, suffering 
itself to be led and turned about by it, as easily as 
the ship is turned by its. rudder : and in recompense, 
as it were, for this service, whereas every other thing, 
whether an animal or a vessel, which enters into the 
dreadful gulph of this monster’s mouth, is instantly 
lost and swallowed up ; this little fish retires into it 
with the greatest security, and there sleeps, during 
which the whale never stirs. But as soon as ever 
it goes out, the whale follows it, and if, by chance, it 
loses sight of its little guide, it wanders up and down 
in quest of ii, and often rubs against the rocks like a 
ship that has lost her rudder. This Plutarch affirms 
he saw in the island of Anticyra. 

* P'utarch de Solertia Anifnalium,. c. 26. f Idem, ibid, 

t Idem, cap. 32.. 
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There is the like communication between that lit- The wren 
tie bird they call a wren, # and the crocodile. Theauc. croco ‘ 
wren keeps centry as it were over this great animal, 
and if the ichneumon, its mortal enemy, approaches 
t® attack it, this little bird, for fear it should take the 
crocodile napping, by singing, and pecking it with ' 
its bill, awakes and warns it of its danger. The 
bird feeds on the scraps 'left by this monster, which 
admits it familiarly into its mouth, and suffers it to 
peck in its and to pick and eat the bits of flesh 
that stick between its teeth ; and, when the croco- 
dile has a mind to shut its mouth, it gives the bird 
previous notice to go out of it, by closing it gra- 
dually without bruising or hurting it. 

The shell-fish, called the naker,t lives also upon tv natrr 
the same good terms with the shrimp, a little animal and shrimp, 
of the crab-fish kind, which serves it as a porter, 
sitting at the opening of the shell which the naker 
keeps continually open and gaping, till the shrimp 
see some little fish go into the shell that is proper 
for their prey ; for then it likewise enters into the 
shell, and, by pinching the naker to the quick, 
forces it to shut the shell, where both together 
devour the prey which is thus imprisoned in their 
fort. 

In the manner as the tunny-fish live, we observe The tunny- 
their singular knowledge of the three parts of the 
mathematics. As to astrology, they teach it to «'nh the 
mankind; for at what place. soever they are sur-J”c 5 ‘ hema ‘ 
prised by the winter’s solstice,! there they stop, and 
never stir from it till the next equinox ; for which 
reason, Aristotle himself readily attributes this 
science to them. As to geometry and arithmetic, 
they always form their body in the figure of a cube, 
every-where square, § and make up the body of a 
solid, close battalion, with six sides exactly equal ; 

* Plutarch de Solertia Animal, cap. 32. 
t Id. ibid, et Cic. de Nat. Deorum, lib. ii. cap. 48. 
j Plutarch de Solertia Animal, cap. 29. 
y Idem, cap. 31. 
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and then they swim in this square disposition, as 
broad behind as before ; so that whoever sees and ' 
counts one rank of them, may easily tell the number 
of which the whole shoal consists, by reason that the . 
depth is equal to the breadth, and the breadth to the 
length. 

Thftna ? na- Respecting magnanimity, it is not easy to pro- 
w”indian duce an instance that bears a greater appearance of 
<i®s- it, than this story of the great dog, that was sent 
from the Indies to king Alexander They first 
brought a stag to fight it, next a wild boat, and then 
a bear, all which he despised and disdained to stir 
from its place ; but when he saw a lion, he imme- 
diately rouzed* himself, evidently manifesting, that 
he declared that beast alone to be worthy to enter 
the lists with him. 

Repent- As to repentance, and the acknowledgment of 
ci'e^uf" faults, they tell of an elephant, which, having killed 
ecp its keeper in the violence of its rage, was so ex- 
tremely sorry ’for it, that it would never eat after- 
wards, and starved itself to death. 

The eie- Of clemency, we are told, that a certain tiger, 
» tiger ° f tlm most savage of all beasts, having a kidt delivered 
up to him, suffered two days’ hunger rather than he 
would hurt it ; and, on the third, broke open the 
grate he was shut in to seek for some other pasture, 
being unwilling to fall upon the kid, his familiar and 
his inmate. And as to the laws of familiarity and 
correspondence, formed by conversation, it is a com- 
mon thing to see cats, dogs, and hares, brought up 
tame together. 

Thr won- But what they have experienced who have made 
n«ie 5 ul or“he' vo ) ,a S es ’ particularly in the sea of Sicily, as to the 
halcyon?, quality of halcyons, surpasses all human thought, 
what kind of animals has nature ever honoured so 
much in their hatching,? birth, and production ? the 
poets say indeed, that one only island, viz. that of 

* Plutarch de Solertia Animal, cap. 14. + Idem, cap. 19, 

? Idem, cap. 34. ^ r 
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Delos, which before was floating, was fixed for the 
purpose of Latona’s delivery ; but God has been . 
pleased to order that the whole ocean should be 
stayed, settled, and made smooth without waves, 
without winds or rain, while the halcyon lays her 
eggs, which is exactly at the winter’s solstice, on ■ 
the shortest day of the year ; so that by its privilege 
we have seven days ami seven nights in the very 
depth of winter, wherein we may sail without any 
danger. Their females never couple with any other 
mate but their own, which they assist as long as they 
live, without ever abandoning it : and, if it happens 
to be weak and broken with age, they take it on their 
shoulders, carry it from place to place, and serve it 
till death. 

But no one has yet been able to attain to theTh c won. 
knowledge of that wonderful architecture, where- b”cofchcir 
with the halcyon builds its nest for its' young, nor to nest*, 
guess at the matter of its composition. Plutarch, 
who saw and handled many of them, thinks they are 
composed of the small bones of some fish, joined and 
bound together, and interlaid, some lengthways, and 
others across, with the addition of ribs and hoops in 
such a manner, that she forms at last a round vessel 
fit to be launched ; and when she has quite finished 
it, she carries it to the wash of the beach, where, the 
sea beating gently against it, she is thereby enabled 
to discover any part that is not well joined, and to 
strengthen such parts as are leaky ; and, on the con- 
trary, what is well joined, is so closed and knit toge- 
ther, by the beating of the waves, that it is not to 
be broke, or damaged, without very great difficulty, 
by the strongest blows, either of stone or iron. But 
what is most of all to be admired, is the proportion 
and figure of the cavity within ; for it is put toge- 
ther, and proportioned, in such a manner, that it 
cannot possibly receive or admit any thing but the 
bird which built it, it being to any thing else so iin* 


* Plutarch tfe Solatia Animal, cap. 
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penetrably close and shut, that not even the water 
of the sea can enter it. Thus you have had a very 
clear description of this building, and from a good 
authority ; and yet, methinks, it does not give a suffi- 
cient light into the difficulty of the architecture. Now 
from what vanity can it proceed, that we should de- 
spise and put a disdainful construction upon facts 
which we can neither imitate nor comprehend ? 

Th* faculty To pursue this equality and conformity between 
timTcom** us anc ^ the beasts a little farther, the privilege which 
mon to the the soul of man so much boasts, of bringing every 
weu'asZ- thing it conceives to its own standard, of stripping 
man be- all tilings, that come before it, of their mortal and 
corporeal qualities ; of ranging the things which it 
example, deems worthy of its notice, of stripping and divest- 
andtod ° ss 'ing them of their corruptible qualities, and making 
them lay aside thickness, length, depth, weight, co- 
lour, smell, roughness, smothness, hardness, softness, 
and all sensible accidents, as so many mean and su- 
perfluous vestments, to accommodate them to her 
own immortal and spiritual nature, so that, while I 
think of Rome or Paris, I imagine and comprehend, 
either without the ideas of greatness, situation, stone, 
plaster, and timber : this very privilege, I say, seems 
to be evident in beasts. For as a war-horse, accus- 
tomed to the sound of trumpets, the firing of mus- 
kets, and the bustle of battles, will start and tremble 
in his sleep, stretched out upon his litter, as if he was 
engaged in fight ; it is certain, that it has some in- 
ternal conception of the beat of a drum without 
noise, and of an army without arms, and without 
body: 

Quippe videbis equos fortes, cum membra jaeelant, 

Insomnes , sudare tamen, spirareque seppe , 

Et quasi de palma sutnmus contendere vires .* 

You shall see running liprses, in their sleep. 

Sweat, snort, start, tremble, and a clutter keep. 

Just as if striving with their utmost speed. 

In the keen race to gain the victor’s meed. 

* Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 9 (34. 
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The hare 9 which a grey-hound dreams of, and which 
we see him pant after in his sleep , stretching out his 
tail at the same time, shaking his legs, and perfectly 
ly representing the motions of coursing, is . a hare 
without skin, and without bones : 

Venantvmque canes in molli scepe quiete 
Jactant crura tamen subilo , vocisque repente 
Mittunt , et crelras reducunt naribus auras , 

Ut vestigia si teneant inventa ferarum : 

Expergefactique, sequuntur inania scepe 
Corvorum simulacra, fugce quasi dedita. cernant ; 

Donee discussis redeant error ib us ad se. + 

And often hounds, when sleep has clos’d their eyes. 

Will toss and tumble, and attempt to rise, 

Snuff, and breathe quick and short, as if they went 
In a full chase, upon a burning scent : 

Nay, when awak’d, they fancy’d stags pursue. 

As if they had them in their real view, 

J Till, having shook themselves more broad awake. 

They do, at last, discover the mistake. 

We often observe the house-dogs snarling in their 
dreams, then barking and starting up on a sudden, as 
if they saw some stranger at the door , which stran- 
ger, all the while, is altogether spiritual and imper- 
ceptible, without dimension, without complexion, 
and without existence : 


Ponsueta domi catulorum blanda propago 
Degere , scepe levem ex oculis volucremquc soporem 
Discutere , et corpus de terra compere instant, 

Proinde quasi ignotas facies atque ora tueantur,f 

The fawning whelps of houshold curs will rise. 

And, shaking the soft slumber from their eyes, 

Oft bark and stare at ev’ry one within, 

As upon faces they had never seen. 

As to the beauty of the body, it is absolutely ne- wimt C ou- 
cessary to know, in the first place, whether we are 
agreed in the description of it. It is probable we 
hardly know what beauty is in nature and in general, 


0 Lucret. Jib. iv. ver. 988, &c. 


+ Idem, ibid, verr 995, 
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because to our own personal beauty we give so many 
different forms, for which, were there any natural 
prescription, we would acknowledge it in common, 
as we do the heat of fire j but we fancy the forma 
according to our own appetite : 

Tttrph Romano Belglcus ore color.* 

A German hue ill suits a Roman face. 

The Indians paint beatify black and tawny, with 
great blubber lips, flat and broad noses, and load 
the cartilage between the nostrils with great gold 
rings, to make it hang down to the mouth, as also the 
under lip with great hoops adorned with precious 
stones that weigh it down to the chin, it being, with 
them, a singular grace to show their teeth, even be- 
low the mors. In Peru, the longest ears being the 
most beautiful, tiiey stretch them out as much as 
they can by art : anil a man, now living, says that, 
in an eastern nation, he saw this care of enlarging 
the ears, and loading them with ponderous jewels, in 
such high repute, that with great case, he put his 
arm, sleeve amt all, through the hole of an ear. 
There are nations, elsewhere, which take great care 
to black their teeth, and hate to see them white, 
whilst others paint them red. The women are re- 
puted the more beautiful, not only in Biscay, but 
elsewhere, and even in certain frozen countries, as 
f liny says,t for having their heads shaved. The 
Mexicans reckon it a beauty to have a low forehead, 
and, though they shave all other parts, they nourish 
hair on their foreheads, and increase it by art ; and 
they have great breasts in such esteem, that they af. 
feet to give their children suck over their shoulders: 
this we should reckon a deformity. The Italians 
like a woman that is fat and bulky ; the Spaniards 
one that is lean and slender j . and, with us, one is 
for a fair complexion, another for a brown ; one for 
soft and delicate limbs, another prefers a woman that 

* 

* Propert. lib. ii. deg. 18. ver. 26. \ Nat. Hi&t. lib, yu cap. 1 2, 
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is strong and buxom ? one requires her to be fond 
and gentle, another proud and stately : just so is the 
preference in beauty, which Plato attributes to the 
spherical figure, and the Epicureans to the pyramidal 
or square, for they could not worship a god in the 
form of a bowl. 

But, be this as it will, nature has no more exempt- Men air 
ed us from her common laws, in this respect, thanked," a 
the rest : and if we think rightly of ourselves, wer ,,in ‘ of 
shall find that, if there be some animals not sOaim».-Vhe 
much favoured in this quality as we are, there are ,,eJ4W - 
otliers, and in great number too, that are more so. 

A mull Is amntalibws dtcore vincimur ;* many animals 
exceed us in comeliness, nay, even of the terrestrial 
ones, our compatriots : for as to those of the sea (set- 
ting aside their shape, which cannot bear any manner 
of resemblance, it is so much of another sort), we are 
inferior to them in colour, cleanness, smoothness, 
disposition ; and no less inferior, in all respects, to 
those of the air. And as for the prerogative which 
the poets cry up so much of our erect stature looking 
towards heaven, our orignal : 

Pronaque cum sped ant anhnalia net era l errant , 

Os homini sublime dedil, caelumque tueri 
Jussit, et credos ad sydera tallere uu/tus.f 

Whilst all the brutal creatures downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend. 

He set man’s lace aloft, that with his eyes 
Up-lifted, he might view the starry skies. 

it is purely poetical ; for there are several little beasts 
which have their sight absolutely turned towards 
heaven, and 1 actually think the faces of camels and 
ostriches much more raised and erect than ours. 

What animals arc there that have not their faces 
above, and in front, and that do not look right against 
them as well as we, and that do not in their true pos- 
ture, see as much of heaven and earth as we do ? And 

* Senec. ep. 124, towards the end, 

+ Ovid Met, lib. fab. 2, ver.51, &c. 
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Man has 
more* rra- 
ton (o he 
covered 
than any 
other ani- 
mal. 


what qualities of our bodily constitution, described 
by Plato and' Cicero,* may not be as essential to 
a thousand sorts of animals ? The beasts that most 
resemble us are the most deformed and despicable 
of the whole class ? those most like to us, in the out- 
ward appearance and make of the lace, are monkeys : 

Simla quam si mil is , lurpissimn lesiiu, nobis !+ 

How like to mrn, in visage and in shape. 

Is, of all beasts the most uncouth, an ape ! 

and, as for the intestines and vital parts, the hog. 

Verily, when 1 entertain the idea of any of the 
human species stark naked (even in that sex which 
seems to have the greatest share of beauty), when 
I consider of liis defects, what he is naturally liable 
to, and his imperfections, I think we have more 
reason to be covered than any other animal, and are 
to be excused for borrowing of those creatures, to 
Avhich nature has been kinder, in this respect, than 
to us, in order to dress ourselves with their finery, 
and to cover ourselves with their spoils of wool, fea- 
thers, hair, silk, &c. For the rest, it is observable, 
that man is the only animal whose nakedness is offen- 
sive to his own companions, and the only creature 
who steals from his own species to perform the of- 
fices of nature. Indeed, it is also a fact worthy of 
consideration, that they, who are connoisseurs in the 
/nysterics of love, prescribe, as a remedy for the amo- 
rous passion, and to cool the heat of it, a free sight 
of the beloved object ; 

Ille quod obscoenas in aperto corpore partes 
Viderat, in cursu qui fait hcesit amor.% 

The lover, when those nudities appear 

Open to view, flags in the hot career. 

* By Plato in his Tinucus, and by Cicero in his tract t)e Nature 
Dporutn, lib. ii. cap. 54, &c. But this is set in a better light by some 
modern treatises of anatomy, where a comparison has been made 
between the human body and those of several animals, 
f Ennius apud Cic. de Nat. 1/eorum, lib. i. c. 35. 
t Ovid, de Hemed. Amor. lib. if. v. 33, 34. 
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Although this receipt may, perhaps, proceed from 
a nice and cold humour, yet it is a strange sign of 
our imperfection, that habit and acquaintance should 
make us out of love with one another. It is not mo- 
desty, so much as art and prudence, that renders our 
ladies so circumspect as to refuse us admittance to . 
their closets before they are painted and dressed for 
public view : 

Nec Veneres nostras hocfallit, quo magis ipsce 
Omnia summopere has vitce postsccenia celant. 

Quos retinere volunt adstrictoque esse in am ore.* 

Of this our ladies are full well aware. 

Which makes them, with such privacy and care. 

Behind the scene all those delects remove, 

Likely to quench the flame of those they love. 

Whereas, in many animals, there is nothing which 
we 4° not love, and which docs not please our 
senses ; even from their excrements and discharges 
we not only extract dainties for our table, but our 
richest ornaments and perfumes. This discourse 
only concerns our common class of women, and is 
not so sacrilegious as to comprehend those divine, 
supernatural, and extraordinary beauties that shine 
amongst us, like stars under a corporeal and terres- 
trial veil. 

As to the rest, the very share of nature’s favours Man lays 
that we allow to the animals, by our own confession, 
is very much to their advantage : we attribute to* iip p'mrs'i, 
ourselves benefits that are imaginary and fantastical,^ whu* 
such too as are future and absent, and for which it is*™* 1 , 
not in the power of man to be answerable ; or bene- amraa *’ 
fits that we falsely attribute to ourselves by the li- 
centiousness of our opinion ; such as reason, know- 
ledge, and honour : and to the animals we leave, 
for their share, benefits that are substantial, agree- 
able, and manifest, such as peace, rest, safety, inno- 
cence, and health j I say, health, which is the fairest 


* Lucrct. lib, iv. v* 1 ITS, <Src. 
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and richest present that is in the power of nature 
to make to us, insomuch that the philosophers,* even 
the stoic, are so bold as to say, that Heraclitus and 
Phcrecydas, if it had been possible for them to have 
exchanged their wisdom for health, and thereby to 
have delivered themselves, the one from thedropsy, the 
other from the lousy disease, would have made a 
good bargain. By this they set the greater value 
upon wisdom, comparing and putting it into the ba- 
lance with health, than they do in the following pro- 
position, which is also theirs. 

wherein They say, that if Circe had given two draughts to 
*up*rior^ e Ulysses, the one to make a fool wise, and the other 
I'.xoil Ience to make a wise man a fool, Ulysses ought rather to 
.thehenits. have chose the last, than to have consented that 
Circe should change his human figure into that of a 
beast. And they say, that wisdom itself would have 
spoke to him after this manner : “ Forsake me, let 
“ me alone, rather than lodge me under the figure 
“ and body of an ass.” What ! is this great and di- 
vine wisdom then abandoned by the philosophers for 
this corporeal and terrestrial veil ? At this rate it is 
not by reason, conversation, and by a soul, that we 
excel the beasts ; it is by our beauty, our fair com- 
plexion, and the curious disposition of our limbs, for 
all which we must quite give up our understanding, 
our wisdom, and all the rest. Well, I approve this 
natural and free confession; certainly they knew 
that those parts, with which we make such a parade, 
are only mere fancy. Though the beasts therefore 
had all the virtue, knowledge, wisdom, and stoical 
sufficiency, they would still be beasts, and would not be 
comparable to man, wretched, wicked, and senseless 
man : for, in fine, whatever is not as we are, is worth 
nothing; and a God, to procure himself esteem, 
must condescend to the same, as we shall show anon. 
By this it appears, that it is not by solid reason, but 

* Plutarch, in his tract of the common conceptions* against tlief 
Stoics, chap. 8 of Amyofs translation. 
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by a foolish and stubborn pride, that we prefer our- 
selves to the other animals, and separate ourselves 
from their condition and society . 

But, to return to my subject, we have, to our 
share, inconstancy, irresolution, uncertainty, sorrow, 
superstition, a solicitude for things to come, even - 
after our death, ambition, avarice, jealousy, envy, 
irregular and ungovernable appetites, war, lying, 
disloyalty, detraction, and curiosity ; surely wc have 
strangely overpaid for this same fine reason, on 
which we so much value ourselves, and for this ca- 
pacity of judging and knowing, if we have bought it 
at the price of that infinite number of passions to 
which we are eternally subject; unless wc shall think 
fit, as Socrates indeed does, to throw into the other 
scale this notable prerogative of man over the beasts, 
that nature has prescribed to the latter certain sea- 
sons and limits for venereal pleasure, but* has given 
the reins to the former at all hours and occasions, 
t Ut vinum a grot is, quia prodest rard, meet see- 
pissinib, melius est non adltibere ornnim) , quam, spc. 
dubiee salutis, in ape rt am perniciem incurrere : sic , 
baud scio , an melius fucrit humano gencri motum 
istum celerem cogitationis, acumen, solcrliam, quant 
rationem vocamus , quoniam pest ij era fuit maltis , 
admodurn paucis salutaria, non duri omnind, quam, 
tam munijice et tarn largb dari. “ As it is better. 
“ to give no wine at all to the sick, because it 
“ often hurts them, and seldom does them good, 
** than to expose them to manifest danger in hopes 
“ of an uncertain benefit ; so I know it had been 
“ better for mankind, that this quickness and acute- 
** ness of thought, which we call reason, had not 
“ been given to man at all, considering how de- 
“ structive it is to many, and how few there are 
to whom it is useful.” 

* Xenophontis A ira^rij lib. iv. cap. 4-, sect. 12. KaJ ( ©sun;) 
Tttf T ti> aCpgoOttrtMj o £metf ?ai< f/in a A*»n$ rhd'Xi, xtg iyj ccb/'K) Tui tS 

ft* », t/w 6'i yitfW rocZrot sw. 

f Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. 27, Edit. Gronov. 
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Kimw- Of what advantage can we suppose the knowledge’ 
ledge does of so many things was to Varro and Aristotle ? Did it 
mfromhS! exempt them from human inconveniences? Were 
man incon- they freed by it from the casualties that attend a 
vcmences. p orter ? they extract, from their logic, any con- 
solation in the gout ? Or, because they knew how 
this humour is lodged in the joints, did they feel it 
the less ? Did they compound with death, because 
they knew that some nations rejoice at its approach ? 
Or with cuckoldom, by knowing that there is a 
country where the wives are in common ? On the 
contrary, though they were h*dd : the highest re- 
putation for their knowledge, the one amongst the 
Homans, the other amongst the Greeks, and at a 
time when learning flourished most, yet we have not 
heard of any particular excellence in t;;eir lives; 
nay, the Greek had enough to uD to clear himself 
from some remarkable blemishes in his. Have we 
observed, that pleasure and health are best relished 
by him who understands astrology and grammar ? 

IUiterati num minus nervi rigent ?* 

Is not tli’ illiterate as fit 

For Venus’ pastime, as the wit ?t 

And that shame and poverty are not so grievous to 
him as others ? 

Silicet el inorlis , et debilitate carelis, 

Et luctum et curam effugies , et tempera vitcc 
Longa tilt post hcecfato meliore dabunlur.\ 

By this depend on’t, that thou wilt rema* » 

Free from disease, infirmity, and pain, 

From care and sorrow, and thy life shali flow, 

Prolong’d, with ev’ry happiness below. 

There are In my time I have seen a hundred artificers, and 
more per- a hundred labouring men, wiser and mot happy 

* Hor. Epod. lib. ode viii. ver. 17. 

+ Very far from it, if we will believe Fontaine, that faithful and 
delicate copyist of simple nature, who says, “ Au jeu d’amour le 
“ muletier fait rage.” . t 

$ Jur. sat. xtv. ver. 156, &c. 
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than the heads of the university, and whom I would 
much rather resemble. I think learning stands in among the 
‘.he same rank, among the necessaries of life, as ^ 
glory, nobility, dignity, or at the most, as riches, thcUaraed. 
and such other qualities as are, it is true, of service 
to life, but remotely, and more by fancy than by 
nature. We stand in very little need of more 
offices, rules, and laws' for life, in our society, than 
are requisite for the cranes and emmets in theirs ; 
and yet we see, that they behave very orderly, 
though without learning. If man were wise, he 
would value every thing, in proportion as it was 
useful and proper *>r life. Whoever will take a sur- 
vey of us, a "Vding to our actions and behaviour, 
will find a gwater number of excellent men among 
the ignorant tan the learned ; I mean, excellent in 
irtue of Ml kinds. Old Home seems, to me, to 
have ha< ore worthy men, both for peace and war, 

1 1 1 .-arned Rome whic! '•'lined itself: though, 
or the % they shou 1 ^ be uoth equal, yet inte- 
grity inrocence we ..id fal’ ) the share of old 
Rome of they best correspond with simplicity. 

Be r 1 ive this discourse, which would lead me 
fartl- man I am willing to follow ; and have only 
thi add, that ’ 1 not only humility and sub- 
mission that can make a complete good man : we 
must not >ave it to every man to know his duty ; 
it must be pre <ed to him, and he must not be 
suffered to choose it by his understanding, otherwise 
we should, at last, forge to ourselves duties, accord- 
ing to tb vikness and infinite diversity of our opi- 
nions. w.' . would, as Epicurus says, put us upon 

eating on * 'other. 

The first law that God gave to man was a law ofpwobe. 
pure obedience : it was a naked, simple command, 
wherein man had nothing to inquire after, or dis-o®<* »• 
pute about ; forasmuch as obedience is the proper"*"* 
duty of a rational soul, that acknowledges a hea- 
venly superior and benefactor. From obedience and 
submission every other virtue springs, as every sin 

VOL. II. I 
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does from imagination. On the contrary; the very 
first temptation offered to human nature by the 
devil, his first poison, was infused into us by the 
promises he made to us of knowledge and wisdom. 
“ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.”* 
And the Syrens, in order to deceive Ulysses, in 
Homer, and to decoy him into their dangerous and 
destructive snare, offered him science for a pre- 
sent. 

ignorance The plague of mankind is the opinion of wisdom, 
mended by 18 the reason that ignorance is so much re- 

our reii- r commended to us, by our religion, as proper to 
*' OB ' faith and obedience : “ Beware lest any man spoil 

“ you through philosophy and vain deceit, after tho 
“ rudiments of the world.”t 

«MthT P * The philosophers, of all sects, agree in this, that 
quality the sovereign good consists in the tranquillity of the 
only of hu- sou i an( j bod^ : but where do we find it ? 

nau beings. J 

Ad sumrtium, sapiens vno minor est Jove, dives, 

LU'er , honoratus, pulcher, rex deniqve regum : 

Prcecipue sanus, nisi cum pituita molesia est. J 

In short, the wise man’s only less than Jove, 

Rich, free, and handsome, nay, a king above 
All earthly kings, with health supremely blest, 

-Except when tickling phlegm disturbs his rest. 

It seems to me, in truth, that nature has given us 
presumption only for the consolation of our 
wretched, forlorn state. It is, as Epictetus says, 
“ that man has nothing properly his own, but the 
“ use of his opinions.” We have nothing but wind 
and smoke for our portion. The gods have health 
in essence, says- philosophy, and sickness in intelli- 
gence; man, on the contrary, possesses his goods 
in fancy, and his ills in essence. We have had rea- 
son to extol the strength of our imagination, for all 
our happiness is only in dream. Hear the bravado 
of this poor calamitous animal. “ There is nothing,” 
says . Cicero, “ so charming as the knowledge of 

•f 

* Gea. Si. 5«- f Gelois^ii. 8. $ Hor. lib. i,epist. 1, ver. 106 , &a 
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* e literature, of that branch of literatures I mean; 
** which enables us to discover the infinity of 
tilings, the immensity of nature, the heavens, the 
“ earth, and the seas : this is that branch which 
** has taught us religion, moderation, magnani-. 
“ mity, and that has rescued our soul from obscu- 
“ rity, to make her seq all things above and below, 
“ first and last, and between both ; it is this that 
“ furnishes us wherewith to live well and happily; 
“ and guides us to pass our lives without displea- 
“ sure, and without offence.”* Would not one think 
he was describing the condition of the ever-living 
and almighty God ? But, in fact, there are a thou- 
sand poor women, in the country villages, whose 
lives have been more regular, more agreeable and 
uniform than his : 

Dei/s illefuit Dens, inclyte Mcmmi , 

Qiu princeps vitce rationem invenit earn, qua: 

Nunc ap pell n fur naplcntia , quique per artem 
Fluctibus ? tautis vitam tantisque tenebris , 

In tarn travquilld et tarn clarn luce locavit 

He, noble Memmius, was a god, no doubt. 

Who, prince of life, first found that reason out. 

Now wisdom call’d ; and by his art, who did 
That life in tempests toss’d, and daikness hid. 

Place in so great a calm, and clear a light. 

These were fine pompous words ; but a very slight 
accident reduced the understanding of this man£ to 
a worse state than that of the meanest shepherd, not- 
withstanding this his preceptor God and his divine 
wisdom. Of the same impudent stamp is that pre- 
face to Democritus’s book, “ I am going to treat of 

* Cic. Tusc. Quest, lib. i. cap. 26. f Lucret. lib. v. ver. 8, &c. 

% This was Lucretius, who, in the verses preceding this period, 
speaks so pompously of Epicurus and his doctrine: for a love-po-' 
tion, that was given him either by his wife or his mistress, so 
much disturbed his reason, that the violence of his disorder only af- 
forded him a few lucid intervals, which he employed in composing 
his book, and at last made him kill himself. Eusebius’s Chronicon. 

12 
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“ all things.”* * * § And that foolish title, which Aris- 
totle gives us, “ Of the mortal gods,”+ and that 
opinion of Chrysippus, that Dion? was as virtuous 
as God. And my Seneca says, that God gave him 
life, but that it was of himself to live well; which 
is of a piece with that other assertion, § In virtute 
verb gloriamur, quod non contigeret , si id donum & 
deo, non & nobis haberemus : ** 'We truly gloiy in our 
“ virtue, which would not be the case if it was 
“ given us by God, and not of ourselves/* This 
is also from Seneca, || that the wise man has fortitude 
equal with God, but attended with human frailty, 
wherein he surmounts him. There is nothing so 
common as to meet with passages of so much 
presumption. There is not one of us who would be 
so much offended at being placed on a par with 
God, as to find himself undervalued by being 
levelled to the rank of the other animals; so 
much more jealous are we of our own interest than 
of that of our Creator. But we must trample this 
foolish vanity under foot, and boldly shake the ridi- 
culous foundations on which these false opinions are 
founded. So long as man shall be of opinion that 
he has any means or power of his own, he will 
never acknowledge what he owes to his maker. 
“ He will reckon his chickens before they are 
“ hatched,** as the saying is; we must therefore 
strip him to his shirt. 

Let us now see some noble effects of the Stoic 
philosophy. Possidonius, being tormented with a 
disease so painful, that it made him twist his arm 

* “ Qui ita sit ausus ordiri haec loquor de universis nihil excipit de 
u quo non profitetur : quid enim esse potest extra universe ?” Cic. 
Acad. Quaest. lib. ii. cap. <28. 

f Apud Ciceronem de Finibus Bon. et Mai. lib. ii. cap. IS. €< Cy- 
44 renaici philosophi non viderunt, ut ad cursum, equum ; ad aron- 
V dumbovem; ad indagandum canem ; sic homijiem ad duas res, 
u ut ait Aristoteles, intelligendum et agendum, esse natum, quasi 
u mortalem deum.” 

% Plutarch, of the coromoA conceptions of the Stoics, chap. 30. 

§ Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. 36. || Episu 53, sub fiueuu 
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and gnash his teeth, made a jest of the pain by cry- 
ing out against it, “ Thou dost thy worst to a fine 
“ purpose ; for I will not confess thou art an evil.”* * * § 

He has the same sense of feeling as my footman, but 
he vapours, because he restrains his tongue at least 
within the laws of his sect.f Re succumbere non 
oportebat verbis gloriqntem : “ As he talked so big, 

“ it did not become him to shrink.” Carneadest 
visiting Arc«$jjji*us, whom he found ill of the gout, 
was going away very sorry to see him in that condi- 
tion, when Arcesilaus called him back, and pointing 
both to his feet and his breast, said to him, “ There’s 
“ nothing that affects these, touches this.” This 
was said with a little better grace than the other, for 
he had a feeling of his distemper, and showed that 
he would be glad to be rid of it. But, however, he 
was heart-whole, and not cast down by it. The 
other continued obstinate, but, I fear, rather in 
words than in reality. And Dionysius Heracleotes, 
being afflicted with a vehement pain in his eyes, 
was obliged to recede from his Stoical resolutions. § 

But though knowledge should have the effect, as The effect, 
they say, of blunting the point or abating the seve- “^'^“jlre- 
rity of the misfortunes which attend us, what does ferabie to 
it that ignorance cannot perform in a more simple 
and clear manner? Pyrrho the philosopher, when in ledge, 
danger of being shipwrecked in a great storm at sea, 
proposed no other example for the imitation of those 
that were with him, but a hog that was on board, 
which discovered no fear at all in the storm. Phi- 
losophy, when it has said all it can, refers us to the 
examples of a wrestler and a muleteer, in which 
class of persons we commonly observe much less ap- 

* Cic, Tusc. Quest, lib. xi. cap. 25. f Id. cap. 13. _ 

$ Cicero informs us, that Carneades was very intimate witu Epi- 

curus; and, by consequence, this cannot be he who founded the 
New Academy ; for Epicurus was dead about sixty years before 
Carneades, the founder of the New Academy, was bom. Cicero 
de.Finibus Bon. et Mai. lib. v. cap. SI. 

§ Id. ibid. Cicero says elsewhere, that this philosopher, having a 
disorder in his kidneys, exclaimed aloud, that the notion which ne 
bad before conceived of pain was f|lse. 
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prehension of death, pains, and other inconvenien * 
and more constancy; than ever knowledge furnished 
*4ny person with, who was not born and" prepared to 
. suffer them of himself, by natural habit.' Whence 
.proceeds it that we make incisions, and cut the ten- 
der limbs of an infant, and those of a horse, with 
, less resistance than those of our own, but from ig- 
norance ? How many persons have been made sick 
by the mere force of imagination^SVe commonly 
see persons that bleed, purge, and' take physic to 
cure themselves of diseases, which only affect them 
.in opinion. When we are in want of real infirmities, 
knowledge supplies us from its store. That colour, 
that complexion, portend some defluxion or catarrh: 
this hot season threatens us with a fever. That 
crossing of the line of life, in the palm of your 
left-hand, warns you of some remarkable indispo- 
sition approaching : in short it makes a direct attack 
upon life itself; that sprightliness and juvenile 
vigour cannot last long : there must be some blood 
taken away, and you must be brought low, lest 
such a florid state of health turn to your prejudice. 
Compare the life of a man who is a slave to such 
imaginations to that of the labouring man, who is 
governed by his natural appetite, measuring things 
only as they appear to him at the present, without 
knowledge and without prognostication ; who feels 
no pain or sickness but when he is really tormented 
or diseased ; whereas the other has often the stone 
in his mind before he has it in his kidneys : as if it 
were not time enough to suffer the evil when it 
comes, he anticipates it in fancy and runs to meet 
it. 

a man’s What I say of medicine may be generally exem- 
Icdgc-ment P^ e( l in all other sciences. From thence is de- 
«f the rived that ancient opinion of the philosophers, who 
SwfJSJ. placed, the sovereign good in knowing the weakness 
inent the of our judgment. My ignosance affords me as much 
room for hope as fear, /ahd having ho other regimen' 
wme"hiio ^ or m y health, but the examples of others, and of 
pbers!* 11 °* events which I sec elsewhere on the like occasions. 
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I find some of all sorts, and rely upon those* which 
are by the comparison most favourable to roe. I 
.receive health with open arms, free, full, and entire; 
mid enjoy it' with a keener appetite, as it more sel- 
dom accompanies me now than formerly ; so far am 
.1 from disturbing its repose and sweet relish by the 
bitterness of a new and constrained form of life. 

The beasts show us plainly how much our diseases oistempen 
•are owing to the perturbation of our minds. Whatjj£j*^j e 
we are told of the people in Brasil, that they die min'd • 
merely of old age, and that this is attributed to the™“^,^ 
serenity and tranquillity of the air they live in ; I umi ©four 
ascribe it rather to the serenity and tranquillity of 80 " 1 ** 
.their souls, free from all passion, thought, or employ- 
ment, that is laborious or unpleasant ; as people that 
■pass their lives in an admirable simplicity and igno- 
rance, without learning, without law, without king, 
or any manner of religion. And whence comes that 
which we know by experience, that the most stupid 
and unpolished boors are the strongest and the most 
desirable for amorous exploits, and that a muleteer is 
often better liked than a gentleman ; if it be not that 
the agitation of the soul in the latter disturbs, 
breaks, and wearies his bodily strength, as it also 
•generally tires and teases itself? What is it puts the 
.soul besides itself, what more usually throws it into 
madness, but its own promptness, penetration, and 
activity, and, in short, its own power ? From what 
is the most subtle folly derived but from the most 
subtle wisdom ? As great enmities spring from great 
friendships, and mortal distempers from vigorous 
health ; so do the most surprising and the wildest 
frenzies from the rare and lively agitations of our 
.souls; ahd there is but a hair’s-breadth between 
them.* In the actions of madmen, we perceive how 
exactly their folly tallies with the most vigorous ope- 
rations of our souls. Who does not know how indis- 
ccrnable the difference is between folly with the gay 

* Great wits to madness, sure, are near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. Dryden. 
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elevations of a mind that is uncontrolled. Mid the ef- 
fects of a supreme and extraordinary virtue ? Plato 
•9*. that melancholy people are the most capable 
of discipline, and the most excellent: nor indeed 
have any of them so great a propensity to madness. 
Oaeaftiia Great wits are ruined by their own own strength 
lent oVtbe* a°d vivacity. One of the most judicious and in- 
that S enious Italian poets,* and who possessed more of 
fort the o«e the true genius of the ancients than any other Ita- 
of h U r e a. ]j an fo r a Jong time ; how is he fallen from that plea- 
time before sant lively humour that his fancy was adorned with, 
bu death. j s Jj e no t to thank this vivacity of his for his de- 
struction ? Is it not that light or his which has blind- 
ed him? Is it not that exact and extended appre- 
hension of reason that has put him besides his rea- 
son ? Is it not his curious and laborious scrutiny into 
the sciences that has reduced him to stupidity ? Is 
it not his uncommon aptitude to the exercises of the 
soul that has deprived nim both of the exercise and 
the soul ? I was even more piqued than sorry to see 
him at Ferrara in so pitiful a condition, out-living 
himself, forgetting both himself and his works, which, 
without his knowledge, though before his face, have 
been published incorrect and deformed, 
sensibility . Would you have a man healthy ? would you have 
dity are ' f^dar and stable ? muffle him up in the dark- 

— f-. of sloth and dulness. We must be made beasts 

r>«rand VI *^ n Order to be made wise, and hood-winked for the 
beaitb. sake of being led. And if any one shall tell me that 
the advantage of having a cold appetite blunted to 
a sense of pain and misfortunes draws this inconve- 
nience after it, that it also renders us by conse- 
quence not so acute and delicate in the enjoyment 
.of happiness and pleasure ; this is very true } but 


* T’k® fiwMms Torquato Tasso, author of the poem entitled Jeru- 
salem Delivered. I cannot imagine how the translator of Mon- 
taigne's Essays came to put Ariosto in his place. Montaigne tells us, 
that he saw this famous poet at Ferrara, which he could not have 
ia>d of Ariosto, who, being b<$rn in 1*74, was 59 years oM when 
Montaigne cfcfrne into the world. 
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such is the wretchedness of our condition, that we 
have not so much to enjoy as to avoid, and that ex* 
treme pleasure does not affect us so much as a light 
grief. Segnius homines bona quam mala sentiunt :* 
« We are not so sensible of perfect health as of the 
** least sickness.” 


Pungit 

In cute vix summ'i violet <m pinguid corpus, 

Qnando vnlerc nihil qwmjtiam movet. Hoc juvat urmm , 
Quod me non iorquet latus aut pes ; creter a quisquam 
Vix queal aut sanum sese aut sentire valentem .f 
The body with a little sting is griev’d. 

When the most perfect health is not perceiv’d. 

This only pleases tne that spleen nor gout 
Either torment my side or wring my foot; 

Excepting these, scarce any one call tell. 

Or e’er observes, when he’s in health and well. 

Our well-being is nothing but the privation of evil. 
And, for this reason, that sect of philosophy which 
has most cried up pleasure has also reduced it to 
mere indolence. To be free from ill is the greatest 
good that man can hope for ; according to Ennius, 

Nimium boni est , cut nihil est mali.% 

For that very titillation and pricking which we find 
in certain pleasures, and that seem to raise us above 
a mere state of health and insensibility ; that active, 
moving, or what shall I call it, itching, smarting 
pleasure, even that only aims at insensibility as its 
mark. The appetite which carries us away like a 
torrent to the embraces of women, is merely to cure 
the pain we sufler by that hot furious passion, and 
only demands to be assuaged and composed by an 
exemption from this fever. And so of the rest. I 
say, therefore, that as simplicity puts us in the way 
to be free from evil, so it leads us to a very happy 
state according to our nature. 

* Titus Livius, lib. xxx. cap. SI. 

f Steph. Boetii Poetnata, p. 115, lin.xi — xii. &c. 

$ Ennius apud Cic. de Fimbus Son. et MaL lib. xi. cap, IS. 
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Perfect in. And yet we are not to imagine a state so stupid as 
■emibiiiiy -to be altogether without sensation. For Crantor was 
*H» , ien»r" s ' : much in the right to controvert the insensibility of 
desirable, Epicurus, if it was so deeply founded, that the very 
approach and source of evils were not to be per- 
ceived. “ 1 do not approve,” says he, “of that 
“ boasted insensibility which is neither possible nor 
“ desirable. I do not wish to be sick ; but, if" 1 am, 
“ I should be willing to know that 1 am ; and whe- 
“ ther caustics or incisions be made use of, I would 
“ feel them.”* In truth, whoever would eradicate 
the knowledge of evil, would in the same proportion 
extirpate the knowledge of pleasure, and, in fact, 
annihilate man himself. ‘Istnd nihil do/ere, non sine 


magrnt mcrccde con tin git immanilatis in animo , stu- 
poris in corpore :+ “ 1 his insensibility is not to be ac- 
“ quired without making the mind become cruel, 
“ and the body stupid.” Good and evil happen to 
man in their turn. Neither has he trouble always to 
avoid, nor pleasure always to pursue.^ 

Know- It is a very great advantage to the honour of igno- 
fcr S ««to rance > that knowledge itself throws us into its arms, 
ignorance when it finds itself puzzled to support us under the 
*" weight of evils ; for it is then constrained to come 
in jur'ic" of*" to this composition to give us the reins, and permit 
fortune. us t 0 fly into the lap of the other, and to shelter our- 
selves by her favour from the strokes and injuries of 
fortune. For what else does knowledge mean, when 
it instructs us to take off our thoughts from the ills 
that press upon us, and to entertain them with the 
recollection of past pleasures. And to comfort our- 
selves under present afflictions with the remembrance 
of former happiness, and to call to our assistance sa- 
tisfaction that is vanished to oppose it to that which 
presses us. Levationes agritudinum in avocatione d 
cvgitandd molest id, et revocatione ad contemplandas 
voluptates ponit.t If it be not that where its strength 


* Cic. Tusc. Qwest, lib. In. cap. 6. f Idem, ibid. 
* > Jdera, ibid- cap. 15. 
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fails, it chooses to have recourse to policy*, arid to 
make use of a light pair of heels where the vigour of 
the body and aims is deficient ? For not only to a 
philosopher, but to any sedate man, who has the 
thirst attending a burning fever upon him, what sa- 
tisfaction is it to remember that he had the pleasure of 
drinking Greek wine ? It would be rather making a 
bad bargain worse : 

Che ricordarsi U ben doppia la noia. 

Whoso remembers, all his gains 

Are that he doubles his own pains. 

Of the same stamp is this other counsel which 
philosophy gives, only to remember the good for "tame kind 
tune* past, and to forget the mortifications w r e have 
suffered; as if we had the science of oblivion in our le? our 
power. A piece of advice this, for which we are not £j 1 e sttruu ' 
a straw the better. 

Sitavis est lalornm prceterilorum mmoria.f 

The recollection of past toils is sweet. 

How ? Is philosophy, that should put weapons into 
my fiands to contend with fortune, and that should 
Steel my courage to trample all human adversities 
under foot, become such a rank coward as to make 
me hide my head by such dastardly and ridiculous 
shifts ? For the . memory represents to us what it 
pleases, not what we choose : nay, there is nothing 
that so strongly imprints any thing in our remem- 
brance as the desire to forget it. And to solicit the 
soul to lose any tiling is a good way to make it re- 
tain it by rendering the impression of it the deeper. 

This is a false position. Est si turn in nobis ut et 
adversa quasi perpetua oblivione obruamus , ct secunda 
jucundb et suaviter meminerimus.% “ And it is in 
“ our ^ower to bury all adversity as it were in obli- 
vion, aind to call our prosperity to mind with 

* Cic. Tusc. Quest, lib. iii.'cap. 16. 
f Euripid. apud Cic. de Firiibus Bon. et Mai. lib. ii. cap. 32. 

% Ibid. lib. i. 'Cap. 17. 
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«* pleasure and delight/' And this is true. Mt* 
mini etiam qua nolo : oblivisci non possum qua volo .* 
“ I do also remember what I would not, but I can- 
“ not forget what I would." And whose counsel is 
this ? Hie qui se unus sapient em projiteri sit ausus. 
** Who only durst profess himself a wise man," viz. 
Epicurus : 

Out genus humanum ingenio superavit , et ornnes 
Prcestrinxit Stellas, exorsus uti cethereus soLf 

Who from mankind the prize of knowledge won. 

And put the stars out, like the rising sun. 

To have the memoiy empty and unfurnished, is it 
not the true and proper way to ignorance ? 

Iners malorum remedium igmrantia est.% 

Ignorance is but a weak remedy for misfortunes. 

We find several such precepts, by which we are al- 
lowed to borrow frivolous appearances from the 
vulgar, where strong and vigorous reason is of no 
avail, provided they give us comfort and content- 
ment. Where they cannot heal the wound, they are 
content to palliate and benumb it I believe they 
will not deny me this, that, it' they could settle order 
and constancy in a state of life, that could maintain 
itself in pleasure and tranquillity by some defect and 
disorder of judgment, they would approve of it, and 
say %ith Horace : 

■ — Po tare et spar gere flares 
Incipiam> patiarquevel inconsultus haberi.§ 

With garlands crown’d I’ll take my hearty glass. 

Though for my frolic I be deem’d an ass. 

There would be a great many philosophers of Lycas’s 
mind, who being in all other respects a man of very 
good morals, living in peace and happiness in h& 
family, deficient in no obligation, either to his rela* 

* Euripid. apud Cic. dc Finibus Bon. et Mai. lib. ii. cap. 32. 

+ Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 1056. ' % Senec. (Edip. act. iii. ver. 7* 
v § Hor. lib. fcepist v. ver. 14, 45. 
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tions or strangers, and very careful to guard himself 
from any thing that might hurt him, was, neverthe- 
less, by some disorder in his brain, strangely pos- 
sessed with a conceit, that he was perpetually at the 
theatre a spectator of the sports, pastimes, and the 
best of comedies ; and, being cured of his frenzy 
by the physicians, he had a great mind to have en- 
tered an action against them, to compel them to 
restore him to his pleasing imaginations : 

Pol me occidistis, amici, 

Non servastis ait, cut sic extorta voluptas, 

Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error.* 

By heav’n you’ve kill'd me now, my friends, outright. 

And not preserv’d me, since my dear delight 
And pleasing error, by my better sense 
Unhappily return’d, is banish’d hence. 

A madness of this sort possessed Thrasilaus, the son 
of Polydorus,t who, conceiting that all the vessels 
that sailed from or arrived at the port of Pyraeiun, 
traded only for his profit, congratulated himself on 
their happy voyages, and received them with the 
greatest joy. His brother Crito having caused him 
to be restored to his better understanding, he re- 

f retted the loss of that sort of condition, in which 
e had lived with so much glee and freedom from 
anxiety. It is according to the old Greek verse, 
that there is a great deal of convenience in not 
being too wise : 

*Ev tw $govt?» (Jios.t 

And the preacher, “ In much wisdom is much grief; 

“ and he that ificreaseth knowledge increaseth 
“ sorrow.”§ 

Another proof of the weakness of philosophy, is Another 
that last receipt, to which philosophy in general 

* Hor. lib. ii. epist. 2, ver. 1 S8, Sec. 

i Thifl entire passage is taken from Atheneus, lib. xii. near the 
It is 'also in Alum’s Var. Hist. iv. cap. 25, where he is called 
Thrasyllus. 

% Sophocles in Aj-ce ver. 551. § Ecdesiast. i. 18. 
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wraknws assents, an4 which; it prescribes in all cases ofneces.- 
ph/ahkh" fity, viz. The putting an end to the life which we 
hi graftal cannot support. Placet? Pare; n<m placet? 
Jlarhne ' ' ( J uacutt W ue v * s ejcl * Pun git dolor P vel jodiat none ; 
witu that si nudus esy dajugulum: sin tectus armts-V ulcaniis, 
*e wnot * * § d esty /ortitudine, resist e. ** Does it please ? Be ober 
bear. “ dieiit: Does it not please.? Go out of it which 
“ way thou wilt. Does grief prick thee, or even 
“ pierce thy heart? If thou art naked, yield thy 
“ throat ; but, if thou art covered with the arms of 
“ Vulcan, that is, fortitude, resist.” And this 
phrase, so much in use at the Greek festivals, Aut 
“ bibat , aut abeat : t “Let him drink or depart 
which sounds not so well in the Ciceronian as in 
the Gascoon t language, wherein the B is changed 
into a V. 

Vivere si rede ? wscis, decode peritis. 

L'usisti satis , edisti satis atqne bilnsti : 

Ternpus alire tibi , Tie patron largius aequo 
Rideqt, et puUet lusdva dectntius cetas § 

If to live properly thou dost not know. 

Give peace, and leave thy room to those that do. 

Thou’st eat, and drank, and play’d, to thy content : 

’Tis time to make thy parting compliment, 

Lest youth whose follies more become their age, 

Laugh thee to scorn, and push thee off the stage. 

Vljpt is this || but a confession of its inability, and a 

* These first words seem to be an imitation of Seneca’s Ep. 70. 
As to the remaining w ords, “ Pungit dolor,” &c. it is from Cicero’s 
Tusc. Qu£C6t.l>h. ii. cap. 14% 

+ It is an application from Cicero, whose words are these: 

%t Mihi quidem in vita servanda videtui, illglcx quee in Graecorum 
“ conviviis obtinetur,” &c. Cic. Tus. &uarst. lib. v. cap. 41. 

. % This remark upon the Gascoon pronunciation, which chooses 
to alt^r B into V, is only to be applied to the word bibat, otherw ise 
„ it wQ^d not be very prqperly intended here ; because, if the B in 

the word abeat wns changed into V, it w ould mar the construction 
which Montaigne would put, according to Cicero, upon this phrase, 
u Aut bibat aut abeat.” 

§ Hor. lib. ii. epist. ii. ver. 

|| this is a long period, and as the relation which this passage 
stands into that which goes before it, is very remote, it is here in- 
serted in the last edition, (< What is this,” I say, <* but the consent 
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recourse not only to ignorance for a shelter, but even 
to stupidity, insensibility, and a non-entity : 

— — — Democritum poslquam malum vetustas 
Admtmuit memorem, motvs languescere mentis : ,f 

Spout a ova letko caput olv'ms obtulit ipse.* 

Democritus, perceiving a^e invade, 

His body weaken’d and his mind decay’d, 

Obey’d the summons, with a cheerful face, 

Made haste to welcome death, and met him half the race. 

It is what Antisthenes said,t “ That a man must 
“ either be provided with sense to understand, or 
** with a halter to hang himself.” And what Chry- 
sippus alleged to this purpose from the poet 
Tyrtaeus, viz. 

De la vertu ou de mart approcher. 

Or to arrive at valour or at death. 

And Crates said,t that love was to be cured by 
hunger, if not by time ; or if neither of these reme- 
dies pleased, by a halter. That Sextius, of whom 
both Seneca and Plutarch § speak with so high an en- 
comium, having applied himself solely to the study 
of philosophy, and ; finding the progress of his stu- 
dies too slow and tedious, resolved to throw himself 
into the sea. He ran to meet death, since he could 
not overtake knowledge. The words of the law 
upon this subject are these : “ If, peradventure, 
“ some great inconvenience happen, for which there 
“ is no remedy, the haven is near, and a man may 
“ save himself by swimming out of the body as 
“ out of a leaky skiff $ for it is the fear of death, and 

“ if not confession of philosophy,” &c. But this is incorporating the 
commentary in the text ; a dangerous method, which has been used 
by many critics in books of much more importance than Montaigne’* 
Essays. \ 

* Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 1052,&c. 1 

f Plutarch in the Contradictions of the Stoic Philosophers, cap. 24*. 
| Diog. Laert. in the Life of Crates, lib. vi. sett. 86. 

| Plutarch in his tract, How an amendment may be perceived in 
the exercise of virtue, chap. 5. ^ 
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“ not the desire of life, that makes the fool so loth 
“ to part from the body.’* 

The nrfvnn. As life is rendered more pleasant by simplicity, it 
pHciiyawi 1 ^ 90 becomes more innocent and better, as 1 was just 
ignorance, now saying. The simple and the ignorant, says St. 
Paul, raise themselves up to heaven, and take pos- 
session of it ; and we with all our knowledge plunge 
ourselves into the infernal abyss. I am neither sway- 
ed by Valentinian, the declared enemy of all science 
and learning, or by Licinius, both Roman emper- 
ors, who called them the poison and pest of every 
political state; nor by Mahomet, who (as I have 
heard) interdicted learning to his followers : but the 
example and authority of the great Lvcurgus ought 
surely to have great weight, as well as the reve- 
rence due to that divine Lacedaemonian policy so 
great, so admirable, and so long flourishing in virtue 
and happiness, without any institution or exercise 
of letters. 

They ii«e Such as have been in the new world, which was 
iTodd ” e,r discovered by the Spaniards in the time of our an- 
* it bom cestors, can testify to us, how much more honestly 
u>a«utratef an( j re g U ] ar iy those natioifs live without magistrates 
more Kgu* and without law, than ours do, where there are more 
btri^thaii 0 fjj cerS} an d more laws, than there are of other sorts 
of men and occupations : 

Di ciltatoria piene e di libelli , 

D'esamina e di carte , di procure 
Hanno le mani e il seno, e gran fastelli 
Di chose, di consigli, e di leiture , 

Per cjx li faculta de poverelli 
Non soni mai ne le citta sicure, 

Hanno dietro e dinanzi e d' atnbi i lad, 

Notai, procurators, e advocaH.* 

Their*bags were full of writs, and of citations. 

Of process, jlo& of actions and arrest*. 

Of bins, of anlw ers, and of replications, 

In courts# delegates, and of requests, 

' * 

.* The Orlando Furioso pf Ariosto, cant. sir. statu. 8i. 
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To grieve .the staple sort with great vexations : 

They had resorting to them as their guests, 

Attending on their circuit, and their journeys, 

Scriv’ners, and clerks, and lawyers, and attorneys. 

A Roman senator of the latter ages said, thaif their 
ancestors’ breath stunk of garlic, but their stomachs 
were perfumed with a good conscience : and that, 
on the contrary, those of his time were all fragant 
without, but stunk within of all sorts of vices: that is 
to say, as I take it, they abounded with learning, &c. 
but were very deficient of moral honesty. Incivili- 
ty, ignorance, simplicity, and roughness, are the na- 
tural companions of innocence. Curiosity, cunning, 
and science, bring malice in their train. Humility, 
fear, obedience, and affability (which are the chief 
props of human society) require no capacity, pro- 
vided the mind is docile and free from presumption. 

Christians have a particular reason to know what Fatal ef- 
a natural and original evil curiosity is in man. The f r e ‘! i of cu - 
thirst of increasing in wisdom and knowledge was p r ?de? *** 
the first ruin of man, and the means by which he 
rushed headlong into eternal damnation. Pride was 
his destruction. It is pride that throws man out of 
the common track, that makes him embrace novel- * 
ties, and rather choose to be the head of a troop 
wandering into the road to perdition, and rather the 
regent and preceptor of error and lies, than to be a 
disciple in the school of truth, and to suffer another 
to lead and guide him in the. right and beaten track. 

This perhaps is the meaning of that old Greek say- 
ing, 'H SlKTiSoufj-ovlx xaSotirtg Trx.ro] Ta T'Jf « irelQtroti. 

“ That superstition follows pride, and obeys it as if 
“ it was its parent.” Ah presumption ! how much 
dost thou hinder us ! 

When Socrates was informed that the God of How s<* 
wisdom had attributed to him the titiejof a sage, he*™ h ‘“""* 
was astonished at it, and carefully examining himself, appHiati- 
could not find any foundation for this divine sentence. 0 ““ fMUe • 
"He knew others as just, temperate, valiant, and 
learned as himself, and some that were 1 more elo- 

VOL. II. K 
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quent, more graceful, and more useful to their 
countrymen than he was. At last he concluded 
that he was distinguished from others, and pro- 
nounced to be a wise man, only because he did not 
think himself so ; and that his god considered the 
opinion of' knowledge and wisdom, as a stupidity in 
man ; that his best doctrine was the doctrine of igno- 
rance, and simplicity his best wisdom.* The sacred 
writ declares those of us miserable, who set a value 
upon themselves. “ Dust and ashes,” says he, “ to 
“ such, what hast thou to pride thyself in ?” And 
elsewhere, that “ God has made man like to <a 
“ shadow,” of which who can judge, when it is va- 
nished by the disappearance of the light ? This con- 
cerns none but us. 

Tnocuri- We are so far from being able to comprehend the 
qu^ry "into divine perfections, that, of the works of the Creator, 
me dwine those best bear the mark, and are more strictly his, 
r.f c“on- ,St ° which we the least understand. To meet with a 
demned. thing wliiclv is incredible, is an occasion to Chris- 
tians to believe ; and the more it is opposite to 
human reason, the more reasonable is such faith. If 
it were according to reason, it would be no longer a 
miracle ; and if there was a precedent for it, it 
would be no longer a singularity. St. Augustine 
says. Melius scitur Dcus nesciet/do. “ God is better 
“ known by submitting not to know him.” And 
says, Tacitus, t Sanctius est et reverentius de actis 
deorum credere qiunn scire. tc It is more holy and 
“ reverent to believe the works of God, than to 
“ know them.” And Plato t thinks it is somewhat 
impious to inquire too curiously into God, the world, 
and the first causes of things. Attjuc ilium quidem 
fa rent cm hujus umversitaiis invenirc difficile , a/, 
-quum jam inveueris iudicare in valgus, vefas (says 
. Cicero §) : “ It is a hard matter to find out the parent 

* Plato’s Apology for Socrates, p. 360, 661. 

f Do Moribus German, cap. 31. 

j Ciceronis Tiniueus, or De Universo Frapiicntum, cap. 2. 

5 De Natura Deorum, lib. iii. cap. 15, without naming him. 
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tc of the universe ; and, when found out, it is not 
“ lawful to reveal him to the vulgar.” 

We pronounce indeed power, truth, justice, which What o«r 
are words that denote something great, but that very "hU'^Tine 
thing we neither see nor conceive at all. We say lJ » in R 
that God fears, that God is angry, that God ,lmoun ‘ <0, 
loves : 

Immorlalia mortali sermone not antes. * 

Giving to things ini mortal, mortal names. 

These are all agitations and emotions that cannot 
be in God, according to our form y nor can we 
imagine them according to his. It only belongs to 
God to know himself, and to interpret his own 
works ; and he does it in our language improperly 
to stoop and descend to us, who grovel upon the 
earth. How can prudence,! which is the choice be- 
tween good and evil, be properly attributed to him, . 
whom no evil can touch ? How can the reason and 
understanding which we make use of to arrive at 
things apparent by those that arc obscure, since 
there is nothing obscure to God ? And justice, 
which distributes to every man what appertains to 
him, a principle created for the society and inter- 
course of men, how is that in God ? How temper- 
ance, which is the moderation of corporeal plea- 
sures, that have no place in the divinity ? Fortitude 
to support pain, labour, and danger as little apper- 
tains to him as the rest, these three things having 
no access to him : for which reason, Aristotlet thinks 
him equally exempt from virtue and vice. He is not 
capable cither of affection or indignation, because 
they are both the effects of frailty: Neque gratia 
neque ira teneri potest , quod qua t alia esse nt bnbe- 
cilla essent omnia. 

The share we have in the knowledge of truth, 

* Lucret. lib. v. vcr. 122. 

■f Montaigne has here transcribed a long passage from Cicero, 

De Natura Deorum, lib. iii. cap. 15. 

$ Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. i. cap. 17. 

K 2 
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From 
'whence 
comes our 
know- 
ledge of 
truth. 


whatever it be, is not acquired by our own strength. 
This is what God has plainly given us to understand 
by the witnesses he has chosen out of the common 
people, simple and ignorant men, to inform us of 
his wonderful secrets. Our faith is not of our own 
acquiring, but purely the gift of another’s bounty. 
It is not by reasoning, or by virtue of our under- 
standing, that we have acquired our religion, but by 
foreign authority and command ; and the weakness 
of our judgment is of more assistance to us In it, 
than the strength of it ; and our blindness more 
than the clearness of our sight. It is more owing to 
our ignorance, than to our knowledge, that we know 
any thing of divine wisdom. It is no wonder if our 
natural and terrestrial faculties cannot conceive this 


supernatural and celestial knowledge. We can only 
bring, on our part, obedience and submission : 
“ For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the 
“ wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding 
“ of the prudent. Where is the wise ? Where is the 
“ scribe ? Where is the disputer of this world ? 
“ Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 


“ world ? For, after that, in the wisdom of God, 
“ the world knew not God, it pleased God by the 
“ foolishness of preaching to save them that 
“ believe.”* 


whether it Finally, were I to examine, whether it be in the 
poweTto' power of man to find out that which he seeks, and 
truti ° ut ^ tliat searc ^» wherein he has busied himself so 
tra '• many ages, has enriched him with any new ability, 
and any solid truth, I believe he will confess to me, 
if he speaks from his conscience, that all he has got 
by so long a disquisition, is only to have learned to 
to know his own weakness. We have only by long 
study confirmed and verified the ignorance we were 
in by nature. The same has happened to men who 
are truly wise, which befalls ears of corn : they shoot 
up and raise their heads straight and lofty, whilst 


* 1 Cor. i. 19, &c. 
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they are empty; but* * * § when they arc full, and 
swelled with grain in maturity, begin to flag and 
droop. So men, having tried and sounded all things, 
and not having found, in that mass of knowledge 
and provision of such variety, any thing solid and 
firm, nor any thing but vanity, have quitted their 
presumption, and acknowledged their state by na- 
ture. It is what Velleius reproaches Cotta and 
Cicero* with, that they had learned from Philot 
that they had learned nothing. Pherecides, one of 
the seven wise men, writing on his death-bed to 
Thales, said,t “ I have ordered my people after 
“ my interment to carry my writings to thee. If 
“ they please thee, and the other sages, publish ; if 
“ not, suppress them. They contain no certainty 
“ with which I myself am satisfied ; neither do I 
“ pretend to know the truth, or to attain to it : I 
“ rather open than discover things.” The wisest 
man§ that ever was, being asked what he knew, 
made answer, that he knew this, that he knew 
nothing. By this he verified the assertion, that the 
greatest part of what we know, is the least of what 
we do not know ; that is to say, that even that which 
we think we know is but a portion, and a very small 
portion, of our ignorance. We know things in 
dreams, says Plato, and are ignorant of them in 
reality. Omnes pene vetcres nihil cognosci, nihil per- 
cipi , nihil sciri posse dixerunt : angustos sens its, imbe- 
cilles amnios, brevia curricula vita. II “ Almost all the 
tl ancients have declared, that there is nothing to be 
“ known, nothing to be perceived nor understood ; 
“ that the senses are too limited, minds too weak, and 
“ the time of life too short.” And of Cicero him- 


* Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. i. cap. 17. 

f Cicero was one that attended the lectures of this Philo, who 
was an academic philosopher. 

X Diog. Laert. lib. i. at the end of the Life of the Pherecides* 
*ect. 122. 

§ Socrates, Cic. Acad. Quaest. lib. i. cap. 4. 

|| Cic. Acad. Quoest, lib. i. cap. 12. 
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Self, whose merit was all owing to his learning, Va-» 
lcrius says, that in his old age he began to despise 
letters, and that, when he applied to study, it was 
without dependance upon any one sect, following 
what he thought probable, now in one sect, then in 
another, evermore wavering under the doubts of the 
Academy. Dicmdum cst , sed ita ut nihil affirmtm ; 
queer am omnia , dubitans pier unique, et mi hi dijfidcns* 
“ Something I must say (as he told his brother), but 
** without affirming any thing ; I inquire into all 
“ things, but am generally doubting and diffident of 
“ myself.” I should have too much of the best of 
the argument, were I to consider man in his com- 
mon way of' living, and in the gross ; and yet I 
might do it by his own rule, who judges of truth, 
not by the weight, but by the number of votes. 
There we will leave the vulgar, 

f Qni vigilam stir lit, 

Mortua cul vita est prop? jam vivo atque volenti. % 

Half of his life by lazy sleep’s possest, 

And when awake, his soul but nods at best : 


wlio neither feel nor judge themselves, and let 
most of their natural faculties lie idle. 


Or the 
know- 
ledge to 
which the 
greatest ge- 
niuses 
have at- 
tained by 
study and 
art. 


I will take man in his sublimcst state. Let us 
view him in that small number of excellent and 
select, men, who, having been endowed with a cu- 
rious and particular natural talent, have moreover 
hardened and whetted it bv care, study, and art, 
and raised it to the highest pitch of wisdom to which 
it ca»i possibly arrive. They have adjusted their 
souls to all senses and all biases, have propped and 
supported them with all the foreign assistance proper 
for them, and enriched and adorned them with all 
that they could borrow for their advantage, both 
from within and ■without. Those are they in whom 


* Cic. <le Div. lib. ii.cap. V>. 
f Lucret. lib. iii. vcr. 1061, ibkl. ver. 1059. 
j Montaigne lias iransppsed these two vcr»is of Lucretius to 
adapt them the more nicely to his subject. 
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resides human nature, to the utmost degree of per- 
fection. They have regulated the world with polity 
and laws. They have instructed it in the arts and 
sciences, and also by the example of their admirable 
manners. I shall bring to my account those men 
only, their testimony and experience. Let us sec. 
how far they have proceeded, and on what they de- 
pended. The maladies and defects, that we shall 
find amongst these men, the world may boldly 
declare to be purely their own. 

• Whoever enters upon the search of any thing, ah phiio- 
comes at last to this point:* lie either says, that he 
has found it, or that it is not to be found, or that threekimu. 
he is still in quest of it. The whole of philosophy is 
divided into these three kinds. Its design is to seek 
out truth, knowledge, and certainty. The Peripa- 
tetics, Epicunens, Stoics, and others have thought 
they have found it. These established the sciences 
which we have, and have treated of them as of cer- 
tainties. Clitomachus, Cara cades, and the Aca- 
demics despaired in their search, and were of opi- 
nion, that truth could not be conceived by our un- 
derstandings. These place all to the account of hu- 
man frailty and ignorance. This sect has had the 
most numerous and the most noble followers. 

Pyrrho, and other sceptics or doubters, whose Whatwa* 
doctrines were held by many of the ancients, as of the" 
deduced from Homer, the seven wise men, Archi- fo^ h o ~ 
loehus, Euripides, Zeno, Democritus, and Xeno- 
phon, say, that they arc still in the search of truth. 

These judge that they, who think they have found it, 
are vastly deceived ; and that it is also too daring a 
vanity in the second sort to affirm, that it is not in 

* In this very style, does Sextus Empiricus, the famous Pyrrho- 
nian, from whom Montaigne lias taken many things, begin his trea- 
tise of the Pyrrhonian hypothesis; and infers, ns Montaigne does, 
that there are three general methods of philosophising, the one dog- 
matic, the other academic, and the other sceptic. Some affirm they 
have found the truth, others declare it to be above our comprehen- 
sion, and others ore still in quest of it. < 
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the power of man to attain to it. For this establish- 
ing the measure of our strength, to know and judge 
of the difficulty of things, is a great and extreme 
degree of knowledge, of which they doubt whether 
man is capable : 

Nil sciri quisquis putat , id quoque nescit, 
jin sciri possit quo se nil scire Jatetur.* 

He that says nothing can be known, o’erthrows 
His own opinion, for he nothing knows. 

So knows not that. 

The ignorance that knows itself, that judges and 
condemns itself, is not total ignorance, which to be, 
it must be ignorant of itself So that the profession 
of the Pyrrhonians is to waver, doubt, and inquire, 
to be sure of nothing, and to be answerable for no- 
thing. Of the three operations of the soul, the ima- 
gination, the appetite, and the consent, they admit 
of the two first, but, as for the last, they support 
and maintain it ambiguously, without inclination or 
approbation either of one thing or another, it is so 
trivial. Zeno described the state of his imagination, 
according to this division of the faculties of the mind. 
The hand, extended and open, indicated appearance ; 
the hand half shut, and the fingers a little crooked, 
showed consent ; the right fist clinched, comprehen- 
sion ; and when with the left-hand he yet pressed the 
fist closer, knowledge.t 

The ad van- Now this upright and inflexible state of the opi- 
ityrho. nion of the Pyrrhonians receiving all objects, without 
■mm. application or consent, leads them to their ataraxy, 
which is a peaceable state of life, composed and ex- 
empt from flic agitations which we receive by the im- 
pression of that opinion and knowledge which wc think 
we have of things from whence arise fear, avarice, 
envy, immoderate desires, ambition, pride, supersti- 
tion, the love of novelty, rebellion, disobedience, 
obstinacy, and most of the bodily evils. Nay, and 
by that they exempt themselves from the jealousy 

* Lucrct. lib. iv. ver,47 1. f Cic. Acad. Quaest. lib. iv. cap. 47. 
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t>f their discipline. For they debate after a very 
gentle manner, and in their disputes fear no re- 
venge. When they say that weight presses down- 
ward, they would be sorry to be believed, and want 
to be contradicted, for the sake of creating doubt 
and suspense of judgment, which is their ultimate, 
end. They only advance their propositions to oppose 
such as they imagine have gained our belief! If you 
admit theirs, they are altogether as ready to main- 
tain the contrary. It is all one to them. They have 
no choice. If you maintain that snow is black, they 
will argue, on the contrary, that it is white. If you say, 
that it is neither the one nor the other, their busi- 
ness is to maintain, that it is both. If you ad- 
here to the opinion that you know nothing of the 
matter, they will maintain that you do : yea, and, if 
by an affirmative axiom you assure them that you 
doubt of a thing, they will argue that you do not 
doubt of it, or that you cannot be sure that you do 
doubt of it. And by this extremity of doubt, which 
shocks itself, they separate and divide themselves 
from many opinions, even of those who have, in 
many forms, maintained doubt and ignorance. Why 
shall it not be allowed to them, say they, as it is to 
the dogmatists, one to say green, another yellow, 
and even to doubt of these ? Can any thing be pro- 
posed to us to acknowledge or deny, which is not 
allowable for us to consider as ambiguous? And 
where others are induced, either by the custom of 
their country, or by the institution of parents, or by 
accident, as by a tempest, without judgment, and 
without choice, nay, most commonly before the age 
of discretion, to such or such an opinion, to the sect 
of the Stoics or Epicureans, and are thereto so en- 
slaved and fast bound, as to a thing that they cannot 
recede from ; Ad q name unique disciplinam , velut 
tempestate , delati, ad earn , tanquam ad saxum , adha- 
rescunt :* “ To whatsoever discipline they happen to 


* Cic. Acad. Qusest. lib. ii. cap. 3. 
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« be introduced, to that sect they cleave, as they 
“ would to a rock, if drove to it by a storm why 
should not these be permitted, in like manner, to 
maintain their liberty, and consider things without 
obligation and servility ? Hoc libcriores ci solu- 
tiores, ffiidcl integra illis est judicnudi potcstas :* 
“ Being, in this respect, the more free and uncon- 
“ strained, because they have the full power of 
“ judging.” Is it not of some advantage to be disen- 
gaged from the necessity which curbs others ? Is it 
not better for a man to continue in suspense, >hnn 
to entangle himself in so many errors as human • ■ y 
has produced? Is it not better for him to sioo r. -is 
opinion, than to meddle with those sed< : id 

wrangling divisions? What shall I choo-r ? ■■ V. Lat 
** you please, provided you do but choose/' Vs 
silly as this answer is, yet it seems to be the Lan- 
guage of all the dogmatists, by whom we arc not 
permitted to be ignorant of what we are ignmant. 
Take the most eminent side, it will never be so se- 
cure, but you will be under a necessity of attacking 
a hundred and a hundred contrary opinions for the 
defence of it. Is it not better to keep out of this 
confusion ? You are permitted to embrace Aristotle’s 
opinion of the immortality of the soul, with as much 
zeal as if your honour and life were at stake, and to 
contradict and give the lie to Plato on that head ; 
and shall they be forbid to doubt of it ? If it be lawful 
for Panfetiust to suspend his judgment concerning 
augury, dreams, oracles, vaticinations, of which 
things the Stoics make no manner of doubt, why 
may not a wise man presume to do the same, in all 
things, that this mat) dared to do in those things, 
which lie learned from his master, established by the 
school of which he is a disciple ? If it be a child that 
judges, he knows nothing of the matter ; if a wise 
man, lie is prepossessed. They have reserved to 
themselves a wonderful advantage in battle, having 


* Cic. Acad. Quest. lib. ii. cap. 3. 


f Idem, lib. i. cap. ult. 
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eased themselves of the care of providing a fence. 

They are not concerned at being struck, provided 
they also strike ; and they make every thing serve 
their purpose. If they overcome, your argument 
is lame ; as theirs is, if you overcome : if they fall 
short, they verify ignorance ; as you do, if you 
miss : if they prove that nothing is known, it goes 
well ; if they cannot, prove it, it is altogether as 
well. Ut quum in eadem re paria in contrariis 
partibus momenta inveniuntur , facilius ab utraque 
parte assert io sustineatur ;* “ To the end that, as the 
“ reasons are equal pro and con upon the same sub- 
“ ject, the determination may easily be suspended on 
both sides;” and they make account to find out, 
with much greater ease, why a thing is false, than 
why it is true ; and what is not, than that which is ; 
and what they do not believe, than what they do believe. 

Their forms of speech are, “ I establish nothing : The e»m. 
“ it is no more so than so ; or no more one than 
“ the other : I do not comprehend it : the appear- pyrrh*. 
“ ances are, in all respects, equal : the rule of niaBi - 
“ speaking, both pro and con, is alike. : nothing 
“ seems true, that may not as well seem false.” 

Their sacramental word is that is to say, “ I 

“ demur to it, I suspend my judgment.” This is 
their constant note, with other terms of the like 
significancy, the effect of which is a pure, entire, 
and absolute pause and suspension of the judgment. 

They make use of their reason to inquire and dis- 
pute, but not to fix and determine. Whoever will 
imagine a perpetual confession of ignorance, a 
judgment without bias, and without inclination upon 
any occasion whatsoever, conceives a true idea of 
Pyrrhonism. I express this whimsicalness as well as 
I can, by reason tnat many people can hardly con- 
ceive what it is, and authors themselves represent it 
a little differently and obscurely. 

As to the actions of life, they follow the common 


* Cic. AcaJ. Cutest, lib. i. caf, ult. 
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mat is the forms. They yield and give themselves up to the 
of the ,onr natural inclinations, to the impulse and power of 
p>rrho- the passions, to the constitutions of the laws and 
roninion customs, and to the tradition of the arts ; Non enim 
i' fe - nos Dcus ista scire, seel tantummodo uti voluit :t 
“ For God would not have us know, but only use 
“ these things.” They suffer their common actions 
to be guided by those things without any delibera- 
tion or judgment. For this reason I cannot well re- 
concile what is said of Pyrrho with this argument. 
They represent him stupid and immoveable, leading 
a savage and unsociable course of life, putting him- 
self in the way of being jostled by carts, going upon 
precipices, and refusing to conform to the law's. 
This is to exaggerate his discipline. He w'ould not 
be thought a stock or a stone. He would be repre- 
sented as a man living, reasoning, and arguing, en- 
joying all natural conveniences and pleasures, em- 
ploying and making use of all his corporeal and 
spiritual faculties in rule and reason. As to the 
fantastic, imaginary, and false privileges that man 
has usurped, of lording it, ordaining and establish- 
ing, he has, in good earnest, renounced and quitted 
them. 

The wise Yet there is no sect t but is obliged to permit its 
Joined ^ wise man to follow several things not comprehended, 
in life by nor perceived, nor consented to, if he means to live : 
•nces? r a »d if he goes to sea, he pursues that design, not 
knowing whether it will be successful to him or no ; 
and is influenced only by the goodness of the ship, 
the experience of the pilot, the convenience of the 
season, and circumstances that are only probable. 
According to these, he is bound to go, and suffer 
himself to be governed by appearances, provided 
there be no express contrariety in them. He has a 
body, be has a soul, the senses push him, the mind 

* Sextus Empiricus sajs this verbatim, I’yrrh. Hypot. lib. i. cap. 

1 J , p. 6. 

+ Cic.de Div. lib. i. cap. 18. , 

i Montaigne only copies Cicero here. Acad. Quaest. lib. ii. cap. SSL 
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spurs him on. Although he do not find in himself 
this proper and peculiar token of judging, and 
though he perceives, he ought not to engage his 
consent, considering that there may be a false ap- 
pearance, as well as a true, nevertheless he carries 
on the offices of his life with great liberty and con- , 
venience. How many arts are there, the profession 
of which consists in conjecture more than in know- 
ledge ? That decide not of truth or falshood, and 
only follow appearances ? There is, they say, the 
right as well as the wrong, and we have, in us, 
wherewith to seek it, but not to stop it when we 
touch it. We are much the better for it, when we 
suffer ourselves to be governed by the world without 
inquiry. A soul free from prejudice is in a very fair 
way towards tranquillity ; men that judge and con- 
trol their judges, never duly submit to them. 

How much more docile and easy to be reconciled what 
to religion, ami the laws of civil policy, are simple 
and incurious minds, than those over-curious wits 
and pedagogues, that will still be prating of divine religion, 
and human causes? There is nothing in human in- 
vention that carries so much probability and profit • v eminent* 
This man is represented naked and empty, acknow- 
ledging his natural weakness, fit for receiving fo- 
reign strength from above, unfurnished with human 
science, and the more adapted for receiving divine 
knowledge, undervaluing his own judgment to make 
the more room for faith, neither disbelieving nor 
establishing any doctrine contrary to the laws and 
common observances ; humble, obedient, docile, 
studious, a sworn enemy to heresy, and conse- 
quently free from the vain and irreligious opinions 
introduced by the false sects. He is as a charte 
blanche, prepared to receive such forms from the 
finger of God, as he shall please to engrave on it. 

The more we resign and commit ourselves to God, 
and the more we renounce ourselves, of the greater 
value we are. “ Take in good part,” says the 
preacher, “ the things that present themselves tQ 
12 
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The result 
•f the pro- 
fession of 
the Dog- 
matists. 


« thee, as they seem and taste to thee from one day 
** to another : the rest is out of thy knowledge.” 
j Domnins novit cogitat tones hominum , quoniam ranee 
sunt : “ The Lord knoweth the thoughts of man, 
that they are vanity.”* 

Thus we see, that of the three general sects of 
philosophy, two make open profession of doubting 
and ignorance ; and in that of the Dogmatists, which 
is the third, it is obvious, that the greatest part of 
them have only assumed the face of assurance, to 
give them the better air. They have not been so 
solicitous to establish any certainty for us, as to 
show us how far they proceeded in this pursuit of the 
truth ; Quam doctijingunt magis quam norunt: “ How 
“ the learned rather feign than know.”t Timams, 
being to inform Socrates of what he knew of the 
Gods, the world, and men, proposes to speak of 
them to him as one man does to another, and thinks 
it sufficient if his reasons are as probable as another 
man’s, for the exact reasons were neither in his hand, 
nor that of any mortal whatsoever ; which one of his 
followers has thus imitated; Ut potero , e.rplicabo : 
nec tamen , ut P if thins Apollo , certa tit si tit et fixa, 
quee tlLrero ; sed ut homunculus , probabilia conjee - 
turd sequens :t “ I will explain things in the best 
** manner I can ; yet not, as the oracle of Delphos, 
“ pronouncing them as fixed and certain, but like 
“ a mere man, who adheres to probabilities by con- 
“ jecture.” And that other upon the natural and 
popular topic of the contempt of death, as he has 
elsewhere translated it from the very dissertation of 
Plato ; Si forte , de deorum naturd ortuque tnundi 
disserentes , minus id quod habemus in aninto conse- 
quemur y baud erit mirum. JEquum est maninisse t 
et me, qui disseram, hominum esse, et cos qui judice • 
tis, ut si probabilia dicentur, nihil ultra requiratis :§ 
“ If, in discoursing of the nature of the uods, and 

«FnL 3 tciv. II. f Plato in Tiniaeo, p. 526. 

| Cic. Tusc. Quaest lib. i.'cap. 9. 

f Cicero’s Timast^, seu de Universo Fragmentuni, cap, X 
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“ the origin of the world, we should happen not to 
“ express all that we conceive in our minds, it will 
“ be no wonder : for it is but just that we should rc- 
“ member, that both I who argue, and you who 
“ are my judges, are but men: so that, if probable 
“ things are delivered, ye are to require nothing. 

“ more.” Aristotle commonly heaps up a great 
number of the opinions and beliefs of other .men, 
for the sake of comparing them with his own, and to 
show us how far he has gone beyond them, and how 
much nearer he approaches to probability : for truth 
is not to be judged by the authority and testimony 
of others : and therefore Epicurus was very careful 
not to quote them in his writings. Aristotle was the 
prince of all dogmatists, and yet we arc told by him, 
that much knowledge administers occasion of doubt- 
ing the more. In fact, we often find him wrapped 
up in obscurity, so thick and impenetrable, that 
wc know not, by his opinion, what to choose. It 
is, in effect, Pyrrhonism under the form of deter- 
mination. Hear Cicero’s protestation, who ex- 
pounds another’s fancy to us by his own : Qui re - 
quirunt, quid de quaque re ipsi senliamus , curiosius, 
id J'aciunt , qua in ncces.sc cst. — lltcc in philosophia ra- 
tio , contra omnia disserendi , nullmnque rein apcric. 
Judicandi, perfect a u, Socrate, repetita ah Arcesild, 
confirmata it Carncadc , usque ad nostrum riget 
(I'taiem. IH sumus , qui omnibus veris falsa qiuedam 
adjunct a < sse dicamus, tantd similit udine , ut in iis 
nulla insit ccrtb judicandi el essentiendi nota :* “ They 
t£ who desire to know what we think of every thing, 
“ are too inquisitive. — This rule in philosophy, of 
“ disputing against every tiling, and of explicitly dc- 
“ termining nothing, which was founded by So- 
** crates, re-established by Arcesilaus, and con- 
“ firmed by Carneades, has continued in use even 
“ to our times. We are they who declare, that in 
“ every truth there is such a mixture of falshood. 


* Cic. de datura Deorum, lib. i. cap. 5. 
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€C and that so resembling the truth, that there is no 
<c mark in them whereby to judge of, or assent to 
“ either with certainty.” Why has not only Aris- 
totle, but most of the philosophers, affected obscu- 
rity, but to enchance the value of the subject, atut 
to amuse the curiosity of our minds by furnishing' 
them with this bone to pick, on which there is no 
flesh i Clitomachus # affirmed, that by the writings 


* Montaigne has supposed this to be the meaning of Cicero, 
whose words are these : M The opinion of w'hich Calliphon Car- 
44 neades so studiously defended, that he even seemed to approve of 
44 it, although Clitomachus affirmed, that he never could understand 
44 what was approved by Carneades.” Acad. Quaest. lib. x. cap. 
45. But this is not saying, 44 That Clitomachus asserted, that by 
44 the writing of Carneades, he could never discover his opinion.’ 9 
The dispute is not, what were the opinions of Carneades in the gene- 
ral, but what he used to say in defence of Calliplion’* private opinion 
concerning what constitutes man’s chief good. Forasmuch as Car- 
neades was an academician, he could not advance any thing positive 
or clearly' decisive upon this important question, which was the rea- 
son that Clitomachus never could understand what w as the opinion 
of Carneades in this matter. Calliphon made the chief good consist 
in pleasure and virtue both together, which, says Cicero, Carneades 
also was not willing to contradict, 44 not that he approved it, but 
44 that he might oppose the Stoics ; not to decide the thing, but to 
44 embarrass the Stoics.” Acad. Quaest. lib. iv. cap. 42. In this 
same book Cicero explains to us several of Carneades’s opinions ; 
and what if. very remarkable is, that he only does it as they are set 
forth by Clitomachus. 44 Having,” says he, 44 explained all that 
44 Carneades says upon this subject, all those opinions of Antioclms 
44 (the Stoic) will fall to the ground. But, for fear lest I should be 
44 suspected of making him say vrhat I think, I shall deliver nothing 
44 but what I collect from Clitomachus, who passed his life with Car- 
44 neades till he was an old man, and, being a Carthaginian, was a 
44 man of great penetration, very studious moreover, and very ex- 
“ act.” Acad. Qua>st. lib. iv. cap. 31. 44 I have,” says Cicero, 

44 a little before explained to you from the words of Clitomachus, 

44 in whatsepse Carneades declared these matters.” These very 
things Cicero repeats afterwards, where he transcribes them from a 
book whiph Clitomachus had composed and addressed to the poet 
Lucil^us. After this, how could Cicero make Clitomachus say, that 
by the writings of Carneades in general, he could never discover 
what were his Sentiments ? The truth is, that Clitomachus had not 
read the writings of Carneades ; for, except some letters that he 
wrote to Anarathes, king of Cappadocia, which ran in his name, 
the rest of his opinions, as Diogenes Laertius says expressly, were 
preserved in the books of his disciples. In Vita Carneadis, lib, iv. 
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of Catneades he could never discover what opinion 
he was of. Why did Epicurus affect to be abstruse, 
and what else procured Heraclitus the surname of 
c-xoTsu/of, or obscure ? 

Obscurity is a coin which the learned make use of, 
like jugglers, to conceal the vanity of their art, 
and which the stupidity of mankind takes for current 

P a y : 

Clarus vb obscuram linguam, fnagis inter wanes : 

Omnia enim stolidi magis admiranlur umanlque , 

Inver sis quee sub verbis latitantia cernunt.* 

Bombast and riddle always puppies please, 

For fools admire and love suen tilings as these : 

And a dull quibble, ambiguously express’d. 

Seems to their empty minds a wond’rous jest. 

Cicero reproves some of his friends for having The liberal 
spent more time in astrology, law, logic, and geo- 
metry, than those arts deserved, saying, that the onh'e sects 
study of these diverted them from the more useful 
and honourable duties of life. The Cyrenaic philo- 
sophers equally despised natural philosophy and 
logic. Zeno, t in the very beginning of the books 
of the commonwealth, declared all the liberal arts 
unprofitable. Chrysippus said, that what Plato and 
Aristotle had wrote concerning logic, they only 
composed for diversion, and by way of exercise ; 
and he could not believe that they spoke of so vain 
a thing in earnest. Plutarch says the same of me- 
taphysics : Epicurus had also said as much of rhe- 
toric, grammar, poetry, mathematics, and (natural 
philosophy excepted) of all the other sciences : and 
Socrates says the same of all, except ethics and the 
science of life. Whatever instruction any man ap- 
plied to him for, he always, in the first place, de- 

sect. 65. The same historian tells us, that Clitoraachus, who com- 
posed above 400 volumes, applied himself above all things, to illus- 
trate the sentiments of Cameades, whom he succeeded. Diogenes 
Laertius, in the Life of Clitomachus, lib. iv. sect. 67. 

* Lucret. lib. i. ver. 640, drc. 

t Diog. La$rt. in the Life of Zeno, lib. vii. sect. 32. 

VOL. II, L 
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sired him to give him an account of the conditions 
of his life past and present, which he examined and 
judged, esteeming all other learning as supernu- 
merary. Pa rum mild placcnt etc literec qu<e. ad vir- 
ttitcm doctoribus nihil proj'uerunt :* “ That learning 
“ is in small repute with me, which did not contri- 
«* butc to the virtue of the teachers as well as 
“ learners.” Most of the arts have been disparaged 
in like manner by the same knowledge. But they 
did not consider that it was foreign to the purpose 
to exercise their understanding on those very sub- 
jects, wherein there was no solid advantage, 
wiiat were As for the rest, some have reckoned Plato a 
Maumcms! dogmatist; others a doubter: others in some things 
the former, and in others the latter. Socrates, who 
conducted his dialogues, is continually starting que- 
ries and stirring up disputes, never determining, 
never satisfying, and professes to have no other 
science but that of opposition. Homer, their author, 
has equally laid the foundations of all the sects of 
philosophy, to show how indifferent it was to which 
of them we inclined. 

To how It is said, that ten several sects sprung from Plato ; 
vZl 'nve an( *» * n m y °pi n ion, never did any instruction totter 
b’rtii. 6 and waver, if his does not. 

Socrates Socrates said, “ that midwives, while they make 
hhnscuto “ it their business to assist others in bringing forth, 
midwives. « lay aside the misery of their own generation : that, 
“ by the title of the sage, which the gods had con- 
“ ferred upon him, he was also disabled in his virile 
“ and mental love of the faculty of bringing forth, 
“ contenting himself to help and assist those that 
“ were pregnant, to open their nature, Jubicratc 
“ their passages, facilitate the birth of the issue of 
“ their brains; to pass judgment on it; to baptize, 
nourish, fortify it ; to swathe and circumcise it ; 
“ exercising and employing his understanding in 
“ the perils and fortunes of others.” 

* Sallust, p. 94-, Mattaire’s edit. London, 1713- 
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The case is the same with the generality of the The same 
authors of this third class, as the ancients have ob- be'^icTof 
served of the writings of Anaxagoras, Democritus, ">a«y ?reat 
Parmenides, Xenophon, and others. They have a a‘ d 
manner of writing doubtful, both in substance and fu ™ ous 
design, rather inquiring than teaching, though thcy wmers ‘ 
intermix some dogmatical periods in their compo- 
sitions. Is not this also visible in Seneca and Plu- 
tarch? How self-contradictory do they appear to 
such as pry narrowly into them ? And the recon- 
cilers of the lawyers ought first to reconcile them 
every one to themselves. Plato seems to me to have 
affected this form of philosophising by dialogues, to 
the end that he might with greater decency, from 
several mouths deliver the diversity and variety of 
his own fancies. To treat of matters variously is 
altogether as well as to treat of them conformably, 
and indeed better ; that is to say, more copiously, 
and with greater profit. Let us only look at home ; 
sentences or decrees are the utmost period of all 
dogmatical and determinative speaking : and yet 
those arrets which our parliaments make, those that 
are the most exemplary, and that are most proper to 
cultivate the reverence due from the people to that 
dignity chiefly, considering the ability of the per- 
sons vested with it, derive their beauty not so much 
from the conclusions, which are what they pass every 
day, and are common to every judge, as from the 
discussion and debating of the differing and contrary 
arguments which the matter of law admits of. And 
the largest field for the censures, which some philo- 
sophers pass upon others, is owing to the contra- 
dictions and variety of opinions, wherein every one 
of them finds himself entangled, either on purpose 
to show the wavering of man’s understanding upon 
every subject, or else ignorantly compelled to it by 
the volubility and incomprehensibility of all matter : 
which is the very signification* of that maxim, so 

* To prove that this was exactly what Montaigne intended by 

X. 2 
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often repeated by Plutarch, Seneca, and many 
other writers of their class, viz. “ In a slippery track 
“ let us suspend our belief for, as Euripides says, 

God’s various works perplex the thoughts of men.* 

Like that which Empedocles often makes use of in 
Iris books, as if he was agitated by a divine fury, and 
compelled by the force of truth. No, no, we feel 
nothing, we see nothing, all things are concealed 
from us ;t here is not one thing of which we can 
positively determine what it is, according to the 
divine saying, Cogitationes mortalium timidre , et 
incerta adinventioncs nostra" et provident ice : t “ The 
** thoughts of mortal men are miserable, and our 
** devices arc but uncertain.” 

The search It must not be thought strange if men, though 
very asre.-v they despair of overtaking the prey, nevertheless 
able occu- take a pleasure in the pursuit : study being of itself 
pauon. a pleasant employment, so delightful, that, amongst 
the other pleasures, the Stoics also forbid that which 
proceeds from the exercise of the understanding, are 
actually lor curbing it, and think too much know- 
ledge intemperance. 

Democritus, having eaten %s§ at his table which 


those words, Que signijie ce refrein , Sec. which Mr. Cotton lias most 
absurdly tarned into an interrogation by this jargon. 44 What means 
44 this chink in the close ?” I need only point you to those that im- 
mediately preceded them in the quarto edition of 1 088 ; where, af- 
ter having spoken of those ancient philosophers 44 who had a form 
of writing dubious, both in substance and design, inquiring rather 
than instructing, though they intermix some dogmatical periods 
in their style,” Montaigne says, in the same breath, 44 Where is 
this more ' isible than in our Plutarch ? How differently does he 
reason upon the same topic ? How often does he give us two or 
44 three contrary causes for the same effect, and how many various 
** arguments without preferring either to our choice?” 

* Plutarch’ s Treatise of the Oracles that ceased, chap. 24. 
f Cic. Quaest. Acad. lib. iv. cap. 5. 
j Wisdom, ix. 1 1 . 

§ Plutarch's Table Talk. Qu. 10, lib. i. This quotation, which I 
found as soon as I bad dipped into the last edition of Baylc’s Criti- 
cal Dictionary, at the article Democritus, note 1, is very just, as 1 
was fully convinced by consulting Plutarch himself ; but I have 
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tasted of honey, fell immediately to considering nemocri- 
within himself from whence they derived that un-^ s f ^: n 
common sweetness ; and, to be satisfied, was about quizes inn 
to rise from the table, to see the place where the "i*-" ™* 
figs were gathered : the maid, being informed what pi>y. 
was the cause of the bustle, said to him, with a 
smile, that he need give himself no trouble about 
it, for she had put them into a vessel in which there 
had been honey. He was vexed at the discovery, 
because it had deprived him of the opportunity of 
finding out the cause himself, and robbed his curio- 
sity of matter to work upon. “ Go thy way,” said 
he to her, “ thou hast done me an injury ; but, 

“ however, I will seek out the cause of it as if it 
“ was natural ;” and lie would fain have found out 
some true cause of an effect that was false and ima- 
ginary. This story of a famous and great philoso- 
pher does very clearly represent to us the studious 
passion that amuses us in the pursuit of the things 
which we despair of acquiring. Plutarch gives a 
like example of one who would not be set right in 
a matter of doubt, because he would not lose the 
pleasure of seeking it ; and of another person who 
would not suffer his physician to allay the thirst of 
his fever, because he would not lose the pleasure of 
quenching it by drinking. Satius est supervacua 
tiiseere quam nihil : “ It is better to learn more than 
“ is necessary than nothing at all.” 

As many things which we eat arc pleasant to the Th*ron.i- 
palate, though neither nourishing nor wholesome, in natureTs 
like manner, what our understanding extracts from fo®* 1 
science, is nevertheless pleasant, though it is nei- 0 
ther nutritive nor salutary. What they say is this : 

“ the consideration of nature is food proper for our 
“ minds ; it elevates and puffs us up, makes us dis- 
** dain low and terrestrial things, in comparison with 

learnt from M. de la Monnoye, that, according to Plutarch, Demo- 
critus eat rn rmu»f l a cucumber, and not r« fK», a fig, as Mon- 
taigne has translated it, copying after Amyot and Xylandcr, 

* Senec. epist. 88< 
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** things that are sublime and celestial. The inqui- 
“ sition into great and occult tilings is very pleasant, 
“ even to him who acquires nothing by it but the 
“ reverence and awe of judging it.” Ihose are the 
terms of their profession. The vain image of this 
sickly curiosity is yet more manifest by this other 
example, which they are often fond of urging : Eu- 
doxus* wished, and prayed to the gods, that he 
might once see the sun near at hand, to comprehend 
the form, magnitude, and beauty of it, though he 
should be suddenly burnt by it. He was desirous, 
at the peril of his life, to acquire a knowledge, of 
which the use and possession would be taken from 
him at the same instant ; and, for the sake of this 
sudden and transitory knowledge, lose all the other 
knowledge he had then, or might have acquired 
hereafter. 

rhe atoms I cannot easily persuade myself, that Epicurus, 
ra^Fhe 11 Plato, and Pythagoras, have given us their atoms, 
puto°the -ideas, an d numbers, for articles of our faith. They 
numbers of w ere too wise to establish things so uncertain, and 
ras th »o S ° 80 disputable, for their credenda. But, in the then 
■rhat end obscure and ignorant state of the world, each of 
advanced diose g j eat men endeavoured to strike out some 
image of light, whatever it w r as, and racked their 
brains for inventions, that had, at least, a pleasant 
and subtle appearance, provided that, however false 
they were, they might be able to stand their ground 
against opposition ; Umcu'ujue ista pro ingevio jin- 
guntur , non ex sci entice ii;t “ Those are things 
“ which every one fancies, according to' his genius, 
“ not by virtue of knowledge.” 
whati. One of the ancients, being reproached that he 
inie ph.io- p rQ p esget | philosophy, but nevertheless, in his own 


# In Plutarch's Tract, “ That it is impossible to live merrily ac- 
“ cording to the doctrine of Epicurus,” chap, 3, you will find, in 
Diogenes Laertius, lib, viii. sect. 86 — 91, the life of Eudoxus, that 
celebrated Pythagorean philosopher, who was cotcniporgry witty 
Plato. 

f M. Sencc. Suasoriarum, lib./i. Suas. 4. 
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opinion, made no great account of it, made answer, sophy. 
that this was the true way of philosophising : they SS n p h "i c ^ 
would consider all, and weigh every thing ; and have P |ll,rs - wi,h 
found this an employment suited to our natural cu- ^fi^on 
riosity- Something they have written for the use of“*‘ he 
.public society, as their religions $ and for that con- w *‘ 
sideration, as it was but reasonable, they were not 
willing to sift the common notions too finely, that 
they might not obstruct the common obedience to 
the laws and customs of their country. Plato treats 
this mysteiy with barefaced raillery ; for, where he 
writes according to his own method, he gives no 
certain rule. When he personates the legislator, he 
.assumes a style that is magisterial and dogmatical ; 
and yet, therewith, boldly mixes the most fantastical 
of his inventions, as fit to persuade the vulgar, as 
they are too ridiculous to be believed by himself, 
knowing very well how fit we are to receive all man*- 
ner of impressions, especially the most violent and 
immoderate. Yet, in his laws, he takes great care 
that nothing be sung in public but poetry, of which 
the fabulous fictions tend to some useful purpose : 
it being so easy to imprint all phantasms in the hu- 
man mind, that it were injustice not to feed it with 
profitable lies, rather than with those that are un- 
profitable and prejudicial. He says, without any 
scruple, in his republic, that it is very often neces- 
sary for men’s good to deceive them. It is easy to 
distinguish the sects that have most adhered to truth, 
and those that have most view to profit, by which 
the latter have gained credit. It often happens, 
that the thing which appears to our imagination to 
be the most true, seems not to be the most profitable 
in life. The boldest sects, as the Epicurean, Pyr- 
rhonian, and the new academic, are constrained, 
after all is said and done, to submit to the civil law. 

There are other subjects, which they have discussed, 
some on the right, others on the left ; and each sect 
endeavours to give them some countenance, be it 
right or wrong. For, finding nothing so abstruse 
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which they would not venture to treat of, they were 
very often forced to forge weak and ridiculous con- 
jectures j not that they themselves looked upon 
then), as any foundation for establishing any certain 
truth, but merely for the exercise of their study. 
Non tarn id scnsisse , quod dicerent, quant exercere in- 
genia materia . : difficult at ts videntur voluissc : “ Not 
“ that they seem to have been persuaded of the truth 
“ of what they said, but rather that they were wil- 
“ ling to exercise their talents, by the difficulty of 
“ the subject.” If this was not the case, how shall 
we palliate so great inconstancy, variety, and vanity 
of opinions, as we see have been produced by those 
excellent and admirable souls? As, for instance, 
what can be more vain, than to offer to define God 
by our analogies and conjectures ? To regulate him 
and the world by our capacities and our laws ? To 
make use of that little scantling of knowledge, 
which he has been pleased to allow to our state of 
nature, to his detriment ? And, because we cannot 
extend our sight to his glorious throne, to bring him 
down to a level with our corruption and our mi- 
series ? 

Of all human and ancient opinions concerning re- 
ligion, that seems to me the most probable, and 
■the most excusable, which acknowledged God to 
be an incomprehensible power, the original and 
preserver of all things, all goodness, all perfection, 
receiving and taking in good part the honour and 
reverence, which man paid upon him, under what 
appearance, name, or ceremonies soever : 

S. Jupiter omnipotent rerum, regumque deumque. 

Progenitor genetrixque .* 

“ The almighty Jupiter, the author of all things, and the 
“ parent of kings and gods.” 

This zeal has been universally looked upon from 

* Those which were the verses of Valerius Soranus, were preserv- 
ed by Varro, from whom St. Augustine has inserted them in his 
book dc Civitate Dei, lib, vii. cap. a, 11. , 1 
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heaven with a gracious eye. All civilized nations 
have reaped fruit from their devotion. Impious men 
and actions have every-where had suitable events. 

The pagan histories acknowledge dignity, order. The M.as 
justice, prodigies, and oracles, employed for their p''^^ 
profit and instruction in their fabulous religions : tori’™ give 
God in his mercy vouchsafing, perhaps, by these 
temporal benefits, to cherish the tender principles of 
a kind of brutish knowledge, which they had of him, 
by the light of nature, through the false images of 
their dreams. And those which man has framed out 
of his own invention, arc not only false, but impious 
and injurious. 

Of all the religions which St. Paul found in rc- what st. 
pute at Athens, that which they devoted to the se- . . , 

1 , i -11- 1 thought of 

cret and unknown God, seemed to him the most ex- tbcAiiie- 
cusable. 

Pythagoras shadowed the truth a little more nod. 
closely, judging that the knowledge of this first 
cause, and being of beings, ought to be indefinite •bought of 
without prescription, without declaration : that it 
was nothing but the extreme effort of our imagina- ‘ a, > f,,rm of 
tion towards perfection, every man amplifying the ° * 
idea of him, according to his capacity. But, if 
Nuraa attempted to conform the devotion of his 
people to this project, to unite them to a religion 
purely mental, without any present object and mate- 
rial mixture, he attempted a thing of no use. 

The mind of man cannot possibly maintain itself, There must 
floating in such an infinity of rude conceptions. 

There is a necessity of adapting them to a certain «n for the 
image proportioned to his capacity. The divine ma- ^"diog to* 
jesty has, therefore, in some measure, suffered him- Montaigne, 
self, for our sakes, to be circumscribed in corporal 
limits. His supernatural and celestial mysteries have 
signs of our earthly state. His adoration is expressed 
by offices and words that are borrowed from the 
senses ; for it is naan that believes, and that prays. 

I omit the other arguments that are made use of 
upon this subject. But I can hardly be induced to 
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believe, that the sight of our crucifixes, that the 
picture of our Saviour's passion, that the ornaments 
and ceremonious motions in our churches, that the 
voices accommodated to the devoutness of our 
thoughts, and that this rousing of the senses, do not 
warm the souls of the people with a religious pas- 
sion of a very salutary effect. 

Of the objects of worship, to which they have 
given a body, according as necessity required in 
this universal blindness, I should, I fancy, most in- 
cline to those who adored the sun : 

La himierc commiinr , 

L'ceil du mond&: et si Dieu au chef porte des yeux, 

Les rayons du soldi sont ses yeux radiaux , 

Qui di nnent vie d tons , m/us maintrennent el gar dent, 

Et Its J' aids des hovimes en. ce monde regarden t : 

Ce beau , ce grand soldi, qui nous f aid tes sat sons. 

Scion qu’il entre , on sort des ses douze maisons : 

Qui remplit Lunivcrs de ses vert us cognvt's , 

Qui tV un /raid de ses yeux i mis dissdpre les mtc's : 

E’ esprit , Larne du monde , ardent et flamboyant , 

En la course d y it n jour tout le del tournoyanf , 

Plain d immense grandeur , rond, vagabond, et fer me ; 
Lequcl tient dessous buy tout le monde pour term a : 

En repos , sans repos , oysif et sans sejour , 

Filsaisne de nature, et le pere du jour * 

The common light that equal shines on all. 

Diffus’d around the whole terrestrial ball ; 

And, if th’ almighty ruler of the skies 
Has eyes, the sun-beams are his radiant eyes, 

That life and safety give to young and old, j 

And all men’s actions upon earth behold. 

This great, this beautiful, and glorious sun, 

Who makes their course the varied seasons run ; 

That with his virtues fills the universe, 

And with one gluuce can sullen clouds disperse; 

Earth’s life and soul, that, flaming in his sphere. 

Surrounds the heavens in one day's career ; 

Immensely gt eat, moving yet firm and round, 

Who the whole world below has made his bound; 

At rest, without rest, idle without stay. 

Nature’s first son, and father of the day. 


* Itonsard. 
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Forasmuch as, besides this his m ignitude and beauty, 
it is the piece of this machine which we discover at 
the remotest distance from us, and therefore so little 
known, that they were pardonable for entering into 
the admiration and reverence of it. 

Thales, who was the first that inquired* into things 
of this nature, thought God to be a spirit, that made 
all things of water. Anaximander, that the gods 
were, at different and distant seasons, dying and en- 
tering into life,t and that there, wasfrafi infinite num- 
ber of worlds. Anaximenes, that the air was God,t 
that he was immense, infinite, and always in motion. 
Anaxagoras § was the first man who* believed, that 
the description and manner of all tilings, were con- 
ducted by the power and reason of an infinite spirit. 
Alcmaeon || ascribed divinity to the sun, the moon, 
the stars, and the soul. Pythagoras has made God^f 
to be a spirit, diffused through the nature of all things, 
from whence our souls are extracted. Parme- 
nides,** a circle surrounding heaven, and support- 
ing the world by its heat and light. Empedoclestt 
pronounced the four elements, of which all things 
are composed, to be a god. Protagoras it had no- 
thing to say, whether there were gods or not, or 
what they were. Democritus §§ was one while of 
opinion, that the images and their revolutions were 
gods; llll at another time he deified that nature, 
which darts out those savages ; and, at another time, 
he pay* this attribute to our knowledge and under- 
standing. Plato puts his opinion into various 
lights. He says, in his Timaeus, that the father of 
the world cannot be named ; and, in his book of 
laws, that he thinks men ought not to inquire into 
his being ; and elsewhere, in the very same book, 
.he makes the world, the heaven, the stars, the earth, 
find our souls, gods ; admitting, moreover, those 

* Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 10. f Id. ibid. £ Id. ibid. 

§ Id. ibid. cap. 11. |( Id. ibid. f Id. ibid. ** Id. ibid. 

ft Id. ib. cap. 12. %% He was a sophist of Abdera, Id. ibid. 

Id. ibid. j)H Id. ibid. f fid. ibid. 
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which have been received by ancient institution in 
every republic. Xenophon* reports a like perplexity 
in the doctrine of Socrates ; one while affirming that 
men ought not to inquire in the form of God, and 
presently making him maintain that the sun is God, 
and the soul God : one while, he says, he maintains 
there is but one God, and afterwards, that there are 
many gods. Spcusippus, Plato’s nephew,t makes 
God to be a certain power governing all things, and 
that it is an anirtial. Aristotlet one while says, it is 
the soul, and another while the world ; one while 
he gives this world another master, and at another 
time makes God the ardour of heaven. Xenocrates§ 
makes the gods to be eight in number, of whom 
five w r cre among the planets ; the sixth consisted of 
all the fixed stars, as so many of its members : the 
seventh and eighth the sun and moon. Heraclides 
Ponticus H is of a wavering opinion, and finally de- 
prives God of sense, and makes him shift from one 
form to another, and afterwards says, it is heaven 
and earth. " Thcophiastus wanders in the same un- 
certainty amongst all his fancies, one •while ascribing 
the superintendency of the world to the understand- 
ing, at another time to heaven, and one while also 
to the stars. Strato** will have it to be nature, 
having the power of generation, augmentation, and 
diminution, but without form and sentiment. 
Zenott makes it to be the Jaw of nature, command- 
ing good and forbidding evil, which law is an animal, 
and takes away the accustomed gods, Jupiter, Juno, 
Vesta, &c. Diogenes Apolloniatestt ascribes the 


* Cic. de Natura Dcorum, lib. i. cap. 12 + Idem, cap. 13. 

t id. ibid. § Id. ibid. || Id. ibid. 

Id. ibid. **Id. ibid. cap. 14. ft Id. ibid. 

HI cannot imagine where Montaigne learned, that age was the 
Deity acknowledged by Diogenes of Apollonia; age must surely 
have been printed instead of air 9 in one of the first editions of Ins 
Essays, from whence this error was continued in all the following 
editions. It is certain, however, that Cicero says, expressly, that 
air is the god of Diogenes Apolloniates, in his Natura Deortun, lib. i. 
cap. 12, with whom agrees St. Austin, in his bookdc Civitate I)ei 4 
11 
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deity to age. Xenophanes* makes God round, 
seeing and hearing, but not breathing, nor having 
any thing in common with the nature of man. 
Aristof thinks the form of God to be incomprehen- 
sible, deprives him of sense, and knows not whether 
he be an animal or something else. Clean thes t one 
while supposes him to be reason, another while the 
world ; sometimes the soul of nature, at other times 
the supreme heat, called aether, rolling about and 
encompassing all. Perseus, § the disciple of Zeno, 
was of opinion, that men who have been remarkably 
useful to society, are surnamed gods. Chrysippus II 
made a confused collection of all the foregoing opi- 
nions, and reckons men also, who are immortalised 
amongst a thousand forms, which lie makes of gods. 
Diagoras and Theodoras If flatly deny that there 
were ever any gods at all. Epicurus** makes the 
gods shining, transparent, and perflable, lodged be- 
tween the two worlds, as between two groves, se- 
cure from shocks, invested with a human figure, and 
the members that we have, but which are to them 
of no use : 


lib. viii. cap. 2, from whom it also appears, that this philosopher 
ascribed sense to the air, and that he called it the matter out of which 
all things were formed, and that it was endowed with d'vine reason, 
vithout which nothing could be made. M. Davie, in his dictionary, 
at the article of Diogenes of Apollonia, infers, that he made a 
whole, or a compound, of air and the divine virtue, in which, if 
air was the matter, the divine virtue was the soul and form ; and 
that, by consequence, the air, animated by the divine virtue, ought, 
according to that philosopher, to be styled God. As for the rest, 
this philosopher, by ascribing understanding to the air, differed 
from his master Anaximenes, who thought the air inanimate. 

* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Xenophanes, lib. ix. sect. 19. 

+ Cic. de Nat. Deorum, lib. i. cap. 14*. % Idem, ibid. 

§ Idem, ibid. cap. 15. 

|! Id. ib. See a learned and judi cious remark on this passage by the 
president Boulier, tom. i. of the translation, by the Abbe d’Olivet, 
p. 247. 

tj Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 23, and Sextus Empiric, adv. 
Mathem. lib. viii. p. 317. 

** Cic. de Divinatione, lib. ii. cap. 17. 
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To make 
gods of 
mt»n is the 
utmost de- 
gn*e of ex- 
trava- 
gance. 


Ego Dcum genus esse semper duxi, et dicam caelitum, 

Sed eosynon curare opinar , quid agat humanum genus. 

I ever thought that gods above there were, 

But do not think they care what men do here. 

Trust now, sirs, to your philosophy, and brag that 
you have found out the very thing you wanted, 
amidst this rattle of so many philosophical heads. 
The perplexity of so many worldly forms have had 
this effect upon me, that manners and opinions, dif- 
fering from mine, do not so much disgust as instruct 
me ; and, upon a comparison, do not puff me up 
so much as they humble me : and all other choice 
than that, which comes expressly from the hand of 
God, seems to me a choice of small prerogative. The 
polities of the world are no less contrary upon this 
subject than the schools, whereby we may learn that 
fortune itself is not more variable and inconstant 
than our reason, nor more blind and inconsiderate. 

The things which are the most unknown, are the 
most proper to be deified. Wherefore, to make gods 
of ourselves', as the ancients did, is the most ridicu- 
‘ lous and childish imagination possible. I would soon- 
er adhere to those who worshipped the serpent, the 
dog, and the ox ; as their nature and existence arc less 
known to us, and we have more authority to ima- 
gine what we please of those beasts, and to ascribe 
extraordinary faculties to them. But to have made 
gods of those of our own condition, of whom we can- 
not but know the imperfection, and to have attributed 
to them desire, anger, revenge, marriage, generation, 
kindred, love and jealousy, our members and our 
bones, our fevers and our pleasures, our deaths and 
burials, must needs proceed from a marvellous intox- 
ication of the human understanding : 

Quae procul usque adeo divino ad famine distant , 

Jnque Deum numero qua; sint indigna viderit.* 

For these are so unlike the gods ; the frame 
So much unworthy of that glorious name. 


* Lucret. lib. ver. 123, 124. 
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“ The different forms of these Gods are known, to- 
“ gether with their ages, apparel, ornaments, gene- 
“ alogies; marriages, kindred ; and they arc . exlii- 
<e bited, in respects, according to the similitude of 
human weakness ; for they are represented to us 
41 with disturbed minds, and wc read of tire concu- 
“ piscence and anger of the gods.”* It is equally 
absurd to have ascribed divinity, not only to faith, 
virtue, honour, concord, liberty, victory, piety, but 
also to voluptuousness, fraud, death, envy, old age, 
misery, fear, fever, ill-fortune, and other injuries of 
our frail and transitory life : 

juvat hoc, templis nostros inducerc mores P 
0 curves in terns anirncc et ccclcslium inaites r'f 

O abject souls, stuck ever deep in clay ! 

Souls finenlighteu’d by celestial ray ! 

Else, could wc thus a i Front each sacred shrine, 

Could wc to gods mere human dross assign ? 

The Egyptians, with an impudent precaution, inter- The imp*. 
dicted, upon pain of hanging, that any one should ^alio^or 
say, that their gods, Serapis and Isis, had formerly the Egvp- 
beenmen: yet no one was ignorant, that they had 
been such. And their effigies, with the finger upon 
the inoulh, signified, says Varro, that mysterious de- 
cree to their priests, to conceal their mortal original, 
as it must, by necessary consequence, cancel all the 
veneration paid to them. Seeing that man so much 
desired to equal himself to God, he. had done better, 
says Cicero, to have attracted the divine qualities to 
himself, and drawn them down hither below, than to 
send his corruption and misery upwards. But, to 
take it right, he has several ways done both the one 
and the other*, with like vanity of opinion. When whether 
the philosophers search narrowly into the hierarchy 
of their gods, and make a great bustle about distin- werese- 
guishing their alliances, offices, and power; 1 can- ,7"“^" of 
not Relieve they speak as they think. When Plato ike Mer. 

* Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. ii. cap. 23. 

f Persius, sat. ii. v. 61 . 
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«rcv of describes Pluto’s verger to us, and the bodily cott- 
Indof’fhe veniences or pain that attend us, after the ruin and 
condition annihilation of our bodies, and accommodates them 
another n to the sense we have of them in this life : 

I i if. 

Serreti. celant miles, et my r tea circum 

Sylua tegit. Gurte non ipsa in morte relinquunt .* 

In vales and myrtle groves they pensive lie ; 

Nor do their cares forsake them when they die. 

When Mahomet promises liis followers a paradise 
hung with tapestry, adorned with gold and precious 
stones, furnished with wenches of excellent beauty, 
rare wines, and delicate dishes : I plainly see that 
they are in jest, when, to humour our sensuality, 
they allure and attract us by hopes and opinions suit- 
able to our mortal appetites : yet some, amongst 
us, are fallen into the like error, promising to them- 
selves, after the resurrection, a terrestrial and tem- 
poral life, accompanied with all sorts of worldly con- 
veniences and pleasures. Can we believe, that Plato, 
he who had, such heavenly conception®, and was so 
well acquainted with the Divinity, as thence to 
acquire the. surname of the Divine Plato, ever 
thought that the poor creature, man, had any thing 
in him applicable to that incomprehensible power ? 
And that he believed, that the weak holds we are 
able to take were capable, or the force of our under- 
standing sufficient to participate of beatitude, or eter- 
nal pains ? We should then tell him, from human rea- 
son, if the pleasures thou dost promise us, in the 
other life, are of the same kind that I have enjoyed 
here below, this has nothing in common with infi- 
nity : though all my five natural senses should be 
even ravished with pleasure, and my soul full of all 
the contentment it could hope or desire, we know 
what all this amounts to, all this would be nothing : 
if there be any thing of mine there, there is nothing 
divine ; if this be no more than what may belong to 


• iEneid. lib. yi. ver. 443. 
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mir present condition, it cannot be of any account : 
all contentment of mortals is temporary ; even the 
knowledge of our parents, children, and friends, if 
that can affect and delight us in the other world, if that 
still continue a satisfaction to us there, we still re- 
main in earthly and finite conveniences : we cannot, 
as we ought, conceive the greatness of these high and 
divine promises, if we could in any sort conceive 
them. To have a worthy idea of them, we must ima- 
gine them to be incomprehensible, and absolutely 
different from those of our wretched experience. 

“ Eye hath not seen,” saith St. Paul,* “ nor car 
“ heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 

“ the things that God hath prepared for them that 
“ love him.” And if, to render us capable, our being wimt must 
be reformed and changed (as thou sayest,, Plato, by change of 
thy purifications), it ought to be so extreme and total «ur beine, 
a change, that, by natural philosophy, we shall be no 
more ourselves i nai ha PJ >i- 

nets. 

Hector erat tunc aim hello certahal , (it ille 
Tractus ah JEmonio non erat Hector eijuo.f 
He Hector was, whilst he did fight, but when * 

Drawn by Achilles* steeds, no Hector then. 

It must be something else that must receive these 
rewards : 

Quod mutator , dissolv'd ur, interit ergo ; 

Trajiduntur enim partes atejue online mi grant. % 

Things, chang’d, dissolved are, and therefore die \ 

Their parts are mix’d, and from their order fly. 

For, in Pythagoras’s metempsychosis, and the change 
of habitation that he imagined souls underwent, can 
we believe, that the lion, in whom the soupQf Caesar 
is inclosed, does espouse Caesar’s passions, or that 
the lion is he ? For, if it was still Caesar, they would 
be in the right, who, controverting this opinion with 
Plato, reproach him, that the son might be seen tb 

* l'Cor. ii. 9. f Ovid. Trist. lib. iii. el. 2, rer. 27. 

f Lucrct. lib. iii. rer. 756. : 

VOL. II. M 
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ride his mother transformed into a mule, and the 
like absurdities; and can we believe, that, in the 
transformations which are made of the bodies of ani- 
mals into others of the same kind, that the new 
comers are no other than their predecessors ? From 
the ashes of a phoenix,* they say a worm is en- 
gendered, and from that another phoenix ; who can 
imagine that this second phoenix is no other than the 
first ? We see our silk- worms, as it were, die and wi- 
ther; and from this withered body a butterfly is pro- 
duced, and from that another worm ; how ridiculous 
would it be to imagine, that this was still the first ? 
That which has once ceased to be, is no more : 

Nec si materiam vostrdm colleger'll cetas 

Post obitum, rursumque redegerit, nt sila nunc est. 

Alone iterum nobis fuerint data lumina vita;, 

Pertineat quidquam tamen ad nos id quoque factum, 
Interrupta semel cum sit repetentia nostra. + 

Neither, though time should gather and lestore 
Our ashes to the form they had before, 

And give again new life and light withal. 

Would that new figure us concern at all ; 

Nor the same persons we e’ennore be seen. 

Our being having interrupted been. 

And Plato, when thou sayest, in another place, that 
it shall be the spiritual part of man, that will be con- 
cerned in the fruition of the rewards in another life, 
thou tellest us a thing, wherein there is as little ap- 
pearance of truth : 

Scilicet avolsus radicibus, vt acquit ullam 
Dispicere ipse oculus rem, seorsum corpore toto.% 

As the eye stiffens, and becomes quite blind, 

When from its socket rent ; so soul and mind 
Lose all their pow’rs, when from the limbs disjoin’d. 

For, at this rate, it would no more be man, nor con- 
sequently us, who should be concerned in this enjoy- 
meftt : for we are composed of two essential parts, 

* 

* Flin. Nat. Ilist. lib. x. cap. 2. •)• Lucret. lib. iii. ter. 859, Ac. 

t Id. ibid. ver. 562, &c. 
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the separation of which is the death and ruin of out 
being : 

Inter enimjecta est vital patisa, i)agique 
Deerrarunt passim, motus ah sensibus wanes.* 

When once that pause of life is come between, • 

> Tis just the Same as we had never been. 

We do not say that the man suffers, though the 
worms feed upon his members, and that the earth 
consumes them : 

Et nihil hoc ad nos, qni coitu conjugioque 
Corporis atque animce consistimus uniter apli.\ 

What’s that to us ? for we are only we, 

While soul and body in one frame agree. 

Moreover, upon what principle of justice can tlieihefoun- 
gods take notice of, or reward man, after his death, ?ewa"d° f 
for his good and virtuous actions, which they them-*n<ip«niih. 
selves promoted and produced in him? And why“nother n 
should they be offended at, or punish him for wicked ,ifi - 
ones, since themselves have created him in so frail a 
condition, and when, with one glance of their will, 
they might prevent him from falling ? Might not 
Epicurus, with great colour of human reason, object 
that to Plato ? Did he not often save himself with 
this sentence, “ that it is impossible to establish any 
“ thing certain of the immortal nature by the mortal ? 

“ She does nothing but err throughout, but especially 
“ when she meddles with divine things. Who does 
more evidently perceive this, than w'e do? for al- 
though wc have given her certain and infallible prin- 
ciples, and though we have enlightened her steps 
with the sacred lamp of truth, which it has pleased 
God to communicate to us ; we daily see, neverthe- 
less, that if she swerve never so little from the ordi- 
nary path, and strays from, or wanders out of the 
way, set out and beaten by the church, how soon she 

* Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 872. 

M 2 


f Id. ibid. ver. 857* 
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loses, confounds, and fetters herself, tumbling and 
floating in this vast, turbulent, and waving .sea of 
human opinions, without restraint, and without any 
view ; so soon as she loses this great and common 
road, she is bewildered in a labyrinth of a thousand 
several paths. Man cannot be any thing but what 
he is, nor imagine beyond the reach of his capacity: 
The ridi- « It is a greater presumption,” says Plutarch, “ in 
•fpretoS-** them who are but men, to attempt to speak and 
j"« . “ discourse of the gods and demi-gods, than it is in 

by compa- a man, ignorant or music, to judge of singers ; or 

*hh man “ * n a man > w h° never was hi a camp, to dispute 
n,jn ' “ about arms and martial affairs, presuming, by 
“ some light conjecture, to comprehend the effects 
“ of an art he is totally a stranger to.” Antiquity, 
I believe, thought to pass a compliment upon the 
Divinity, in assimilating it to man, investing it with 
his faculties, and adorning it with his humours, and 
more disparaging necessities j offering it our aliments 
to eat, our dances, masquerades, and farces to di- 
vert it, our vestments to cover it, and our houses 
to dwell in ; 'caressing it with the odours of incense, 
and the sounds of music, besides garlands and nose- 
gays : and, to accommodate it to our vicious pas- 
sions, soothing its justice with inhuman vengeance, 
and supposing it delighted with the ruin and dissipa- 
tion of things by itself created and preserved : as 
Tiberius Sempronius, who caused the rich spoils and 
arms he had gained from the enemy in Sardinia to 
be burnt for a sacrifice to Vulcan : as did Paulus 
Aimilius those of Macedonia to Mars and Minerva. 
The gene. So Alexander, arriving in the Indian ocean, threw 
”ap^ cesevcr . al S rcat vessels of gold into the sea in favour of 
bins; (hr di- Thetis ; and, moreover, loaded her altars with a 
SSfcjii Slaughter, not of innocent beasts only, but of men 
men to u. also; as several nations, and ours amongst the rest, 
Were ordinarily used to do : and I believe there Is 
no nation that has not tried the experiment : 
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Sulmone creatos 



He took of youths, at Sulmo born, four ; 

Of those at Ufehs bred, as many more ; 

The whole alive, in most inhuman wise, 

To offer to the god, in sacrifice. 

The Gctest hold themselves to be immortal, and Bamoixi* * * § 
that their death is nothing but the beginning a jour- {{Je Getes. f 
ney towards their god Zamolxis. Once in five years 
they despatch one, from among them, to him, to 
entreat some necessaries of him ; which envoy is cho- 
sen by lot, and the form of despatching him, after 
having instructed him, by word of mouth, what he 
is to deliver, is, that three of the by-standers hold 
out so many javelins, against which the rest throw 
his body with all their force. If he happens to be 
wounded in a mortal part, and immediately dies, 
they think it a sure argument of the divine favour ; 
but if he escape, they think him wicked and ac- 
cursed, and another is deputed, after the same man- 
ner, in his stead. Amestris,t the mother of Xerxes, 
being grown old, caused, at once, fourteen young sacrifice 
men, of the best families of Persia, to be buried alive, 
according to the religion of the country, to gratify men. 
some infernal deity : and yet, to this day, the idols 
of Themixtiran are cemented with the blood of little 
children, and they delight in no sacrifice but of 
these pure and infantine souls ; a justice thirsty of 
the blood of innocents : 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.§ 

Such impious use was of religion made, 

Such dev’lish acts religion could persuade. 

The Carthaginians sacrificed their own children to 

* TEneid. lib. x. ver. 517, &c. f Herodot. lib. iv. p. 289. 

J She was the wife of Xerxes, who was born of Atossa, daughter 
of Cyrus. Plutarch de Superstitione, can. 13, et Herodotus, lib. 

vii, p. 477. ' f 

§ Lpc. lib. i. ver. 102. 
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Carthagi- 
nian chil- 
dren sacri- 
ficed to Sa- 
turn. 

file barba- 
rity and 
senseless- 
ness of this 
practice. 


Saturn; and they who had none of their own, 
bought, of others,* the father and mother being, in 
the mean time, obliged to assist at the ceremony, 
with a gay and contented countenance. It was a 
strange fancy to gratify the divine bounty with our 
affliction; like the Lacedaemonians, who regaled 
their Diana with the tormenting of young boys, 
whom they caused to be whipped, t for her sake, 
very often to death. It was a savage humour to 
think to gratify the architect by the subversion of his 
building ; to seek to take away the punishment due 
to the guilty, by punishing the innocent; and to 
imagine, that poor Iphigenia, at the port of Aulis, 
should, by her death, and by being sacrificed, make 
satisfaction to God for the crimes committed by the 
army, of the Greeks ; 

Et casfa incest? nvlendi tempore in ipso 
Hostia concideret mactatu manta parentis,% 

That the chaste virgin, in her nuptial band, 

Should, die by an unnat’ral father’s hand. 

And that the two noble and generous souls of the 
two Dccii, the father and the son, to incline the la- 
vour of the gods to be propitious to the affairs of 
Rome, should throw themselves headlong into the 
thickest of the enemy. Qua fuit taut a Dcornm 
iniquitas , ut placari populo Romano non posse nt, nisi 
tales viri occidissent ?§ “ How great was the rcsent- 
“ ment of the gods, that they could not be recon- 
“ cilcd to the people of Rome, unless such men 
** perished V* To which may be added, that it is 
not in the criminal to cause himself to be scourged, 
according to his own measure, nor at his own time, 
but that it purely belongs to the judge ; who consi- 
ders nothing as chastisements, but what he appoints; 
and cannot call that a punishment, which the suf- 
ferer chooses. The divine vengeance presupposes 

* Plutarch, ibid. 

t Idem, in the Notable Sayings oftfie Lacedaemonians. 

i Lucr. lib. L ver. 99, 10(T. § Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. 6. 
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an absolute dissent in us, both from its justice, and 
our punishments ; and therefore it was a ridiculous 
humour of Polycrates,* the tyrant of Samos; who, 
to interrupt the continued course of his good for- 
tune, and to balance it, went and threw the dearest 
and most precious jewel he had into the sea; be- 
lieving, that, by this misfortune of his own procur- 
ing, he satisfied the revolution arid vicissitude of for- 
tune ; and she, to ridicule his folly, ordered it so, 
that the same jewel came again into his hands, being 
found in the belly of a fish. And then to what end. 
are those tearings and dismemberings by the Cory- 
bantcs, the Menades, and in our times by the Maho- 
metans, who cut and slash their faces, bosoms, and 
members, to gratify their prophet, forasmuch as the 
offence lies in the will, not in the breast, eyes, geni- 
tals, beauty, the shoulders, or the throat ? Tantus 
est perturbata mentis , et sedibus suis pulsce , furor , 
ut sic Dii placentur , quemadmodum ne homines qui- 
dem saviunt ;t “ So great is the fury of troubled 
“ minds, when once displaced from the seat of rea- 
“ son, as to think the gods should be appeased, 
“ with what even men are not so mad as to per- 
“ form.” The use of this natural contexture has 
not only respect to us, but also to the service of 
God, and other men. And it is as unjust to hurt it 
for our purpose, as to kill ourselves upon any pre- 
tence whatever. It seems to be great cowardice 
and treachery to exercise cruelty upon, and to de- 
stroy the functions of, the body, that are stupid and 
servile, in order to spare the soul the trouble of go- 
verning them according to reason. Ubi iratos Deos 
t intent, qui sic propitios habere merentur ? In regia 
libidinis voluptatem castrati sunt quidam , sed nemo 
.si hi , ne vir esset , jubente domino , manus intulit : 
“ How are they afraid of the anger of the gods, who 
“ think to merit their favour at that rate ? Some, in- 


* Herodot. lib. iii. p. 201 , 202. 
f Dir. Aug. de Civitate Dei, lib. vi. cap. 10. 
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“ deed, ha re been made eunuchs for the lust of princes j 
* e but no man , at his master’s command , has put 
“ his own hand to unman himself:” so. did they fill 
their religion with several ill effects : 

Sapius olim 

Beligio peperit scelerosct , ait/ue impia facia.* 

Too true it is, that oft in elder times 
Religious zeal produc’d notorious crimes. 

The foiiy Now nothing of ours can in any sort be compared 
of the 5 * 05 or likened unto the divine nature, which will not 
power .and blemish it with much imperfection. How can that 
of God ac- infinite beauty, power, and bounty, admit of any 
ourenn- 0 correspondence, or similitude, to such abject things 
Potions, as we are, without extreme detriment and dishonour 
to his divine greatness ? Injirmum Dei fortius est 
homintfnts ; el stullum Dei supientius est hominibus :t 
“ For the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and 
“ the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 
Stilpot the philosopher, being asked, whether the 
gods were delighted with our a ’orations and sacri- 
fices: you are indiscreet, answered he, let us with- 
draw apart, if you talk of such things. Neverthe- 
less, we prescribe him bounds, wc keep his power 
besieged by our reasoning (I call our ravings and 
dreams reason, with the dispensation of philosophy, 
which says, both the fool and the kna\ e run mad 
by reason; but by a particular form of reason), we 
endeavour to subject him to the vain and feeble ap- 
pearances of our understandings; him, who has 
made both us and our knowledge. Because that 
nothing is made of nothing, God therefore could 
not make the world without matter. What, lias 
God put into our hands the keys and most secret 
springs of his power ? Ts he obliged not to exceed 
the limits of our knowledge ? Put the case, () man, 
that thou hast been able here to mark some loot- 

* y Lucret. lib. i. ver. 83, 84*. + 1 Cf r. i. 25. 

t l)iog. Lutirt. in the Life 1 of Stilpo, lib. ii. tect. 117. 
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steps pf his performance ; dost thou therefore think, 
that he has therein done all he could , and has 
crowded all his forms and ideas in this work ? Thou 
scest nothing, but the order and government of this 
little vault, in which thou art lodged, if thou dost 
see so much : whereas his divinity has an infinite ju- 
risdiction beyond : this part has nothing in compa- 
rison of the whole : 

Omnia cum cash, terraqne manque. 

Nil sunt ad suminum summai loiius omnciu. % 

The earth, the sea, and skies, from pole to pole. 

Are small, nay nothing to the mighty whole. 

It is a municipal law that thou allegest, thou 
k nowest not what is the universal. Tie thyself to 
that to which thou art subject, but not him ; he is not 
of thy brotherhood, thy fellow-citizen, or compa- 
nion ; if he lias in some sort communicated himself 
unto thee, it is not to debase himself to thy littler 
ness, nor to make thee controller of his power. A 
human body cannot fly to the clouds : the sun runs 
every day his ordinary cdursc without ever resting: 
the bounds of the sea and the earth cannot be con- 
founded ; the water is unstable, and without firm- 
ness : a wall, unless it has a breach in it, is impe- 
netrable to a solid body : a man cannot preserve his 
life in the flames ; he cannot be both in heaven and 
upon earth, and in a thousand places at once corpo- 
rally. It is for thee, that he has made these regula- 
tions ; it is thee, that they concern. He has mani- 
fested to Christians, that he has exceeded them all, 
whenever it pleased him. And, in truth, why. Al- 
mighty as he is, should he have limited his power 
within any certain measure ? In whose favour should 
he have renounced his privilege ? Thy reason has in 
no other thing more of probability and foundation, 
than where it persuades thee that there is a plurality 
pf worlds : 


* Lucret. lib. vi. vcr. 678, &c. 
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Terramque et solem, lunam, mare , ccetera qwtc sunt. 

Non esse unica sed numero magis immmerali.* 

Earth, sun, moon, sea, whate’er’s in space’s bound* 

Not single, but innumerable were found* 

The plum- The most eminent wits of the elder times believed 
my of the it ; as do some of this age of ours, compelled by the 
Jew opl-° appearances of human reason : forasmuch as in this 
fabric, that we behold, there is nothing single and 


*IOO, 


one : 


Cum in summa res nulla sit una t 


Unica qnce gignatur : et unica solaque arescat - + 

Since no production in this world below. 

Without another, can beget, or grow. 

And that all the kinds arc multiplied in some num- 
ber ; by which it seems not to be likely, that God 
should have made this work only without a compa- 
nion, and that the matter of this form should have 
been totally drained in this sole individual : 

Quare etiam atque etiam tales fateare necesse est, 

Msse alios alibi congressus material ', 

Qiwlis liic est mido complexu quern tenet cether.% 

Tis necessary therefore to confess, 

That there must elsewhere be the like congress 
Of the like matter, which the airy space 
Holds fast within its infinite embrace. 

Especially if it be a living creature,- which its mo- 
tions render so credible, that Plato § affirms it, and 
that many of our people either confirm, or dare not 
deny it. No more than that ancient opinion, that 
the heavens, the stars, and other members of the 
world, are creatures composed of body and soul : 
mortal in respect of their composition, but immortal 
by the determination of the creator. Now if there 
be many worlds, as Democritus, Epicurus, and 
almost all philosophy has believed, what do we 


* Lucret. lib. il. ver. 1081. 
% id. ibid* ver. 106;). 


f Id. ibid. ver. 1076. - 
§ In his Tima’us, p.527* 
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know, but that the principle and rules of this of 
ours may in like manner concern the rest ? They 
may perhaps have another form, and another polity. 
Epicurus * supposes them either like or unlike. 

We see in this world an infinite difference and va- Euraordi- 
riety according to the distance of places. Neither 
the corn, wine, nor any of our animals are to be seen tncen the 
in that new corner of the world discovered by our 
fathers ; it is all there another thing. And, in earth, 
times past, do but consider in how many parts of the 
world they had no knowledge either of Bacchus or 
Ceres. If Pliny or Herodotus are to be believed, 
there are in certain places a kind of men very little 
resembling us.t And there are mongrel and ambi- 
guous forms, between the human and brutal natures. 

There are countries, where men are born without 
heads, having their mouth and eyes in their breast :t 
where they are all hermaphrodites ; where they go 
on all four ; where they have but one eye in their 
forehead, and a head more like a dog than one of 
us : § where they are half fish the lower part, and 
live in the water : where the women bear at five years 
old, and live but eight :|| where, the head and skin of 
the forehead are so hard, that a sword will not touch 
them, but rebounds again : where men have no 
beards : nations that know not the use of fire, and 
others that eject seed of a black colour.^ What shall 
we say of those that naturally** change themselves 


* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Epicurus, lib. x. sect. 85. 
f Herod, lib. iv. p. 324, where are' said to be some with heads like 
those of dogs. 

J Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 2. He took those for a sort of apes, 
$ Herod, lib. iii. p. 234. 

|| Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. cap. 30, et lib. vii. cap. 2. 
f Herod, lib. iii. p. 229. A very able anatomist has assured me 
that this is false. 

** Here Montaigne seems not to have rightly attended to his 
Pliny, w ho says, that a person who can be persuaded that men were 
ever metamorphosed into wolves, and afterwards into men again, 
will be ready to give his credit to all the fables that have been in- 
vented for so many ages past. Pliny, having there quoted some 
stories of such pretended metamorphoses, cries out. It is astonish- 
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into wolves, mares, and then into men again ? and if 
it be true, as Plutarch* says, that, in some place of 
the Indies, there arc men without mouths, who nou- 
rish themselves with the smell of certain odours, how 
many of our descriptions are false ? man is no more 
risible, nor, perhaps, capable of reason and society. 
The disposition and cause of our internal §Etacture 
would for the most part be to no purpose. 

Many Moreover, how many things are there in our own 
patureom- knowledge, that oppose those fine rules we have cut 
trary to the out for, and prescribe to nature ? Yet we undertake 
ftave pre- *<) reduce God himself to them ! how many things do 
prribed to we call miraculous and contrary to nature ? This is 
* atttre ‘ done by every nation, and by every man, in propor- 
tion to their share of ignorance. How many occult 
properties and quintessences do we discover? For 
our going according to nature is no more than going 
according to what we understand, as far as that is 
able to follow, and as far as we see into it : all be- 
yond is monstrous and irregular. Now, by this ac- 
count, all things will be monstrous to the wisest and 
most understanding men ; since human reason has 
persuaded them, that.it had no manner of ground or 
foundation, not so much as to be sure that snow is 
white : for Anaxagoras affirmed it to be black ;+ if 
there be any thing, or if there be nothing ; whether 
we know, or do not know ; which Metrodorus Chius 
denied that man was able to determine : or whether we 
live, as Euripides doubts, whether the life we live is 
life, or whether that be not life,- which we call death : 

ing, how far the Greeks have extended their credulity. There is no 
lie ever so impudent that wants a witness to prove it. Pliny, lib. 
liii. cap. 2J. 

* J cannot find the passage in Plutarch from whence Montaigne 
took this: but Pliny, in his Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap % relates that at 
the extremity of the Indies, near the source of the Ganges, there is 
a nation of Agonies, i.e. a people without mouths, all whose bodies 
are covered with a shag hair, and dressed in the down of leaves, and 
who live only by the scents they draw in through their nostrils. 

t Cic. Acad, (-iiuest. lib. iv, cap. L 23. Sextus Empiricus also puts 
Metrodorus of Chios m the number of’ Sceptics. E* i rt 
p, i f G. 
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T»f otStv (t Qriv rod 2 xsxXtiT fltl 6am>, 

To £«» Si fjvrimuiv efi.* * * § ' 

Who knows if life been’t that which we call death , 

And death the state in which wc draw our breath ? 

And not without some appearance. For why do we 
from this instant derive the title of being, which is 
but a flash of lightning in the infinite course of an , 
eternal night, and so short an interruption of our per- 
petual and natural condition ? Death possessing all 
that passed before, and all the future of this moment, 
and' also a good part of the moment itsclf.t Others 
swear there is no motion at all, as the followers of 
Melissus, and that nothing stirs. For, if there be Motion 
but one, neither can that spherical motion be of any {^"denied, 
use to him, nor the motion from one place to ano- 
ther, as Plato proves that there is neither genera- 
tion nor corruption in nature. Protagoras t says, that 
there is nothing in nature but doubt : that a man 
may equally dispute of all things ; and even of this, 
whether a man may equally dispute of all things : 
Mansiphanes,§ that, of things which seem to be, no- 
thing is more than it is not : that there is nothing cer- 
tain but uncertainty. Parmenides,ll that of all which 

* Plato in hisGorgias, p. 300, Diog. Lam. in the Life of Pyrrho, 
lib. ix. sect. 73, and Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. 11} pot. lib. iii. cap. 

24-, quote these verses differently from themselves, and what they 
are here; and yet there is no real difference in the sense, 

f Diog. Laert. in the Life of Melissus, lib. ix. sect. 2 k 
j Diog. Laert. in the Life of Protagoras, lib. ix. sect. 51. “ Were 
I to believe Protagoras,” says Seneca, “ there is nothing in the 
u nature of tilings but what is doubtful.” Ep. 88. 

§ This must certainly be a mistake of the press, for Nuusiphanes, 
who was a disciple and follower of Pyrrho, as such must maintain, 
that there was nothing certain but uncertainty ; and this is what 
Montaigne would undoubtedly have us here understand, according 
to the report of Seneca, who says expressly, “ Were I to believe 
“ Nausiphancs, the only one thing certain is, that there is nothing 
04 certain.” Ep. 88. 

J| “ Unum esse omnia.” This opinion which Cicero, in Quaes f, 

Acad. lib. iv. cap. 37, attributes to Xenophanes, was also that 
of Parmenides, a disciple of Xenophanes, if we may believe Aris- 
totle, who says, lib. i. Metaphys. cap. 5, that Parmenides really 
believed there was but one single being, but that to serve appear- 
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seertis, there is no one thing in general ; that there 
is but one thing. Zeno,* that there is nothing. If* 
there were one thing, it would either be in another, or 
in itself. If it be in another, they are two : if it be in 
itself, they are yet two ; the comprehending and the 
comprehended. According to these doctrines, the na- 
ture of things is no other than a shadow, either false 
or vain. 

The dwine For a Christian to talk after this manner I always 

power thought very indiscreet and irreverent, God cannot 
to be sob- die y God cannot contradict himself ; God cannot do 
tales of our this, or that. I do not like to have the Divine Power 
speech, so limited by the rules of our speech. And the ap- 
pearance which presents itself to us in these propo- 
sitions, ought to be represented more religiously and 
reverently. 

Human Our speech has its failing and defects, as well as 

ver^deftc the rest. Grammar is that which creates most 

tiVe. e ^"disturbance in the world. Our suits only spring 
from the interpretation of laws : and most wars pro- 
ceed from the inability of ministers clearly to express 
the conventions and treaties of princes. How many 
quarrels, and of how great importance, has the doubt 
of the meaning of this syllable hoc created in the 
world ? let us admit the conclusion that logic itself 
presents us with to be the clearest. If you say, it is 
fair weather, and that you say true, it is then fair wea- 
ther. Is not this a very certain form of speaking ? 
And yet it will deceive us : that it will do so, let us 
follow the example. If you say, you lie, and that 


anccs he admitted of two principles, heat and cold* I have this last 
quotation from the translator of Cic. de Natura Deorum, tom. iii. p. 
276*. Were I to believe Parmenides, says Seneca, ep. 88, there is 
nothing but one thing. And probably from hence it was that Mon- 
taigne took what he tells us here of Parmenides. 

* This Zeno must be the Zeno of Eleus, the disciple of Parme- 
nides. The Pyrrhonians reckoned him one of their sect. Diog. 
Laert. in the Life of Pyrrho, lib. ix. sect. 72. Montaigne here has 
also copied Seneca, ep. 88, where after these words, «* Were I to 
believe Parmenides, there is nothing besides one,” he adds imme* 
diatcly, “ If, Zeno, there is not so much as one.” 
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you say true, then you do lie. The art, the reason, 
and the force of the conclusion of this, are like to 
the other, and yet we are gravelled. 

The Pyrrhonian philosophers, I discern, cannot cx-The p V r- 
press their general conception in any manner. 
they absolutely require a new language on purpose. w<mu «■»- 
Ours is all formed of affirmative propositions, which J!“p 
are totally against them. Insomuch that when they i«R tiwir 
say, I doubt, they are presently taken by the throat, to 
make them confess, that at least they know and are 
assured that they do doubt. By which means they 
have been compelled to shelter themselves under this 
medicinal comparison, without which their humour 
would be inexplicable. When they pronounce, I 
know not ; or, I doubt ; they say that this proposi- 
tion carries off itself, with the rest, not more nor 
less than rhubarb,* that drives out the ill humours, 
and carries itself off with them. This fancy is better 
conceived by the interrogation : what do I know ? 

(as I bear it in the emblem of a balance).t See what 
use they make of this irreverent way of speaking. 

In the present disputes about our religion, t if you 
press its adversaries too hard, they will roundly tell 
you, that it is not in the power of God to make it 
so, that his body should be in paradise, and upon 
earth, and in several places at once. And see what 
advantage the ancient scoffer made of this. How- 
ever, says he, it is no little consolation to man to 
see that God cannot do all things : for he cannot 
kill himself, if he would : which is the greatest pri- 
vilege we have in such a painful life : he cannot 
make mortals immortal, nor bring the dead again to 
life: nor make it so, that he who has lived, has not; 
nor that he, who has had honours, has not had 

* This is exactly the comparison which the Pyrrhonians were ac- 
customed to' make use of. 

f This appears in Montaigne’s picture, which is the frontispiece 
of the first volume of these Essays. 

f This refers to what is said in the precedihg page, that God can- 
not do this or that. 
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them, having no other right to the past, thain that (at 
oblivion.* And that this comparison of a man to 
God may also be made out by pleasant examples, he 
cannot order it so, he says, that twice ten shall not 
be twenty. This is what he says, and what a Chris- 
tian ought to take heed of letting fall from his lips. 
Whereas on the contrary, it seems as if some men 
studied such impudent language, to reduce God to 
their own measure : 

Cras vel atra 

Nule polum paler occapalo, 

Vel sole puro, non tmnen irritant 
Quoihitrnque retro cst, efficiet : neque 
Diffingety infect unique rtddct , 

Quod fugiens sent el hora vexit.f 

To-morrow, let it shine or rain. 

Yet cannot this the past make vain j 
Nor uncreate and render void. 

That which was yesterday enjoy’d. J 

When we say, that the infinity of ages, as well past, 
as to come, are but one instant with God : that his 
bounty, wisdom, and power are the same with his 
essence : our mouths speak it, but our understand- 
ings apprehend it not : and yet such is our vain opi- 
nion of ourselves, that we must make the divinity 
pass through our sieve ; from thence proceed all the 
dreams and errors with which the world is possessed, 
whilst we reduce and weigh in our balance a thing so 
far above our poise. Mirum qnd procedat improbitas 
cordis humani, parvido aliquo irvvitata successu :% “ It 
“ is a wonder to what a length the pride of man’s 
“ heart will proceed, if encouraged with the least 
success.” How insolently is Epicurus reproved 
by the Stoics for maintaining, that to be truly good 
and happy appertained only to God, and that the 
wise' man had nothing but a shadow and resemblance 

* * Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 7. 

+ Ilorat. Carm. lib. iii. od. 29, ver. 4-3, & c. 

J Sir Richard Fanshaw. 

§ Plin. Nat Ilist. lib. ii. cap. 23, 
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of it ? How presumptuously have they bound God 
by destiny (a thing, that, with my consent, none,! iiey deny 
that bears the name of a Christian, should ever do y 
again) ; and Thales, Plato, and Pythagoras, have it. 
subjected him to necessity. This arrogance of at- 
tempting to discover God with our eyes, has been 
the cause, that an eminent person, of our nation, 
has attributed to the divinity a corporeal form ; and 
is the reason, of what happens among us every day, 
of attributing to God important events, by a parti- 
cular appointment : because they sway with us, they 
conclude that they also sway with him, and that he 
has a more entire and vigilant regard to them than 
to others of less moment, or of ordinary course. 

Magna Dii curant , parva negligunt : * “ The gods 
“ are concerned in great matters, but slight the 
“ small.” Observe his example, he will clear this 
to you by his argument : Nec in regnis quidem reges 
omnia curant : “ Neither, indeed, do- kings, in their 
“ administration, take notice of all the minute af- 
“ fairs.” As if to that King of kings it werej more 
and less to subvert a kingdom, or to move the leaf 
of a tree : or as if his Providence acted after another 
manner in inclining the event of a battle, than in the 
leap of a flea. The hand of his government is laid 
upon every thing, after the same manner, with the 
same tenor, power, and order : our interest does 
nothing towards it ; our inclinations and measures 
sway nothing with him. Dcus it a artifex magnus in 
inagnis , ut minor non sit in parvis :t “ God is so great 
“ an artificer in great things, that he is no less in 
“ the least.” Our arrogance sets this blasphemous 
comparison ’ever before us : because our employ- 
ments are a burden to us, Strato has presented the 
gods with a freedom from all offices, as their priests 
have. He makes nature produce and. support all 
things, and with her weights and motions constructs 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 66, et lib. iii. cap. 35. 
t St. Augustine de Civitate Dei, lib. xi. cap. 22. 

VOL. II. N 
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tho several parts of 'the world, discharging human 
nature from the awe of divine judgments, asserting'. 
Quod beatum , ceternimque sit , id tiec habere negotii 
quicquam , nec exibere alteri :* “ That what is blessed 
** and eternal, has neither any business itself, nor 
“ gives any*to another.” Nature wills, that in like 
things there should be a like relation : the infinite 
number of mortals, therefore, concludes a like 
number of immortals ; the infinite things that kill 
and destroy, presuppose as many that preserve and 
profit. As the souls of the gods, without tongue, eyes, 
or ears, do, every one of them, feel, amongst them- 
selves, what the other feel, and judge our thoughts ; 
so the souls of men, when at liberty, and loosed 
from the body, either by sleep, or some ecstasy, di- 
vine, foretel, and see things, which, whilst joined 
to the body, they could not. “ Men,” says St. Paul, 
** professing them to be wise, they became fools, 
te and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
“ into an image made like to corruptible man.”+ 
Do bu* take notice of the juggling in the ancient 
deifications. After the great and stately pomp of 
the funeral, t so soon as the fire began to mount to 
the top of the pyramid, and to catch hold of the 
bier whereon the body lay, they, at the same time, 
let fly an eagle, which, mounting upw r ard, signified, 
that the soul ascended into paradise. We have a 
thousand medals, and particularly of that virtuous 
Faustina, where this eagle is represented carrying 
these deified souls, with their heels upwards, towards 
heaven. It is pity that we should fool ourselves 
with our own monkey tricks and inventions : 

Quod Jinxere timent.§ 

They are afraid 6f their own inventions. 

Like children who are frightened with the face of 
their play-fellow, which they ^themselves have be- 

* Cic. de Nat. Deor.Jib. i. cap. 17. f Rom. i. 22, 23. 

t Herodian. lib. iv. * , § Lucan, lib i. ver, 48(5. 
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smeared. 'Quasi quicquam infelicius sit honrine , cui 
sua Jigmenta dominant u?'. “ As if any thing could be 
“ more unhappy than man, who is insulted by his own 
** fictions.” It is very far. from honouring him who 
made us, to honour him that we have made. Augustus 
had more temples than Jupiter, served, with as much 
religion, and faith in miracles. The Thasians, in 
return 1 of the benefits they had received from Age- 
silaus, coming to bring him word that they had 
canonised him: “Has your nation,”* said he to 
them, “ that power to make gods of whom they 
“ please ? Pray, first deify some one amongst your- 
“ selves, and when I shall sec what advantage he 
“ has by it, I will thank you for your offer.” Man 
is certainly stark mad ; he cannot make a flea, and 
yet gods by dozens. Hear what Trismcgistus says, 
in praise of our sufficiency : “ Of all the wonderful 
“ things, it surmounts all wonder, that man could 
“ find out the divine nature, and make it.” And 
take here the arguments of the school of philosophy 
itself : 

Nosse cui Divos, et cceli numina, soli, 

Aut soli nescire datum. + 

To whom to know the deities of heav’n. 

Or know he knows them not, alone ’tis giv’n. 

“ If there is a God, he is a living creature ; if he 
“ be a living creature, he has sense ; and, if he has 
“ sense, he is subject to corruption : if lie be with- 
“ out a body, he is without a soul, and conse- 
“ quently without action ; and if he has a body, it 
“ is pcrishable.”t Is not here a triumph ? We are 
incapable of having made the world, there must 
then be some more excellent nature, that has put a 
hand to the work. It were a foolish arrogance' to 
esteem ourselves the most perfect thing of this uni- 
verse. There must fhen be something that is better, 

* Plutarch, in the Notable Sayings of the Lacedemonians* 
f Lucan, lib. i. ver. 452, &c. 
i Cic. de Nat, Deor. lib. iii. cap. 13, 14. r 

N 2 ’ 
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Heaven 
God's pa- 
fcce. 


The go- 
vernment 
of tlie 
world. 


arid this is God.* When you see.' a stately arid sftr* 
pendous edifice, though you do not know who is the 
owner of it, you would yet conclude it was not 
built for rats and weasels.t And this divine struc- 
ture that we behold of the celestial palace, have we 
not reason tobelieve that it is the residence of some 
proprietor, who is much greater than we ? Is not the 
highest always the most worthy ? And we are the 
lowest. Nothing without a soul, and without 
reason, can produce a living creature capable of 
reason.t The world produces us, the world then 
has soul and reason. § Every part of us is less than 
we. We are part of the world, the world therefore 
is endued with wisdom and reason, and that more 
abundantly than we.lt It is a fine thing to have a 
great government. The government of the world 
then appertains to some happy nature. The stars 
do us no harm, they are then bountiful. We have 
need of nourishment, so have the gods also, and 
feed upon the vapours of the earth. Worldly goods 
are not goods -to God, therefore they are not goods 
to us ; offending and being offended, are equally tes- 
timonies of imbecility : it is therefore folly to fear 
God. God is good by his nature, man by his in- 
dustry, which is more. The divine and human wis- 
dom have no other distinction, but that the first is 
eternal. But duration is no accession to wisdom, 
therefore we are companions. We have life, reason, 
and liberty; we esteem bounty, charity, and jus- 
tice; these qualities are in him. In fine, the build- 
ing and destroying, and the conditions of the divi- 
nity, are forged by man, according as they relate 
to himself. What a pattern, and what a model ! let 
us stretch, let us raise and swell human qualities as 
much as we please : puff’ up thyself, vain man, yet 
more, and more, and more : . 


* Cic. de Nat, Deoi\ lib. ii. cap. 6. 
% Idem, ibid. cap. 8. 

| Idem, ibid. cap. 1 1. 


f Idem, ibid. 

£ Idem, ibid. cap. 1 2- 
«j[ Idem, ibid. cap. 16. 
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Nec si tv ru peris, imjuit.* 

Swell even till thou hurst, said lie. 

Thou shalt not match the deity. 

Profectd non Deum , quem cngitare non possunt, 
sed semetipsos pro illo cogitantes ; non ilium , sed 
seipsos , non illi , sed sibi comparant A “ Certainly 
“ they do not imagine God, of whom they can have 
** no idea ; bat, imagining themselves in his stead, 

“ they do not compare him, but themselves, not to 
him, but to themselves/’ In natural things the 
effects do but half relate to their causes : how is this? 

His condition is above the order of nature, too 
sublime, too remote, and too mighty to permit him- 
self to be bound and fettered by our conclusions. 

It is not through ourselves that we arrive at that 
place ; our ways lie too low : we are no nearer hea- 
ven on the top of mount Cenis, than in the bottom 
of the sea ; • take the distance with , your astrolabe : 
they debase God even to the carnal knowledge of 
women, even to how many times, and how many 
generations. Paulina, the wife of Saturninus, a ma- 
tron of great reputation at Rome, thinking she lay 
with the god Serapist, found herself in the arms of 
an amoroso of hers through the pandarism of the 
priests of his temple. Varro, the most subtle and 
most learned of all the Latin authors, § in his book 
of Theology, writes, “ That the sexton of Hercules’s 
“ temple, throwing dice with one hand for himself, 
w and with the other for Hercules, played with him 
** for a supper and a whore : if he won, at the ex- 
“ pense of the offerings ; if he lost, at his own : the 
* f sexton lost, and paid the supper and the whore : 

“ her name was Laurentina, who saw, by night, this 
M god in her arms ; by whom she was told, more- 

* Hor. lib. ii. sat. 3. ver. 319. 
f St. Augustine de Civit. Dei, lib. xii. cap. 15. 
j Or Anubis, according to Josephus's Jewish Antiquities, 
li}). xviii. cap. 4, where this story is related at length. 
j)‘ St. Augustine de Civit. Dei, lib. vi. cap. 7. 
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“ over, that the first man she met, the next day, 
“ should give her a glorious reward : this was Taru- 
“ nicus,* a rich young man, who took her home 
“ to his house, and in time, left her his heiress. 
“ She, on the other hand, thinking to do a thing 
“ that would be pleasing to this god, left the peo- 
“ pie of Rome her heirs, and therefore had divine 
“ honours attributed to her.” As if it had not been 
sufficient 'that Plato was originally descended from 
the gods, both by father and mother, and that he 
had Neptune for the common father of his race.t 
It was certainly believed at Athens, that “ Aristo, 
“ having a mind to enjoy the fair Perictione, could 
not, and was warned by the god Apollo, in a 
“ dream, to leave her unpolluted and untouched till 
“ she was brought to bed.”t These were the father 
and mother of Plato. How many ridiculous stories 
are there of like cuckoldings of poor mortals by the 
gods ? And of husbands injuriously disgraced in fa- 
vour of their children ? In the Mahometan religion 
there are Merlins enough according to the belief of 
the people, that is to say, children without fathers, 
spiritual, divinely conceived in the wombs of vir- 
Nothin* gins ; and they carry names that signify so much in 
that both their language. We are to observe, that, to every 
beast is thing, nothing is more dear and estimable than its 
thanitsspe .being (the lion, the eagle, and the dolphin, prize 
des. nothing above their own kind), and that each assimi- 
lates the qualities of all other things to its own pro- 
per qualities, which we may, indeed, extend or 
contract, but that is all ; for beyond that relation 
and principle our imagination cannot go, can guess 


* Or Tarutius, according to St. Augustine: but according to Plu- 
tarch, who relates the same story in the life of Romulus, the first 
man who met Larentia (as he calls her) was one Tarrutius, a very 
old man, chap. 3 of Amyot’s translation. 

+ Diogenes I.acrtius, in the Life of Plato, lib. iii. sect. 2. 

X It is affirmed, for certain, that Apollo appeared, in a vision by 
night, to Aristoit, and forbade him to touch his wife for ten months. 
Plutarch, in his Table-talk, lib. viii. qu. 1. 
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at nothing else, nor possibly go oiit thence, or 
stretch beyond it. From hence spring these ancient 
conclusions : “ Of all figures, the most beautiful is 
“ that of man -, therefore God must be of that 
“ form: no one can be happy without virtue, nor, 

“ can virtue be without reason, and reason cannot 
“ inhabit any where but in a human shape ; God is 
“ therefore clothed in the human figure.”* Ita est 
inf or mat urn, anticipat-umque mentibus noetris , ut 
homini , quum (it Deo cogitet , forma occurrat hu- 
mana ;t “It is so imprinted in our minds, and 
“ the fancy is so prepossessed with it, that when a 
•“ man thinks of God, a human figure ever presents 
“ itself to the imagination.” Therefore it was, that 
Xenophanes pleasantly said, “ That if beasts 
“ frame any gods to themselves, as it is likely they 
■“ do, they certainly make them such as themselves 
“ are, and glorify themselves in it, .as we do.”t For 
why may not a goose say thus, “ All the parts of 
“ the universe I have an interest in ; the earth serves 
“ me to walk Upon, the sun to light me, the stars 
■** have their influence upon me : I have such advan- 
“ tage by the winds, and such conveniences by the 
“ waters: there is nothing that yonder heavenly 
“ roof looks upon so favourably as me: I am the 
“ darling of nature. Is it not a * man that treats, 

“ lodges, and serves me ? It is for me that he both 
“ sows and grinds : if he eats me, he does the same 
“ by his fellow-creature, and so do I the worms that 
“ kill and devour him.” As much might -be said 
by a crane, and with greater confidence, upon the 
account of the freedom of bis flight, and the posses- 
sion of that sublime and beautiful region. Tam 
blanda*conciliat rix, et tam sui est lena ipsa natfira.% 

“ So nattering and wheedling a bawd is nature to 
“ herself.” Now therefore, by the same consequence, Man imv 
the destinies are for us } for us is the world ; itf^, ^. g 

* Cic. de Nat. Deor, lib. i. cap. 18. f Idem, ibid. cap. 2T. 

f. Euseb, Evang. Prep. lib. xiii. cap. 13. J Idem, ibid. cap. 27. 
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was made shines, it thunders for us ; and the creator and crea- 
tor him. ^ ureg arc a il f or us> # The mark and point at which 
the universality of things aims is this. Look into 
the register that philosophy has kept, for two thou- 
sand y ears and more, of the affairs of heaven : the 
gods all that while have neither acted nor spoken 
but for man : she does not allow them any other 
consultation or vacation. But here we fold them in 
war against us : 

Domiloscjjjr Her mica manu 

TMrtris jnnenes, vnde periculum 
FuLgcns cuntrcmuil damns 
Sutnrni veteris + 

Earth’s brawny offspring, conquer’d by the hand 
Of great Alcides on the Thracian strand. 

Where the rude shock did such a rattle make, 

As made old Saturn’s shining palace shake. 

Thc B od&M- And here we see them participate of our troubles, 
pmising tho t Q ma kc a return for our having so often shared in 

quarrels of - ° 

mortals, tllCirS : 

Kept urns murn< magnoque emota tridenti 
Fundament a quaiif, tot unique a sedibus urlem 
Emit : tile Juno Scam saivissima porlas 

Prima tenet. % 

Neptune his massy trident did employ, 

With which he shook the w T alls of mighty Troy, 

And the whole city from its platform threw ; 

Whilst to the Scaean gates the Grecians flew, 

Which Juno had set open to their view. 

Strange The Caunians, jealous of the authority of their 
nl'shed** owu l )ecu ^ ar gods, arm them selves on the days of 
* their devotion, and run all about their precincts, fu- 
riously brandishing their swords in the air, by that 
means to drive away all strange gods out ®f their 
Power of territory. § Their powers are limited, according to 

# I have known some divines, who laid down this principle for an 
article of laith, and ready to pronounce their anathemas against any 
who dared to question it. 

+ Hor. lib. ii. ode \% ver. 6, &c. J iEn. lib. ii. ver.610. 

§ Hcrodot. lib. i. pag. 79. , 
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our necessity. This cures horses, that cures men ; onethy gods h- 
cures the plague, another the scurf ; this the phthisic 
one cures one sort of scurvy, another another: thing** 
Aded minimis etiam rebus prava religio inscrit Deos :* 

So fond is a false religion to create gods foi\the ' 
meanest uses : one makes the grapes to grow, ano- 
“ ther garlick.” This has the presidence over lech- 
ery, there is another over merchandise ; for every 
race of artizans there is a god : one has his province 
in the east, another in the west : 

Hie Hints arma. Hie currus fuil.f 

Here lay her armour; here her chariot stood. 

O sancte Apollo , qui umbilicum cerium terrarum obtmesX 

O sacred Phoebus, who ? with glorious ray, 

From the earth’s centre dost thy light display. 

Pallada Cecropidce , Minoia Creta Dianam , 

Fulvunum tellus Hipsipylcm colit . 

Junonem Sparta, Pelopeiadesque Alyceruv, 

P huger um taunt Mamalis ora caput , 

Mars Latio verier audits. § 

TV Athenians Pallas, Cynthia Crete adores, 

Vulcan is worshipped on the Lemnian shores ; 

Proud Juno’s altars are by Spartans fed, 

Tli’ Arcadians worship Faunus ; and ’tis said 
To Marshy Italy is homage paid. 

This has only one town, or one family in his posses- 
sion : one lives alone, another in company, either vo- 
luntarily, or from necessity : 

Junclaque sunt rnagno templa vepotis avo. [ \ 

Jove and his grandson in the same temple dwell. 

There are some so wretched and mean (for the sorry, mi. 
number amounts to six and thirty thousand), that they e ar deities, 
must pack five or six together, to produce one ear of 
corn, and thence they take their several names. Three 
to the door, viz. one to the plank, one to the hinge, 
and one to the threshold. Four to an infant ; pro- 

* Livy, lib. xxvii. cap. 23. f JEn. lib. i. ver.20, 21. 

J Cic. de Divin. lib. ii. cap. 56. § Ovid. Fast. lib. iii. ver. 81, &c. 

|| Idem, ibid. lib. i. ver. 294. 
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tectors of its swathing-clouts, it? pap, and the breasts 
which it sucks. Some certain, some uncertain and 
doubtful, and some that are not yet entered paradise : 

, Olios , quoniam cceli nondum dignamur honore , 

Quas aedimus ccrte terras habitare sinamusJ* 

Whom, since we yet not worthy think of hcav’n. 

We suffer to possess the earth we’ve giv’n. 

There are amongst them physicians, poets, and civil 
deities. Some middle ones, between the divine and 
human nature, mediators between God and us, adored 
with a diminutive sort of worship : infinite in titles 
and offices : some good, and others ill ; some old and 
decrepid, and some that are mortal. For Chrysip- 
pust was of opinion, that, in the last conflagx ation of 
the world, all the g$!s were to die but Jupiter : and 
makes a thousand similitudes between God and him. 
Is he not his countryman ? 

Jovis incunabula. Creten.% 

Crete noted for Jupiter’s cradle. 

This is the excuse we have upon consideration of 
this subject, from Scaevola, a high-priest, and Varro, 
a great divine, in their times : “ That it is necessary 
“ for the people to be ignorant of many things that 
“ are true, and believe many things that are false. v 
Quwn veritalcm , qua liberal ur , inquirat : credatur ei 
iwpedirc , quod j alii tur :§ “ Seeing he inquires into 
“ the truth, by which lie would be made free, it is 
“ fit he should be deceived.” Human eyes cannot 
perceive things, but by the forms they know of them. 
And we do not remember what a fall poor Phaeton 
had, for attempting to govern the reins of his father’s 
horses with a mortal hand. The mind of man falls 
into as great a profundity, and is after the same 
manner bruised and shattered by its own temerity, 

* Ovid. Metam. lib. i. fab. 6, ver. 32, 33. 
f Plutarch of Common Conceptions, chap. 27. 

J Ovid. Met. lib, viii. fab. 1, ver. 91. 

$ Aug.de Civit. Dei, /lib. iv. pap. 31. 
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If you ask philosophy of what matter the sun is 
made ? What answer will she return, if not that it 
is iron or stone, or some other matter that she makes 
use of? If a man require of Zeno, “ what nature is?” 

“ An artificial fire,” says he, “ proper for generation, 

“ and regularly proceeding;”* Archimedes, mas- 
ter of that science, which attributes to itself the 
precedency before all others, for truth and certainty, 
says, the sun is a god of red-hot iron. Was not this 
a fine imagination, extracted from the inevitable 
necessity of geometrical demonstration ? Yet not so Oometry 
inevitable and profitable, but that Socrates thought u"Jf U i“ r 
it was enough to know so much of geometry only, 
as to measure the land a man bought or sold ; t and 
that Polyaenus, who had been ji great and famous 
master in it, despised it, as full of falsity and mani- 
fest vanity,t after he had once tasted the delicate 
gardens of Epicurus. Socrates, in Xenophon, speak- 
ing of Anaxagoras, reputed by antiquity learned 
above all others in celestial and divine matters, says, 

“ That he had cracked his brain, as all other men 
“ do, who too immoderately search into knowledge 
“ of things which do not appertain to them.”§ When 
he made the sun to be a burning stone, he did not 
consider that a stone does not shine in the fire ; and, 
which is worse, that it will there consume. And 
in making the sun and fire one, that fire || does not 
turn complexions black in shining upon them : 
that we are able to look steadily upon fire : and that 
fire kills herbs and plants. It is Socrates's opinion, 
and mine too, “ That it is the best judgment con- 

* Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. ver. 42. 

f Xenophon. Mirabilium, lib. iv. sect. 7, cap. 2. 

j Cic. Acad. Quaest. lib. iv. cap. 33. $ Id. ibid. cap. 6, 7. 

|| Socratei was no great natural philosopher, it’ wc may judge by 
what he says of fire, in opposition to the sun : for who does not 
know that fire will blacken the skin of any person, that should stav 
long very near it : that at a very small distance, one cannot look 
upon itnxedly; and that, at a proper distance, instead of killing 
herbs and plants, it nourishes them. 
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“ cerning heaven, not to judge of it at all.” Plato, 
having occasion in his Timaeus, to speak of dte- 
mons : “ This undertaking, says he, exceeds my 
“ ability. We are therefore to believe those an- 
“ cients, who have pretended to have been bc- 
« gotten by them.” it is against all reason to dis- 
believe the children of the gods, though what they 
say should not be proved by necessary or probable 
reasons ; seeing they engage to speak of domestic 
The sum of and familiar things. Let us see if we have a little 
our know- mor e light in the knowledge of human and natural 
tmauking!' things. Is it not a ridiculous attempt for us to forge 
for those tilings, to which, by our own confession, 
our knowledge is not able to attain, another body, 
and to lend a false form of our own invention ? as is 
manifest in the mofion of the planets ; to which, see- 
ing our understanding cannot possibly attain, nor 
conceive their natural conduct, wc lend therfi mate- 
rial, heavy, and substantial springs of our own, by 
which to move : * 

Aureus axis rraf , temo aureus , ai/rea summer 

Cur vatura rot re, radiorum argenteus ordo.f 

Gold was the axle, and the beam was gold ; 

The wheels with silver spokes on golden circles roll'd. 

You would swear, that we had coach-makers, 
whecl-wrights, and painters, that went aloft to erect 
engines of various motions, and to range the car- 
riages and intersections of the heavenly bodies of 
different colours about the spindle of necessity, ac- 
cording to Plato : 

* Montaigne will tell us presently, that the ancient philosophers 
built a little too much upon authorities that are merely poetical : 
and so far he is in the right ; but 1 cannot imagine why he pretends 
to take an advantage against the natural philosophers, for some au- 
thorities of this kind, which have never been reputed but as arbi- 
trary characters, invented to amuse the imagination, rather than tu 
inform the understanding. 

f Ovid* Met. lib. ii. lab. 1. ver. 106 . 


II 
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Mundus domus est maxima rerum, 

Ottam quinque altitonce fragmine zones 
Cingunt, per quam limbus bis sex signis 
SteUimicantibus , alius in obliquo cethere, lance 
Bigas acceptat.* 

The world’s a mansion that doth all things hold. 

Which thund’ring zones, in number five infold, 

Through which a border painted with twelve signs, 

And that with sparkling constellations shines. 

In th’ oblique roof of heaven’s lofty spheie, 

Where Luna’s course is mark’d with chaise and pair. 

These are all dreams and fantastic follies. Will not 
nature be pleased some day or other to lay open her 
bosom to us, discover the means and conduct of 
her movements, and prepare our eyes to see them ? 

Good God, what abuse, what mistakes would wc 
perceive in our poor science ! T am mistaken, if it 
holds any one thing, as it really is ; and I shall de- 
part hence more ignorant of every tiling but my own 
ignorance. 

Have I not read in Plato this divine saying, that philosophy 
“ Nature is nothing but an enigmatic poesy !”t As if ['""Itopiul 
a man might say, a shaded and obscure picture, break- tuated. 
ing out here and there with an infinite variety of false 
lights to exercise our conjectures. Latent 1st a omnia 
crassis occult at a ct circumfusa tench ns, ut nulla ac’us 
humani ingenii tantasit qua, peneirare in actum, ter- 
rain intrare possit : t “ All those things lie concealed 
“ and involved in so thick darkness, that no human 
“ wit can be so sharp as to penetrate either heaven 

* Varro in Catal. 

f Montaigne has here mistaken Plato’s sente, whose words, in 
Alcibiade 11 — p. 4$. C, are these, ’Es-* t$ 

: 44 All poetry is in its niture enigmat'eal.” Plato says 
this by reason of a verse in Homer’s Margites, which he e^'kiins, and 
which indeed has something in it that is enigmatical. Either Mon- 
taigne did not see this passage in Plato, or else he read it without 
closely examining it. Nature is certainly a riddle with respec" to us ; 
but it does not appear very plain in what sense it may be called 
enigmatical poetry. Mont a ague himself, to whom this term ap- 
pears so divine, does not explain it to us very clearly. 

X Cic. in Acad. Qua;st. lib. iv. cap. 39. 
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“ or the earth.” And certainly philosophy is no 
other than a* falsified poesy. From whence do the 
ancient writers, extract all their authorities, but from- 
the poets ? The first of them were poets themselves, 
and wrote accordingly. Plato is but a poet uncon- 
nected. All super-human sciences are set off in the 
poetic style. Just as women make use of teeth of 
ivory, where the natural are wanting, and, instead of 
their true complexion, make one of some artificial 
matter ; as they stuff themselves out with cotton, &c. 
to appear plump, and, in the knowledge and sight of 
every one, trick up themselves with false and bor- 
rowed beauty : so does science (and even our law it- 
self has, they say, legitimate fictions, whereon it 
founds the truth of its justice), she gives us in sup- 
position, and, for a current pay, things which itself 
informs us were invented : for by these epicycles, ex- 
centrics, and concentrics, by which astrology is help- 
ed to carry on the motions of the stars, she gives us 
for the best she could contrive upon that subject ; as 
also, in all the. rest, philosophy presents us, not that 
which really is, or what she really believes, but. what 
she has contrived with the greatest plausibility. 
Plato, discoursing of the state of human bodies, and 
those of beasts, says, “ I should know what I have 
“ said is truth, had I the confirmation of an oracle : 
“ but this is all 1 1 will affirm, that it is the most pro- 
“ bablC of any thing 1 could, say.” » 

The con- It is not to heaven only that philosophy sends her 
wMch mau ropes, engines, and wheels ; let us consider a little 
has of him- w hat she says of ourselves and of our contexture. 
**’ ‘ There is not more retrogradation, trepidation, acces- 
sion, recession, and rapture in thf stars and celestial bo- 
dies, than they have feigned in this poor little human 
body. In trutn, they have good reason upon thatvery 
account to call it a microcosm, o? little world, so many 
views and parts have they employed to erect and 
build iti To assist the motions they see in man, and 
the various functions 'and faculties that we find in 
ourselves, into how many parts have they divided the 
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soul ? In how many places lodged it ? In how many 
i'anks and stories have they stationed this poor crea- 
ture man, besides those that are natural, and percep- 
tible ? And to how many offices and vocations have 
they assigned him ? They make an imaginary of a 
public thing. It is a subject that they hold and han- 
dle : and they have full power granted to them, to 
rip, place, displace, patch, and stuff him, every one 
according to his own fancy, and yet they possess him 
not. They cannot, not in reality only, but even in 
dreams, so govern him, that there will not be some 
cadence or sound which will escape their architec- 
ture, as enormous as it is, and botched with a thou- 
sand false and fantastic patches. And there is no 
reason to excuse them ; for though we pardon pain- 
ters when they paint heaven, earth, seas, mountains, 
and remote islands, and only give us some slight 
sketch of them, and, as of things unknown, we are 
content with a faint description ; '‘yet when they 
come to draw us, or any other creature which is 
known and familiar to us, according to the life, we 
then require of them a perfect and exact representa- 
tion of lineaments and colours, and despise them if 
they fail in it. I am very well pleased with the Mi- 
lesian wench,* who, observing the philosopher Thales 
always contemplating the celestial arch, and to have 
his eyes still gazing upward, laid Something in his 
way that ,he might stumble at, to admonish him, 
“ That it would be time enoug^ to take up his 
“ thoughts about things" that are- in the clouds, when 
“ he had taken care of those that were under his 
** feet.” Doubtless she advised him very well, 
“ rather to look to hihaself than to gaze at heaven.” 
For, as Democritus says, by the mouth of Cicero, 
Quod est ante pedes , nemo jtpec tat : cceli scrutanlur 

* She was maid-servant to Thales according to Plato, from whom 
this story is taken ; but he does not pay that be stumbled at any 
thing laid in his way by his servant ; but that as he was walking 
along, with his eyes lifted up to the stars, he fell into a well. 
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plagas:* “ No man regards what is at his feet ; they 
“ are always prying towards heaven.” But such is 
our conditio^ that the knowledge of what we have 
in hand is as remote from us, and as much /above the 
clouds, as that of the stars } as Socrates says, in 
Plato, ** That whoevers tampers with philosophy, 
“ may be reproached as Thales was by the woman, 
“ that he sees nothing of that which is before him.t 
“ For every philosopher is ignorant of what his 
“ neighbour does : yea, and of what he does him- 
“ self, and is ignorant of what they both are, whe- 
“ ther beasts of men.” As for these people who 
think Sebonde’s arguments too weak, who are ino- 
rant of nothing, who govern the world, and know' 
every thing, 

" Qiue mare compescant causa; ; quid temperct annum ; 

StelliP sponle sua, jusseeva vagentur , et arent : 

Quid premat ohscttrum Luna:, quid proferat orbem ; 

Quid velii, et fossil rerum concordia discors.% 

What hounds the swelling tides, what rules the year j 

Whether of force or will the planets err ; 

Why shadows darken the pale queen of night, 

W lienee she repews her orb and spreads her light ; 

What means the jarring sympathy of things, &e. 

Have they not sometimes in their writings sounded 
the difficulties that occurred in the knowledge of 
their own being"'? We see very well that the finger 
moves, and that the foot moves; that some parts 
move of themselves without our leave, and that 
others stir by qptxljrection'jf that one sort of appre- 
hension occasions blushing, another paleness ; such 
an imagination works upon the spleen only, another 
upon the brain, one occasions, laughter, the other 
tears, another stupifies and astonishes all our senses, 
and ’stops the motion of our members ; at one ob- 
ject the stomach will rise, at another a member that 

- » ^ 

* Cic. ‘de Djvin. lib: ii. dip. 13. f Pluto in Thesetato, p. 127. 

% Horat. lib. i. epist. I/J, cap. 16, &c. 
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lies something lower. But how a spiritual impres- 
sion should make such a breach into a massy and 
solid subject, and the nature of the connection and 
contexture of these admirable springs and move- 
ments, never man yet knew t. Omnia incerta rations, 
et in natures majestate abdita : * “ All these things 
“ are impenetrable by reason, and concealed in tne 
** majesty of nature,” says Pliny. And St. Augustine, 

Modus quo corporibus adheerent spirit us , omnino minis 
est , nec comprehendi ab homine potest : et hoc ipse 
homo est ;t “ The manner whereby souls are united 
“ to bodies, is altogether wonderful, and cannot be 
“ conceived by man ; yet this union constitutes man 
“ himself.” Mean while it is not so much as doubted : 
for the opinions of men are received according as 
the ancients believed, by authority and upon trust, 
as if it were religion and law. The common notion 
of it is, it is received as gibberish ; but this truth, 
with all its pile of arguments and proofs, is admitted 
as a firm and solid body, that is no more to be 
.shaken, no more to be judged of. On the contrary, 
every one, according to his talent, corroborates and 
fortifies this received belief with the utmost power of 
his reason, which is a supple tool, pliable, atid 
easily accommodated to any figure. Thus the world 
comes to be filled with lies and fopperies. 

The reason why men do not doubt of many things, iw it 
is, that they never examine common impressions : 
they do not dig to the root, where the faults and de-scaice*” 
fects lie ; they only debate upon the branches : theyf^‘ of 
do not examine whether such and such a thing be 
true, but if it has been so, aud so understood. It is 
not inquired, whether Galen has said any thing to 
the purpose, but whether he has said so or so. In 
truth it was very reasonable, that this curb and con- 
straint to the liberty of our judgments, and this ty- 
ranny over our opinions, should be extended to the 

, * Plin. lib. ii. cap. 37. f St. Aug. de Spir. et Aoioi. 

VOL. II. O . - 
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schools and arts* The god. of scholastic knowledge 
is Aristotle : it is iri eligious to question any of his 
decrees, as it was those of Lycurgus at Sparta : his 
doctrine is an inviolable law to us, though perhaps 
Difference it is as false as another. 

cenceraing 1 do not know, why I should not as willingly em* 
natural s brace either the ideas of Plato, or the atoms of' Epi- 
prmcipies. curuSj or the plenum or vacuum of Leucippus and 
Democritus, or the water of Thales, or the infinity 
of nature of Anaximander,* or the air of Diogenes,t 
or the members and symmetry of Pythagoras, or 
the infinity of Parmenides, or the one of Musaeus, 
or the water and fire of Apollodorus, or the similar 

E arts of Anagoras, or the discord and friendship of 
mpedocles, or the fire of Heraclitus, or any other 
opinion (in that infinite confusion of opinions and 
sentiments, which this fine human reason produces 
by its clear-sightedness in every thing it meddles 
with), as I should the opinion of Aristotle upon this 
subject of the principles of natural things : which 
principles he* builds of three pieces, matter, form, 
and privation. And what can be more vain than to 
make inanity itself the cause of the production of 
things ? Privation is a negative : of what humour 
could he then make the cause and original of things 
that are : and yet that were not to be controverted, 
but for the exercise of logic. There is nothing dis- 
puted ; the whole matter is to defend the author of 
the school from foreign objections : his authority is 
the ne plus ultra , beyond which it is not permitted 
Ti.e-civ-t 0 inquire. 

i'iplcs with*. It is very easy upon approved foundations to build 
"“^"““'‘whatever we please ; for, according to the law, and 
bie (o aii ordering of the beginning, the other parts of the 
^“'•structure are easily carried on without any failure^ 

* Sext, Empiiv Pyrrh. lib. iii. cap. 4, p. 155. 

*1* Of Diogenes Apolloniates, apud oextuni Empirlcum in Pyrrh. 
Hypot. This is a farther proof of a former note in this diaper, that 
it was air, and not age,. as.Montaigne thought,* must be the god of 
this philosopher of Apollonia. .* 
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By this way we find our reason well-grounded, and 
have good warrant for what we say ; for our masters 
•prepossess and gain before-hand as much room in our 
belief, as is necessary towards concluding afterwards 
what they please ; as geometricians do by their pos- 
tulata. The consent and approbation we allow 
them, giving them power to draw us to the right, 
and left, and to whirl us about at their own pleasure. 
Whoever will have his presuppositions taken for grant- 
ed, is our master and god : he will lay the plan of his 
foundations so ample and easy, that by them he may 
mount us up to the clouds, if he*pleases. In the 
practice of science, we have given entire credit to 
the saying of Pythagoras, “ That every expert per- 
“ son ought to be believed in his own art.” The 
logician refers the signification of words to the gram- 
marian; the rhetorician borrows the state of argu- 
ments from the logician ; the poet his measure from 
the musician ; the geometrician his proportions front 
the arithmetician ; and the metaphysicians take the 
physical conjectures for their foundations. For 
every science has its principles presupposed, by 
which human judgment is every-where curbed. If 
you rush against this barrier, where the principal 
error lies, they have presently this sentence in their 
mouths, “ That there is no disputing with persons, 
“ who deny principles.” Now men can have no 
principles, if not revealed to them by the divinity : 
of all the rest the beginning, the middle, and the 
end, is nothing but dream and vapour. As for those 
that contend upon presupposition, we must, in our 
turn, presuppose to them the same axiom upon 
which the dispute turns. For every human presup- 
position and declaration has as much authority one 
as another, if reason do not make the difference. 
Wherefore they are all to be put into the balance, 
and first the generals, and those that tyrannise over 
us. The persuasion of certainty is a certain testi- 
mony of folly and extreme uncertainty ; and there is 
not a more foolish sort of men, nor who have less 

o 2 
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philosophy, than the Philodoxcs of Plato.* Wc 
must inquire whether fire be hot ? whether snow be 
white ? if we know whether there be such things as 
hai'd or soft? 

Whether As to those answers of which they tell old stories, 
eiium-er'* as ^ Ie that doubted if there was any such thing as 
taintprisde-hcat, whom they bid throw himself into the fire ; and 
byThe^** that denied the coldnes of ice, whom they bid put 
perienre a cake of ice into his bosom : they are pitiful things, 
senses. unworthy of the profession of philosophy. If they 
had left us in our natural state, to receive the exter- 
nal appearances of things according as they present 
themselves to us by our senses ; and had permitted 
us to follow our own natural appetites, and be go- 
verned by the condition of our birth ; they might then 
have reason to talk at that rate, but it is from them that 
wc have learned to make ourselves sit up for judges of 
the world : it is from them that wc derive this fancy, 
“ That human reason is controller-general of all that 
is above and below the firmament, that composes 
“ every thing, that can do every thing, and by the 
“ means of which every thing is known and under- 
“ stood.” This answer would be good amongst canni- 
bals, who enjoy the happiness of a long, quiet, andpeace- 
able life, without Aristotle’s Precepts, and without the 
knowledge of the name of Physics. This answer 
would perhaps be of more value and greater force 
than all those which they borrow from their reason 
and invention. Of this, all animals, and all, where 
the power of the law of nature is yet pure and sim- 
ple, would be as capable as we ; but those they have 
renounced. They need not tell us, it is true, for 
you sec and feel it so : they must tell me whether I 
really feel what I think I do; and, if I do 
feci it, then let them tell me why I feel it, and 
how, and what: let them tell me the name, 

* u Persons who are possessed with opinions of which they know 
“ not the grounds, whose heads are intoxicated with w'ords, who 

16 see and affect only the appearances of things.” This is taken 
from Plato, who has characterised them very particularly at the end 
of the fifth book of his Republic* 
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original, the bounds and borders of heat and cold, the 
qualities of the agent and patient ; or let them give 
me up their profession, which is not to admit or ap- 
prove of any thing, but by the way of reason ; that 
is their touch-stone for essays of every sort. 

But certainly it is a test full of falsity, error, weak- whether 
ness, and defect. Which way can we better prove "an jadge" 
it, than by itself? If we. are not to believe it when «r «*.'">» tm- 
speaking of itself, it can hardly be thought fit to reutmtoit- 
judge of things foreign to it; if it knows any thing, « elf * 
it will at least be its own being and^bode. It is in 
the soul, and cither a part or an effect of it : for true 
and essential reason, from which we, by false colours, 
borrow the name, is lodged in the breast of the Al- 
mighty. There is its habitation and recess, and from 
thence that it proceeds, when God is pleased to im- 
part any ray of it to mankind ; Pallas issued from 
her father’s head, to communicate herself to the 
world. 

Now let us see what human reason tells us of it- what rea- 
self, and of the soul : not of the soul in general, 
which almost all philosophy makes the celestial and ture of the 
first bodies partake : nor of that which Thales* attri- soul * 
buted to things, which arc themselves reputed inani- 
mate, being moved by the consideration of the load- 
stone : but of that which appertains to us, and which 
it concerns us most to know : 

Ignoratur emm qurr sit natnra animal , 

Nat a sit , an contra nascent ibus insinuelur , 

Et simul intcreai nol'iscum morte dirempta , 

An tenebras orci vital , vast usque lacunas , 

An pecudes alias divinitus insinuet se.f 

For none the nature of the soul doth know. 

Whether that it be born with us, or no j 
Or be infus’d into us at our birth. 

And dies with us when we return to earth ; 

Or then descends to the infernal shades. 

Or, ceaseless, other animals pervades. 

4 Diog. Laert. in the life of Thales, lib. i. sect. 24- 
Lucret* Kb, iv. 113, &c. 
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Crates and Dicaearchus* were induced to judge front 
human reason, ** That there was no soul at all 
“ but that the body thus stirs by a natural motion * 
« Plato, t that it was a substance moving of itself*: 
“ Thales, a nature without repose :t Asclepiades, an 
« exercising of the senses : Hesiod and Anaximan- 
<* * § der, a thing composed of earth and water : Par- 
« menides, of earth and fire : Empedocles, of 
« blood.” § 

Sangtiineam vomit ille airimam.^ 

His soul ffe vomifcd in streams of blood. 

Possidonius, Cleanthcs, and Galen, judged from 
the same principle that it was heat, or a hot com- 
plexion : 

Igneux ext ollis vigor, el crrlestis origo.% 

From fire their vigour, and from lieav’n their race. 

“ Hippocrates, that it was a spirit diffused all over 
“ the body: Varro, that it was an air received at the 
“ mouth, lrcatcd in the lungs, moistened in the 
“ heart, and diffused throughout the whole body. 
“ Zeno,** the quintessence of the four elements : 

* Apud Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypot. Jib. ii. cap. 5, p. 57, et adv. 
Mathcm. uvfym rtf, p. 201. “ Dicaearchus Phscrecratem quendam 
“ Phtliiotam sencm — disserentem inducit nihil esse omnind aui- 

mum,” &c. Cic. Tusc. Quaest. lib. i. cap. 10. 

f De Legibus, lib. x. p. 668. 

X According to Plutarch de Placitis Philosophorum, lib. iv. cap. 2, 
which moves of itself aurewn jror. 

§ “ Empedocles animum esse censet, cordi sufFusum sanguine,” 
Cic. Tusc. Quaest. lib. i. cap. 9. 

|| Yirg. ALneid. lib. ix. ver. 8i9. 

Idem, ibid. lib. vi. ver. 760. 

*'* I know not where Montaigne had this ; lor Cicero expressly 
says, that this quintessence, or fifth nature, is a thought of Aris- 
totle, who makes the soul to be composed of it ; and that Zeno 
thought the soul to be fire, Cic. Tusc. Queest. lib. i: cap. 9 & 10. 
After this, Cicero adds, “ That Aristotle calls the, mind, wh ch he 
€t derives from that fifth nature, Entelecbia, a nlcw-coined word, 
* signifying a perpetual motion.” Though Montaigne has coried 
these last words, in what he proceeds to tell us of Aristotle, he 
censures him for not having spoken of the origin and nature of the- 
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** Heraclitus Ponticus, that it was the light: Xetio- 
crates and the Egyptians, a moveable number : the 
Chaldeans, a virtue without any determinate form:” 

Halitum qumdarn vitalem corporis esse, 

Harmonium Greed quam die uni.* 

A -certain vital habit in man’s frame, 

, Which harmony the Grecian sages name. - 1 

Let us not forget Aristotle, who held the soul to be 
that which naturally causes the body to move, which 
he called Entelechia, with a colder invention than 
any of the rest : for he neither speaks of the essence, 
the origin, nor the nature of the soul, and only 
takes notice of the effect. Lactantius, Seneca, and 
most of the dogmatists, have confessed, that it was 
a thing they did not understand. After all this 
enumeration of opinions : Hamm sententiarum qtue 
*cera sit , Deus aiujuis videritjc says Cicero : “ Of 
“ these opinions, which is the true, let some God de- 
“ termine.” “ I know by myself,” says St. Bernard, 

“ how incomprehensible God is, seeing I cannot 
“ comprehend the parts of my own being.” Hera- 
clitus, t who was of opinion, that every place was 
full of souls and demons, nevertheless maintained, 

“ That no one could advance so far towards the 
“ knowledge of his soul, as ever to arrive at it ; of 
“ so profound a nature was its essence.” Neither i„ W hat 
is there less controversy and debate about the seat 
of it. Hippocrates and Hierophilus place it in the sides? 11 rc * 

soul. But had he only cast his eye upon what Cicero had said a 
little before, he would have been convinced, that Aristotle had ta- 
ken care to explain himself concerning the origin of the soul, be- 
fore he remarked the effect of it. If he has not thereby fully de^ 
monstrated what the nature of it is, Zeno has not given us much 
better light into it, when he says, “ The soul or mind seems to be 
“ fire and it would not to be difficult to show, that, in this article, 
the other philosophers have not succeeded better than Zeno and 
Aristotle. 

* Lucret. Kb. iii. ver. 100. 

+ Cic. in Thsc. Qusest. lib. i. cap. 11. 

■J: Diog. Laert. in the Life of Heraclitus, lib. ix. sect. 7» 
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ventricle of the brain : * Democritus and Aristotle; 
throughout the whole body :t 

Ut lena sebpe valetuio eutn dicilur esse 
Corpor is, et non est tamen heec pars nlla valent is. J 

So health and strength are both said to belong 
To man, but are no parts of him that’s strong. 

Epicurus, in the stomach, or middle region of the 
breast : 

Hie exnllat enim pavor, ac metus, hcec loca circum 
Lcetit 'ue mulcent.§ 

For this the seat of horror is and fear. 

And joys alternate likewise triumph here. 

The Stoics, about, and within, the heart : Erasistra- 
tus, close to the membrane of the epicranion : Em- 
pedocles, in the blood ; as also Moses, which was 
the reason why he interdicted eating the blood of 
beasts, in which their sold is seated. Galen thought,, 
that every part of the body had its soul : Strato || has 
placed it between the eye-brows : Qua Jack quidem 
sit animus , ant ubi habit et , ne queer endum quidem 
est “ What figure the soul is of, or what part it 
“ inhabits, is not to be inquired into,” says Cicero. 
I very willingly deliver this author to you in his own 
words ; for should I go about to alter the speech of 
eloquence itself? Besides, it were no great prize to 
steal the matter of his inventions. They are neither 
very frequent, nor very difficult, and they are pretty 
well known. But the reason why Chrysippus argues it 
to be about the heart, as the rest of that sect do, is 
not to be admitted. “ It is,” says he,** “ because, 
“ when we would affirm any thing, we lay our 
“ hand, upon our breasts : and when we are to pro- 

* Plutarch de Placitis PliUosophorum, lib. iv. cap. 5. 
f Sextus Empiricus adv. Mathem. p. 201. 
j Lucret. lib. iii. vcr. 103. § Id. ibid. ver. ltl. 

|| Plutarch de Placitis Philosoph. lib. iv. cap. 5. 

Cic. Tusc. Qua;st. lib. i. cap. 28. 

** Apud Galenum, lib. ii. do Placitis Ilippocratis et Platonis. 
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** nounce iyw, which signifies I, we let the lower 
** mandible sink towards the stomach.” I cannot 
oinit here making a remark upon the vanity of so 
great a man : for, besides that these considerations 
are infinitely trivial in themselves, the last is only a 
proof to the Greeks, that they have their souls lodged 
in that part. No human judgment is so vigilant, ‘ 
that it does not sometimes sleep. Why should we 
be afraid to speak? We see the Stoics, who are the 
fathers of human prudence, have found out, that the 
soul of a man, crushed under a ruin,* long labours 
and strives to get out, before it can disengage itself 
from the burden, like a mouse caught in a trap. Some 
hold, that the world was made to give bodies, by way 
of punishment, to the angels that fell, by their own 
fault, from the purity wherein they had been created: 
the first creation having been no other than incorpo- 
real : and that, according as they are more or less 
ill |i i n i nflow itiw~tr [iiiilii ililj , so are they more or 
ifcsSrjbcundly or dully incorporated. From thence 
proceeds all the variety of so much created matter. 

But the spirit that, for his punishment, was invested 
with the body of the sun, must certainly have a very 
rare and particular measure of thirst. All our in- The vanity 
quiries terminate in a mist, as Plutarcht says ofhisto-^^J 1 ^ 
lies, where, as it is in charts, all that is beyond the quiries. 
coasts of known countries is represented as marshes, 
impenetrable forests, deserts, and places uninhabita- 
ble. And this is the reason why the most stupid 
and childish reveries were mostly found in those au- 
thors, who treat of the sublimest subjects, and pro- 
ceed the furthest in them : losing themselves in their 
own curiosity and presumption. The beginning and 
end of knowledge are equally reputed foolish. Observe 
to what a height Plato soars in his poetic clouds : do 
.but take notice of his gibberish of the gods. But 

* Senec. ep. 57. 

f This reflection of Plutarch is in the preamble to his Life of 
Theseus. 
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dkuinus^e- w ^ iat did dream of when he defined man to be a 
finiiionof two legged animal,* without feathers : giving those 
man ' who had mind to deride him, a pleasant occasion ; 

for, having plucked a capon alive, they called it 
of thc < Epi- ?l a t°*s man. As for the Epicureans, how simple 
rnrean.,' ‘ were they to imagine, that their atoms, which they 
what * said were bodies, having some weight, and a natural 
motion downwards, had formed the world, until they 
were put in mind by their adversaries, that according 
to this description, it was impossible they could unite 
with one another, their fall being so direct and per- 
pendicular, and producing so many parallel lines 
throughout ? Wherefore, there was a necessity, that 
they should afterwards add a fortuitous and lateral mo- 
tion, and that they should, moreover, accoutre their 
atoms with hooks and crooks, to adapt them for an 
union and attachment to one another. Even then, 
do not those that attack them upon this second con- 
sideration, put them hardly to it ? If the atoms have, 
by chance, formed so many sorts of figures, why did 
it never fall oyt that they made a house or a shoe ? 
why, at the same rate, should we not as ‘well believe 
that an infinite number of Greek letters, strewed all 
over a certain place, might possibly fallinto the contex-. 
Zfno’s ture of the Iliad ? “ Whatever is capable of reason,’* 
w«ik ar gu - sa y S ^eno, « j s b e tt er than that which is not capable 
“ of it : there is nothing better than the world ; the 
“ world is therefore eapablcof reason.”+ Cotta, by this 
way of argument, makes the world a mathematician; 
and it is also made a musician, and an organist, by 
this other argument of Zeno : “ The whole is more 
“ than a part ; we are capable of wisdom, and arc 
“ parts of the world ; therefore the world is wise.”t 
It would be endless to instance, not only in the argu- 
ments which arc falsie in themselves, but likewise fri- 
volous, which do not hold together, and accuse their. 

* Dio£. Laert. in the Life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. v. sect. 10. 

f Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. y. 

X Idem, lib. il. cap. 12. 
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authors not so much of ignorance, as imprudence, 
in the mutual reproaches of philosophers, upon their 
dissensions in opinion. Whoever should bundle up 
a faggot of the fooleries of human wisdom, would 
produce wonders : I willingly muster up these few 
for a pattern, by a certain bias, not less profitable 
than the most moderate instructions. Let us judge 
by these, what opinion we are to have of man, 
of his sense and reason; when, in these great persons, 
and such as have raised human knowledge so high, 
there are so many gross and palpable errors. For whether 
my part, 1 am rather apt to believe, that they have^""'^"* 
treated of knowledge casually, played with it, dallied phers treat- 
with reason, as a vain and frivolous instrument, like 
a shuttle-cock, and set on foot on all sorts of fancies riousiy. 
and inventions, sometimes more nervous, and some- 
times weaker. This same Plato, who defines man as if 
he were a fowl, says elsewhere, after Socrates, “ That 
“ he does not, in truth, know what man is, and that 
“ lie is one of the members of the world the hardest 
“ to understand.” By this variety and instability of 
opinions, they tacitly lead us, as it were, by the hand, 
to this certainty of their uncertainty : they profess 
not always to deliver their opinions bare-faced and 
apparent to us j they have, one while, disguised them 
in the fabulous shadows of poesy, and, another 
while, in some other vizor : for our imperfection 
carries this also along with it, that crude meats are 
not always proper for our stomachs ; they must be 
dried, altered, and mixed : the philosophers do the 
same : they, now and then, conceal their real opi- 
nions and judgment, and falsify them to accom- 
modate themselves to the public : they will not make 
an open profession of ignorance, and of the imbeci- 
lity of human reason, that they must not frighten 
children ; but they sufficiently discover it to us by 
the appearance of knowledge that is confused and 
uncertain. I advised a person in Italy, who had a phiioro- 
great mind to speak Italian, that, provided he only ® 
had a desire to make himself understood, without ty and ex- 
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beitig ambitious to excel, lie need but make use of 
the first words that came to the tongue’s end, whe- 
ther Latin, French, Spanish, or Gascon ; and that by 
adding the Italian terminations, he could not fail of 
hitting upon some idiom of the country, either Tus- 
can, ltoman, Venetian, Piedmontese, or Neapolitan, 
and to apply himself to some one of those many 
forms : I say the same of philosophy ; it has so many 
faces, so much variety, and has said so many things, 
that all our dreams and chimeras are therein to be 
found. Human fancy can conceive nothing good or 
bad that is not there : Nihil tam absurdb did potest , 
quod non dicatur ah aliquo philosophorum :* “ Nothing 
“ can be so absurdly said, that has not been said bc- 
“ fore by some of the philosophers.” And I am the 
more willing to expose my whimsies to the public ; 
forasmuch as, though they are spun out of myself, 
and without any model, I know they will be found to 
correspond with some ancient humour, and one or 
another will be sure to say, “ See whence he took 
it.” My manners are natural. I have not called in 
the assistance of any discipline to form them : but, 
weak as they arc, when it came into my head to 
publish them to the world, and when, in order to 
expose them to the light in a little more decent garb, 
I set out to corroborate them with reasons and ex- 
amples, I wondered to find them accidentally con- 
formable to so many philosophical discourses and ex- 
amples. I never knew the regimen of my life, till 
fiow that it is near worn out and spent. A new 
figure ; an unpremeditated and accidental philoso- 
pher. But to return to the soul : as for Plato’s hav- 
ing placed reason in the brain, angef in the heart, 
and concupiscence in the liver : it was rather an in- 
terpretation of the movements of the soul, than that 
he intended a division and separation of it, as of a 
body, into several members : and the most likely of 
their opinions is, that it is always a soul, which, by 


* Cic. de Divitt. 1$), ii. cap. .58. 
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its faculty, reasons, remembers, comprehends, judges, 
desires, and exercises all its other operations by di- 
vers instruments of the body, as the pilot guides his 
ship according to his experience, one while straifiing 
$»r slacking the cordage, one while hoisting the main- 
yard, or moving the rudder, by one and the same 
power conducting several effects : that this soul is 
lodged in the brain, which appears in that the wounds 
and accidents, which touch that part, do immediately 
hurt the faculties of the soul ; and it ds not incon- 
sistent, that it should thence diffuse itself into the 
other parts of the body : 

Medium von deserit unquam 

Cceli Phoebus iter, radiis tamen omnia luslrat .* 

Phcrbus ne’er deviates from tlic zodiac’s way ; 

Yet he enlightens all things with his ray. 

As the sun sheds from heaven its light and influence, 
and therewith fills the world : 

Cert era pars anima ? per lotum dissita corpus 
l J aret , el ad nitmen mentis , n omenque movelur.\ 

The other part o’ th’ soul, which is confin’d 
To all the limbs, obeys the ruling mind. 

And moves as that directs. 

Some have said, that there was a general soul, as Different 
it were a great body, from whence all particular"^””"'? 01 
souls were extracted, and thither return, always mix-origin, 
ing itself again with universal matter : 

Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque tractusque marls, ccclumque proftnidum. 

Hinc pecudes, armenta, virus, genus ornne J'erurum , 

Quemque sibi tenues nnscentem arccssere vitas. 

Scilicet hue reddi deinde, (a resoluta reftrri 
Omnia : nee rrwrti esse lomm.% 

.For they suppose 

That God through earth, the sea, and heaven goes. 

Hence men, beasts, reptiles, insects, fishes, fowls. 

With breath are quicken’d, and attract their souls ; 

* Claud, in Paneg. de Consol. Hon. 411, 412. 

\ Lucret. lib. iii. ver 144, 145. f Virg. Georg, lib. iv. ver. 221, &c. 

12 
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And into him at length resolve again. 

No room is left for death. 

Others, that they only rejoined and re-united 
themselves to it*: others, that they were produced 
from the divine substance : others, by the angels 
from fire and air : others, that they were from all an- 
tiquity : some, that they were created at the very 
point of time when the bodies wanted them : others 
make them to descend from the orb of the moon, 
and to retuffr thither. The generality of the an- 
cients believed, that they were engendered from fa- 
ther to son, after a like manner, and produced as all 
other natural things, founding their argument on 
the likeness of children to their parents : 

Instillata patris virtus tibi* 

Fcrtes creaniur fortibus et bonis. \ 

Thou hast thy father's virtues with his blood ; 

For still the brave spring from the brave and good. 

And upon the observation, that not only bodily 
marks, but moreover a resemblance of humours, 
complexions, and inclinations of the soul, descend 
from parents to their children : 

Denique cur acrum violentia triste leonurn 
Seminmm sequitur , dolus vulpdms, etj'uga cervis, 

A patribus dutur , et palrius pavor incitat art us. 

Si non ccrl a suo quia semine seminioque. 

Vis anirni pariter crescit cum corpore toto 

For why should rage from the fierce lion’s seed. 

Or, from the subtle fox’s, craft proceed, 

Or why the timorous and flying hart 
His fear and trembling to his race impart, 

But that a certain force of mind docs grow. 

And still increases as the bodies do ? 

They add, that this is a proof of the divine justice, 
which hereby punishes, in the children, the faults of 


* I am at a loss to know from whence Montaigne took this first 
verse, 

f Horat. lib. iv. ode 4, ver. 29. 
t Lucret. lib. iii, ver. 74*1 to 743, 746* 747. 
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their fathers : forasmuch as the contagion of the pa- 
rents’ vices is in some sort imprinted in the soul of 
children, and that the irregularity of their will affects 
them. 

Moreover, that if the souls had any other deriva- The oyi- 
tion than from a natural succession, and that they JU^**.** 
had pre-existed, they would retain some memory 
their first being, considering the natural faculties thatfo"eihelr 
are proper to them of discoursing, reasoning, and re- 
meinbering : * confuted.™’ 

Si in corpus nascentilus inshiuatur. 

Cur super anteactarn cetalern meminisse nequimus , 

Nec vestigia gestarum rerum ulla tenemus ?* 

For at our birtb, if it infused be. 

Why do we then retain no memory 
Of our foregoing state, and why no more 
Remember any tiling we did before ? 

For, to make the condition of our souls such as we 
would have it to be, we must suppose them all know- 
ing, even in their natural simplicity and purity. Of 
consequence they had been such, exempt from the 
prison of the body, as well before they entered into 
it, as we hope they will be after they are gone out of 
it. From which knowledge it must follow, that they 
would be sensible when in the body ; as Platof said; 

“ That what we learn is no other than a remcm- 
“ brance of what we knew before a thing which 
every one by experience may maintain to be false. 

In the first place, as we do not justly remember any 
thing, but what we have been taught : and, if the 
memory perform its office aright, it would at least 
suggest to us something more than what we have 
learned. Secondly, what the soul knew, being in its 
purity, was true knowledge, knowing things as they 
.are by its divine intelligence : tfhereas here we make 
it receive falshood and vice, when we instruct if 
•wherein it cannot employ its remembrance, that 
image and conception having never been planted in it. 


* Lucret. lib. iii. vcr. 671. 


f In Pheedone, p. 382. 
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To say, that the corporeal prison does suffocate the 
soul’s natural faculties, in such a manner, that they 
are thereby utterly extinct, is, first, contrary to this 
other belief of acknowledging its power to be so 
great, and the operations of it, which men sensibly 
perceive in this life, so admirable, as to have thereby 
concluded this divinity, and past eternity, and the 
immortality to come : 

Nam si tantopere est animi mutata potestas, 

Omnis tit actaruvi exciderit retineniia rerum. 

Non ( u t opinorj id ab lethojam longior err at* 

For if the mind be chang’d to that degree. 

As of past things to lose all memory ; 

So great a change as that, I must confess. 

Appears to me than death but little less. 

Besides, it is here, with us, and not elsewhere, that 
the force and effect of the soul ought to be consi- 
dered: all the rest of its perfections are vain and 
useless to it ; it is by its present condition, that all 
its immortality is to be rewarded and paid, and of 
the life of man only that it is to render an account : 
it had been injustice to have stripped it of its means 
and powers, to have disarmed it, from the time of 
its captivity and imprisonment, its weakness and in- 
firmity, from the time when it was compelled to 
enter upon a course of action, which was to deter- 
mine its misery to all eternity, and to insist upon 
the consideration of so short a time, perhaps but an 
hour or two, or, at the most, but an age (which have 
no more proportion with infinity, than an instant), 
for this momentary interval to ordain, and finally 
determine its whole existence. It were an unrea- 
sonable disproportion to infer an eternal recompence 
. jn consequence of so short a life. Plato, to defend 
himself from this ugbnvcuicnce, will have “ future 
“ rewards limited to the term of a hundred years, 
“ relatively to human ^duration and, of the mo- 
derns, there are enow who have given them tempo- 


* Lucret. lib, iii. ver. 671. 
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ral limits. By this they judged, that “ the generation of That the 
“ the soul followed the common condition of human ‘‘ d 
“ things as also its life, according to the opinion grow, 
of Epicurus and Democritus, which has been the ^ak E wUh 
most received, in consequence of these fine appear- the body, 
ances, that they saw it born,; and that, according as 
the body grew more capable, they saw it increase in 
vigour, as the other did ; that its feebleness, in in- 
fancy, was very manifest ; as was, in time, its vi- 
gour and maturity *, after that, its declension and 
old age ; and, at last, its decrepitude : 

Gigni pariter cum corpore, ct unu 

Crescere sentimus, pariterque senescere mentem .* 

As to the soul, this point we firmly hold, 

’Tis with the body born, grows strong, and old. 

They perceived it to be capable of diverse passions, 
and agitated with several painful motions, from 
whence it fell into a lassitude and uneasiness, capa- 
ble of alteration and change, of cheerfulness, stu- 
pidity, and faintness, and subject to diseases and in- 
juries, as well as the stomach, or the foot : 

Mentem sanari, corpus » it cegrtnn 

Ccmimus , et jlecti medicina posse videmus. + 

Minds, as well as sickly bodies, feel 
The pow’r of medicines that kill or heal. 

Intoxicated and disturbed with the fumes of wine, 
jostled from her seat by the vapours of a burning 
fever, dosed by the application of some medica- 
ments, and roused by others : 

Corpoream naturam animi esse necesse est , 

Corporeis quoniam tells ictuque lalorat J 

Hence the soul’s union with the body’s plain, 

Since by corporeal darts it suffers j>ain. 

They perceived all its faculties overthrown by the 
mere bite of a mad dog, ana that it then had no 

* Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 446. f Idem, ibid. ver. 509. 

X Idem, ibid. ver. 167, 177. 
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strength of reason, no sufficiency, no virtue, no phi- 
losophical resolution, no resistance that could ex- 
empt it from subjection to such accidents ; the slaver 
of a mastiff* cur, shed upon the hand of Socrates, 
was seen to shake his wisdom so much that there re- 
mained no trace of his firmer knowledge : 

vis animat 

Conturlatm et divisa seorsitm 

D'lsjectalur eodem illo dislracta veneno.* 

He’s, mad, because the parts of soul and mind 
Are by the poison’s violence disjoin’d, 

. Disturb’d, and toss’d. 

This poison found' no more resistance in his great 
soul, than in that of an infant of four years old: a 
poison sufficient, if philosophy were incarnate, to 
make it furious and mad ; insomuch that Cato, who 
ever disdained death and fortune, could not endure 
the sight of a looking glass, or of water, confounded 
with horror and affright, at the thought of falling by 
the bite of a mad dog, into the disease, called, by 
physicians, hydrophobia: 

Pis morli distract a per artns 
Turlat agens animam , spumanles cuquore salsa 
Fenlot am ut validis fervescunt viribus vnda>.\ 

The venom* having through the body stole, 

Makes such a strong commotion in the soul. 

As boistVous storms which o’er the ocean rave. 

And raise white curls upon the foaming wave. 

’ as to particular, philosophy has sufficiently 
man liable armed man to encounter all other accidents, either 
the^ouUf patience, or, if the searcTi of that costs too 
a fool. dear, by an infallible defeat, in totally depriving 

himself of all sensation : these arc expedients of use 
to a soul that is camble of reason and deliberation ; 
though of none, \wlen the judgment is affected ; a 
situation which many occasions may produce, as a 
too vehement agitation, or a wound in a certain 


* Lucret. lib, iii. ver. 498 . 


t I dim, ibid. ver. 491, &c. 
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part of the body ; or vapours in the stomach, that 
may dazzle the understanding, and turn the brain : 

■ Morbis in corporis av'ius errat 
]Scepe animus,' dementit enim delirdque jutur, 
Interdumque gravi Uthargo fertuir in altum 
AUternumque soporem , ocutis nutuque cadenli.* 

For when the body’s sick, and ill at ease. 

The mind not seldom shares in the disease, 

Wanders, grows wild, and raves, and sometimes, by 
A heavy and a fatal lethargy. 

Is overcome, and cast into a deep. 

An irresistible, eternal sleep. 

The philosophers have touched but little on this 
subject, no more than on another of equal import- 
ance : they have this dilemma continually in their 
mouths, to comfort our mortal condition : “ The soul 
“ is either mortal, or immortal ; it will suffer no 
** pain, if immortal; if mortal, it will change 
“ for the better.” They never touch the other 
branch ; what if it change for the worse ? and they 
leave to the poets the menaces of future torments ; 
but thereby they give themselves a large scope. 
These are two omissions, that I often meet with in 
their discourses; I return to the first :+ this soul 
loses the use of the sovereign stoical good, so con- 
stant and so firm. Our fine human wisdom must 
here yield, and lay down her arms. As to the rest, 
they also considered, by the vanity of human reason, 
that the mixture and association of two such con- 
trary things, as mortal and immortal, was imagin- 
able : 

' Quippe etenim morlale arterno jungere, et mu 
Consentire pit tare, et fungi mutua posse, 

Desipere est : quid enim diversius esse putandum est, 

Aut magis inter se disjunct urn, discrepitnvsque, 

Quam mortale quod est , immortafflatque perenni 
Junctum in concilio, scevas lolerart proceflas ?% 

* Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 464, &c. 

+ That the lives, or may fare the worse. 

. i Lwcrctt lib. iii. ver. 801 , &c. 
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Thu mortal and th’ eternal, then, to blend - , 

And think they can pursue one common end. 

Is madness : for what things more different are, 

Distinct in nature, and dispos'd to jar ? 

How can it then be thought, that these should bear, 

When thus conjoin’d, of harms an equal share ? 

Moreover, they perceived that the soul declined, as 
well as the body : 

Simul eevo fossa faliscit .* 

Fatigu’d together with the weight of age. 

Which, according to Zeno, the image of sleep suf- 
ficiently demonstrates to us : for he looks upon it as 
a fainting and fall of the soul, as well as of the body. 
Contralii aninnnn, et quasi labi put at , atquc dcci- 
dere :t “ He thinks the mind is convulsed, and that it 
“ slips and falls and what they perceived in some, 
that the soul maintained its force and valour to the 
last gasp of life, they attributed to the variety of 
diseases, as it is observable in men at the last extre- 
mity, that some retain one sense, and some another, 
one the hearing, and another the smell, without any 
manner of alteration ; and that there is not so uni- 
versal a decay, that some parts do not remain vigo- 
rous and entire : 

Non alio pacta tju'/m si pes cum (Met eagre, 
hi radio input in Urea si Jort'c do/orc-X 
So, often of the gout :i man complains, 

Whose head is, at the same time, free from pains. 

Tiie soul’s - Truth is a:; impenetrable by the sight of oiir judg- 
"y weakiy" ment, as the sun by the eyes of the owl, says Aris- 
"^'h'-h'Td *°^ c ‘ % Vv "l ,at can we better convince him, than 

est dogma- by so gross blindness in so’ apparent a light ? For 
the contrary opinion of the immortality of the soul, 
which, Cicero says, was first introduced (by the 
testimony of authors at least §) by Pherecides Syrius, 
in the time of king Tullus (though others attribute 

* Lucret, lib. iii» vcr. 459. . f Cic. de Divinat. lib. ii. cap. 58. 
"t Lucret. Jib. iii. v’er. Ill, 112. § Tusc. Quast. lib. i. cap. 16. 
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it' to Thales, knd some to others), is the part of hu- 
man science, which is treated of with the most 
doubt and reservation. The most positive dogmatist's 
are forced, in this point, principally to take shelter 
under the Academy. No one knows what Aristotle 
lias established upon this subject, no more than aH 
the ancients in general, who handle it with a waver- 
ing belief: Rem gratissimam promittentium magics 
quam probanthim :* “ He conceals himself in a cloud 
“ of words of difficult and unintelligible sense, and 
“ has left his sectai*ies as much divided about his 
“ judgment as his subject.” Two things render The found, 
this , opinion plausible to them : one, “ that without ^ 
“ the immortality of souls, there would be nothing ;*»e *onr» 

“ whereon to ground the vain hopes of glory,” ™ mortaU * 
which is a consideration of wonderful repute in the 
world: The other, “ that it is a very useful impres- Vice pu- 
“ sion, as Plato says, that vices, when they escape "h* b Xin* 
“ the discovery and cognizance of human justice, , i«s‘'cc af. 

“ are still within the reach of the divine, which will death ' 

“ pursue them even after the death of the guilty.” 

Wan is excessively solicitous to prolong his being, 
and has, to the utmost of his power, provided for it : 
lie lays his body in the earth to preserve it, and aims' 
at glory to perpetuate his name : lie has employed 
all his thoughts to the rebuilding of himself (uneasy 
at his fortune), and to prop himself by his inventions. 

The soul, by reason of its anxiety and feebleness, 
being unable to stand by itself, wanders up and 
down to seek out comfort, hope, and foundations, 
and alien circumstances, to which it adheres and- 
fixes : and, how light or fantastic soever they 
arc, relies more willingly, and with greater assur- 
ance upon them, than itself. But it is wonderful to 
observe, how short the most obstinate maintainers 

* These words are taken from Seneca’s epistle 102, where he says 
to his friend, that he took delight in his inquiry into the* eternity of 
souls ; nay, that he believed it by an easy acquiescence in the opi- 
nions of the great men, who gave greater promises than proofs of- 
a thing go very acceptable. 
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of this so just and clear persuasiofi of the immorta- 
lity of the soul do fall, arid how weak their argu- 
ments are, when they go about to prove it by hu- 
man reason. Somnia sunt non docentis sed optantis ,* 
says one of the ancients.t By this testimony man 
may know, that he owes the truth he himself finds 
* out, to fortune and accident ; since that even then, 
when it is fallen into his hand, he has not wherewith 
to grasp and maintain it, and his reason has not 
force to avail himself of it. All things produced by 
reason and sufficiency, whether true or false, are 
subject to uncertainty and controversy. It was for 
the chastisement of our pride, and to convince us of 
our misery and incapacity, that God caused the per- 
plexity and confusion at the tower of Babel. What- 
ever we undertake without his assistance, whatever 
we see without the lamp of his grace, is but vanity 
and folly. We corrupt and debase the very essence 
of truth, which is uniform and constant, by our 
weakness, when fortune puts it into our possession. 
What course soever man takes of himseli, God still 
permits it to end in the same confusion, the image 
whereof he so lively represents to us in the just chas- 
tisement wherewith he crushed Nimrod’s presumption, 
jmd frustrated the vain attempt of his pyramid. Per- 
dam sapientiam sapientum , et prudentiam prudentium 
reprobo :t “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
“ and will bring to nothing the understanding of the 
“ prudent.” The diversity of idioms and languages 
with w'hich he disturbed this work, what is it else 
but the infinite and perpetual altercation and dis- 
cordance of opinions and reasons, which accompa- 
nies and confounds the vain building of human wis- 

* Cic. Acad. lib. iv. cap. 38. 

+ u They are the dreams of a man, who wishes that things were 
44 true, which he takes no pains to prove.” Cicero, in this passage, 
has his aim only at Democritus, who, by supposing a vacuum and 
atoms of different kinds, ridiculously pretended to account for the 
formation of all things* 

% 1 Cor* i. 19. 
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dom ? And it is to very good effect, that it does so. 

For what would hold us if we had but one grain of 
knowledge ? This saint has very much pleased me 
by saying. Ipsa veritatis occult a tio, aut humilitatis 
exercitatio est , aut elatimis attritio :* “ The very 
“ concealment of the truth tends either to exercise 
“ man to humility, or to mortify his pride.” To 
what a pitch of presumption and insolence do wc 
carry our blindness and folly ? 

But to return to my subjeet ; it was truly very good it is by re. 
reason, that we should be beholden to God only, 
to the favour of his grace, for the truth of so noble a of the soul*, 
belief, since from his sole bounty we receive the j™' norlal, ■ 
fruit of immortality, which * consists in the enjoy- 
ment of eternal beatitude. Let us ingenuously con- 
fess, that God alone has dictated it to us, and that 
faith is its basis. For it is no lesson of nature and 
our own reason. And whoever will make fresh trial 
of his own being and power, both within and with- 
out, without this divine privilege 5 whoever shall 
consider man without flattery, will see nothing in him 
of efficacy, nor faculty, that relishes of any' thing but 
death and earth. The more we give and owe and 
render to God, we are the greater Christians. That 
which this stoic philosopher says, he held from the 
fortuitous consent of the popular voice ; had it not 
been better, that he had held it from God ? Cum de 
animorum ceternitate disscrimus , non Icve momentum 
apud nos habet consensus hominum , aut timentium in- 
feros , aut colent ium. Utor hac publica persuasione. t 
“ When we discourse of the soul’s immortality, the 
“ consent of men, that either fear or adore the in- 
“ fernal power, is of no small moment to us. I 
<e make use of this public persuasion.” 

Now the weakness of human reasoning, upon this what can. 
subject, is particularly manifest by the fabulous argu- 
raents they have superadded to this opinion, in or- mortality. 


* Augustin, de Civit. Dei, lib. xi. cap. 22. 
f Senec. epist, 1 17. 
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according 
to several 
philoso- 
phers. 


der to find out of what condition this immortality 
of ours is. Let us omit the Stoics, who give to 
souls a life after this, but finite. Usuram nobis lar- 
giuntur , tanquam cornicibus ; diii mansuros a hint ani- 
mos : semper negant :* “ They give us a long life, 

“ as also they do to crows ; they say the soul will 
“ continue long ; but that it will exist always, they 
“ deny.” The most universal and received fancy, 
and which continues down to our times (in Persia) is 
that of which they make Pythagoras the author ; not 
that he was the original inventor, but because it re- 
ceived a great deal of weight and repute by the au- 
thority of his approbation, viz. “ That souls, at their 
“ departure out of us, did nothing but shift from one 
“ body t<> another, from a lion to a horse, from a 
“ horse to a king, continually travelling, at this rate, 
“ from one habitation to another.” And he him- 
self said, “ That he remembered he had been Atha- 
“ lideSjt then Euphorbus, and afterwards Hermoti- 
“ mus j and finally, from Pyrrhus, was passed into Py- 
“ thagoras, having remembered himself two hundred 
“ and six years.” And some have added, that the 
very same souls sometimes remount to heaven, and 
come down again : 

0 pater , anne aliquas ad caelum bine ire putandum est 
Sublimes animas iterinm/uc ad tarda reverii 
Corpora ? Qu.ce lucis miseris lam dim cupido ? J 

O father, is it then to be conceiv’d, 

That any of these spirits, so sublime, 

Should hence to the celestial regions climb, 

And thence return to eaitfy to re-assume 
Their sluggish bodies rotting in a tomb ? 

» For wretched life, whence does such fondness come ? 

Origen makes them eternally go and come, from a 
good to a worse estate. The opinion mentioned by 
Varro is, that after four hundred and forty years re- 


* Cic. Tusc. lib. i cap. 31. 

■f Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Pythagoras, lib, viii. cap. 4, 5. 
* \ Virg. /Eneid. lib. vi. ver. 719, &c. 
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volution, they are re-united to their first bodies. 
Chrysippus held, that this would happen after a cer- . 
tain space of time not known or limited. Plato* 
(who professes to have embraced this opinion from 
Pindar, and the ancient poets) thinking “ It is to 
“ undergo infinite vicissitudes of mutation, for which 
“ the soul is prepared, having neither punishment 
“ nor reward in the other world, but what is tempo- 
“ ral, as its life in tins is but temporal, concludes 
“ that it has a singular knowledge of the affairs of 
“ heaven, of hell, and of the world, through all 
“‘which it has passed, repassed, and made stay in its 
“ several voyages j matters enough for its memory.’* 
Observe its progress elsewhere : “ The soul that has 
“ v JUved well is re-united to the star to which he is 
aligned : that which has lived ill, removes into a 
“ woman ; and, if it do not then reform, -■ is again 
“ metamorphosed into a beast of a condition suita- 
“ ble'to its vicious manners, and shall sec no end of 
“ his punishments, till it be returned to its native 
“ constitution, and has by the force of reason purged 
“ itself from those gross, stupid, and elementary 
“ qualities it was possessed with.” But I will not 
omit the objection the Epicureans make against this 
transmigration from one body to another, and a plea- 
sant one it is. They ask, “ What should be done, 
“ if the number of the dying should chance to be 
“ greater than that of those who are coming into the 
“ world ? for the souls, turned out of their old habi- 
“ tation would tread on one another, striving first to 
“ get possession of the new lodging.” And they 
farther demand, “ How they shall pass away their 
“ time, whilst waiting till the new quarters were 
“ made ready for them ? Or, on the contrary, if 
“ more animals should be born than die, the body, 
“ they say, would be but in an ill condition, whilst m 
expectation of a soul to be infused into it ; and it 


• * In Menone, ,p. 16, 17. 
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“ would fall out, that some bodies would die, before 
“ they had been alive 

Denique connulia adveneris, partusqueferarum t 
Esse animus prcesio deridictuum esse videtur, 

Et speclare immortales mortalia men.br a 
Jnmnnero numero, certareque prceproperanler 
Inter se, quce prima potissimaque insinuetur .* 

'Tis fond to think that whilst wild beasts beget. 

Or -bear their young, a thousand souls do wait. 

Expect the falling body, fight and strive 
Which first shall enter in and make it live. 

Others have stopped the soul in the body of the 
deceased, with it to animate serpents, worms, and 
other vermin, which are said to be bred out of the cor* 
ruption of our members, and even out of our ashes ; 
others divide the soul into two parts, the one mortal, 
the other immortal. Others make it corporeal, and 
nevertheless immortal. Some make it immortal 
without science or knowledge. There are even some 
of us who have believed, that devils were formed of 
the souls of the damned; and Plutarch thinks 
that gods were made of those that were saved, lor 
there are few things which that author is so po- 
sitive in, as he is in this ; maintaining elsewhere a 
doubtful and ambiguous way of expression. “ We 
“ are to hold,” says he, “ and stcdfastly to believe, 
u that the souls of virtuous men, both accordingto na- 
ture and the divine justice, become saints ; and from 
“ saints, demi-gods ; and from demi-gods, after they 
“ are perfectly, as in sacrifices of purgation, clean- 
“ sed and purified, being delivered from all passibi* 
“ lity, and all mortality, they become, not by any 
“ civil decree, but in peal truth, and according to 
“ all probability of reason, entire and perfect gods, 
“ in receiving a most happy and glorious end.” But 
whoever desires to see him, the man, I say, who is 
yet the most sober and moderate of the whole tribe of 


* Lucret lib. iii. ver. 757, Sec. 
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pliilosophers, lay about him with greater boldness, 
and relate his miracles upon this subject, I refer him 
to his Treatise of the Moon, and his Daemon of So- 
crates, where he may, more evidently than in any 
other place whatever, satisfy himself, that the mys- 
teries of philosophy have many strange things in com- 
mon with those of poesy ; the human understanding • 
losing itself, in attempting to sound and search all 
things to the bottom : • even as we, tired and worn 
out with a long course of life, relapse into infancyl 
Thus much for the fine and certain instructions, 
which we extract from human science concerning 
the soul. Neither is there less temerity in what it Variety 
teaches us touching our corporeal parts. Let us sin- "othl"’^ 
gle out one or two examples j for otherwise wc that 
should lose ourselves in this vast and troubled ocean ft,™ hunm. 
of errors. We would first know, whether at least 
they agree about the matter, whereof men produce 
one another. For, as to their first production, it is 
no wonder, if, in a thing so sublime, and so long 
since past, human understanding finds itself puzzled 
and distracted. Archelaus the naturalist, whose dis- 
ciple and favourite Socrates was, according to Ari- 
stoxenus, said, “ That both men and beasts Avere 
“ made of a lacteous slime, produced by the. heat 
“ of earth.”* Pythagoras says, “ That our seed is 
“ the froth or cream of our better blood.”t Plato, 

“ That it is the distillation of the marrow of the 
“ back-bone ;”t and he raises his arguments from 
this ; “ That that part is first sensible of lassitude in 
“ the act.” Alcmeon, “. That it is part of the sub- 
** stance of the brain ; and that it is so,” says he, 

“ appears from the weakness of eyes, in those who 
“ are overmuch addicted to that exercise.” § De- 
mocritus, “ That it is a substance extracted from 
“ the whole mass of the body.” II Epicurus, “ That 
“ it is extracted from soul and body.”^[ Aristotle, 

* Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Archelaus, lib. ii. sect. 17. 

f Plutarch de Placitis Philosophorum, lib. v. cap. 3. . . m 

■f Idem, ibid. § Idem, ibid. || Idem, ibid. f Idem, ibid* 
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By what 
means the 
seed be- 
comes pro- 
Hfic. 


Time of 
women's 
pregnancy 
11 n deter- 
mined. 


“ That it is an excrement drawn from the aliment of 
“ the last blood, which is diffused in our members.”* * * § 
Others, “ That it consists of the blood concocted 
** and digested by the heat of the genitals ;** which 
they judge to be so, by reason that, in excessive ef- 
forts, a man voids pure florid blood ; wherein there 
seems to be the more likelihood, could any likeli- 
hood be deduced from so infinite a confusion. 

Now, to bring this seed to operate, how many 
contrary opinions do they set on foot ? Aristotle and 
Democritust arc of opinion, “ That women have 
“ no sperm.” Galen, on the contrary, and his fol- 
lowers, believe, “ That, without the concurrence of 
“ seeds, there can be no generation.” 

Here arc the physicians, the philosophers, the 
lawyers, and divines, together by the ears, with* 
our wives, about the dispute, upon what terms wo- 
men bear their fruit : and I, for my part, by what I 
know myself, join those who maintain that a woman 
goes eleven months with child. The world is built 
upon this experience ; there is not so despicable a 
wife that cannot give her judgment in all these 
controversies, and yet we cannot agree. This is 
enough to prove, that man is no better instructed in 
the knowledge of himself, in his corporeal, than in 
his spiritual part. We have proposed himself to him- 
self, and his reason to his reason, to see what it 
would say; and, I think, I have sufficiently demon- 
strated how little it understands of itself. In ear- 
nest, Protagoras told us a pretty flam, in making 
man the measure of all things, who never knew’ so 
much as his own : § If it be not he, his dignity will 
not permit, that any other creature should have this 
advantage : now, he being so inconsistent in him- 


* Plutarch do Placitis Pliilosophorum, lib. v. cap. 3. 

$ Plutarch adds Zenp to Aristotle, and says expressly, that De- 
mocritus believed that the females shed their seed. De PlacilN 

Philosophorum, lib.v. cap. 5. 

§ A pud Sext. Empiric, advers. Mathem. p. 148. i 
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self, and one judgment so incessantly subverting an- 
other, this favourable proposition was but a mockery, 
which induced us necessarily to conclude the no- 
thingness of the measure and the measurer. When 
Thales reputes the knowledge of man very difficult for 
man to attain to, he gives him to understand, that it 
was impossible for him to know any thing else. You, 
for whom I have taken the pains, contrary to my cus- 
tom, to write so long a discourse, will not refuse to 
maintain your Sebondc, by the ordinary forms of argu- 
ing, wherewith you are every day instructed, and in 
this will exercise both your wit and study ; for this 
last rule, in fencing, is never to be made use of, but 
as an extreme remedy. It is a desperate thrust, 
wherein you are to quit your own arms, to make 
your adversary abandon his ; and a secret slight, 
which must be very rarely and cautiously put in 
practice. It is great temerity to Alin yourself, that 
you may destroy another ; you must not venture 
your life, to be revenged, as Gobrias did : for, being 
in close combat with a lord of Persia, Darius coming 
in with his sword in his hand, and fearing to strike 
lest he should wound Gobrias ; lie called out to him 
boldly to fall on, though he should run them both 
through at once. I have known the arms and des- 
perate conditions of single combat, wherein he, that 
offered them, put himself and his adversary upon 
terms of inevitable death to them both, censured 
for unjust. The Portuguese, in the Indian sea, took 
certain Turks prisoners, who, impatient of their cap- 
tivity, resolved to blow up the ship, with themselves 
and company ; which they did accordingly, by 
striking the nails of the ship one against another, 
and making a spark fall into the barrels of powder 
that were set in the place, where they w r ere guarded. 
We have here touched the utmost limits of the 
sciences, W'herein the extremity is vicious : as in 
virtue keep yourselves in the common road ; it is 
not good to be so subtle and cunning : remember 
the Tuscan proverb : 
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Chi Iroppo s’ assottiglia, si scavezza.* 

He that spins his thread too fine, will break it. 

I advise you, in all your opinions and discourses, 
as well as in your manners, and all other things, to 
keep yourself in moderation and temperance, and to 
avoid novelty. I am an enemy to all extravagant 
ways : you, who by the authority you derive mom 
your grandeur, and yet more by the advantages 
which those qualities give you that are most your 
own, can, with a nod, command whom you please, 
ought to have given this caution to some professor 
of letters, who might have proved and illustrated 
these things to you in quite another manner : but 
here is as much as you will stand in need of. 
rhe neces- Epicurus said of the laws, “ that the worst were 
to')M*p aW,a so necessary for us, that, without them, men 
men in or- “ would devour one another.” And Plato proves, 
ier ‘ “ that, without laws, we should live like beasts.” 
Our wit is a rambling, dangerous, and rash tool : it 
is hard to affix any rule or measure to it : as for the 
men of my tim'e, we see that almost all who are en- 
dued with any rare excellence above others, and 
any extraordinary vivacity, launch out into a licen- 
tiousness of opinions and manners ; and it is a mira- 
cle to find one that is sober and sociable. It is right 
to confine human wit within the strictest limits pos- 
sible. In study, as in other things, its inquiry 
ought to be confined within certain bounds. It is 
curbed and fettered by religions, laws, and customs, 
by science, precepts, punishments and rewards, 
mortal and immortal ; and yet we see, that by its 
volubility and dissoluteness, it escapes from all these 
restraints. It is a thin body, which has nothing to 
hold or handle it by ; a various and shapeless body, 
incapable of being either tied or touched. In truth, 
there are few souls so regular, firm, and well bred,, 
as to be trusted with their own conduct, and that 


* Proverb. 
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can, with moderation, and without teirferity, sail 
in the liberty of‘ their own judgments, beyond the 
common opinions. It is more expedient to put 
them under guardianship : wit is a dangerous wea- 
pon, even to the possessor, if he knows not how to 
use it discreetly ; and there is not a beast for which 
a head board is more necessary to hinder him from, 
wandering, here and there, out of the tracks which 
custom and the laws have made for him. There- 
fore it will much better become you to keep yourself 
in the beaten path, let it be what it will, than to 
take a flight with such unbridled licence. But if 
any of these new doctors will pretend to be inge- 
nious in your presence, at the expense both of your 
soul and his own ; in order to be safe from this dan- 
gerous plague, which spreads daily in your way, this 
preservative, in extreme necessity, will prevent the 
poison from hurting either you or your company. 

The liberty, therefore, and gaiety -of the ancient Tj. e 
wits, produced in philosophy, and the h 
sciences, several sects of different opinions, every Mused b r 
one undertaking to judge and make choice of his^^ 1 au ' 
party. But now that men go all one way : Qui 
certis qidbusdam destinalisque sententiis addict i et 
consecrati sunt, ut etiam , qua non probunt, cogan- 
tur defetidere :* “ Who are so devoted to certain de- 
“ termined articles of belief, that they are bound to 
defend even those they do not approve.” And 
now that we receive the* arts by civil authority and 
decree, insomuch that the schools have but ‘ one 
pattern, and a like circumscribed institution and 
discipline, we no more take notice what the coin 
weighs, and is worth, but every one, in his turn, 
receives it according to the value that the common 
approbation and currency puts upon it: the alloy is 
not disputed, but how much it goes for; and, in 
like manner, all things are at par. The tricks of 

* Cic. Tusc. Quaest. lib. ii. cap. 2* 

11 
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hocus pocus, enchantments, correspondence with 
the souls of the dead, prognostications, arid even 
the ridiculous pursuit of the philosopher’s stone, all 
pass current, without scruple. We need to know 
no more, than that Mars’s house is in the middle of 
the triangle of the hand, that of Venus in the thumb, 
and that of Mercury in the little finger ; that, when 
sign of the table line cuts the tubercle or ball of the fore- 
* rarity. fi n g Cr? ft j s a s jg n D f cruelty ; that when it falls 
short of the middle finger, and the natural median 
line makes an angle with the line of life, in the same 
able death sid e , it is a sign of a miserable death; that if, in a 
a e eJ '• W oman, the natural line be open, and docs not 
of unchne- close the angle with the vital, it denotes that she 
ti‘y. will not be very chaste. I leave you to judge, whe- 
ther a man thus qualified, may not pass, with repu- 
tation and favour, in all companies. 

The extent Theophrastus said, “ That human knowledge, 
knowledge. “ guided by the senses, might judge of the causes 
“ of things to a certain degree ; but that, when 
“ they arrived to the first and extreme causes, it 
“ must stop short, by reason either of its own infir- 
“ mity, or the difficulty of investigation.” It is a 
moderate and gentle opinion, that our own under- 
standings may conduct us to the knowledge of some 
things, and that it has certain bounds, beyond which 
it is rashness to employ it. This opinion is plausi- 
ble ; but it is hard to limit our wit ; it is curious and 
iuquisitive, and will no ntbre stop at a thousand, 
than at fifty paces : having njyself experimentally 
found, that on the thing wherein one has failed, ano- 
ther lias hit; that what was unknown to one age, 
the age following has explained ; and that the arts 
and sciences arc not cast in a mould, but formed and 
perfected by degrees, bv often handling and polish- 
ing, as bears leisurely lick their cubs into shape : 
what I have not strength to discover, I do not yet 
desist to sound and try it, but by handling and 
kneading this new matter over again, and by turning 
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and heating it, I pave the way for him that should 
succeed me, to enjoy it more at his ease, and render 
it more manageable and supple for him : 

Ut Hymettia sole 
Cera remollescit, tractatfique poilice multas 
Vertitur in facies, ipsoqueft utitis usu .* 

As wax more fluid in the sun becomes, 

And temper’d ’tween the fingers and the thumbs. 

Will various forms, and sev’ral shapes admit. 

Till for the present use ’tis render’d fit. 

As much will the second do to the third, which is 
the cause that the difficulty ought not to make me 
despair, and my own imbecility as little ; for it is 
nobody’s but my own. JVTan is capable of all things. The human 
as well as of some : “ And if he confesses,” as Theo- 
phrastus says, “ the ignorance of first causes and bie of »t- 
“ and principles, let him surrender to me all the ^"ewdent 
“ rest of his knowledge:” if he is defective in foun- km> vv U'dge 
dation, his reason is on the ground : disputation and of tl,,nss ’ 
inquisition have no other aim nor stay but princi- 
ples ; if this do not stop his career, he wavers ad in- 
finitum. Non potest aliud alio mugis minusve com- 
prehendi , quonium omnium rerum una est dejinitio 
comprehendi :t “ One thing is equally cornprehen- 
“ sible with another, because the rule of compre- 
“ hending all things is one and the same.” Now 
it is very likely, that, if the soul knew any thing, it 
would, in the first place, kirtShv itself ; and, if it knew 
any thing out of itself it would be its own body 
and case before any thing else. If we see the gods 
of physic, to this very day, debating about our ana- 
tom vi 

•f * 

■ Mulciber in Trnjam, pro Troja stalat Apollo.% 

Vulcan against, for Troy Apollo stood. 

When are we to expectj that they will be agreed ? 


* Ovid. Metam. lib. x. fab. 8, ver.42. 
f Cic. Acad. Queest. lib. iv. cap. 41. 

J Ovid. Trist. lib. i. el. 2, ver. 5. 
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We are nearer neighbours to ourselves than the 
whiteness of snow, or the weight of stffne, are to us. 
If man does not know himself, how should he know 
his forces and functions ? No question we have some 
true knowledge in us, but it is by chance ; and as 
errors are received into our soul the same way, after 
the same manner, and by the same conduct, it has 
not wherewithal to distinguish them, nor to choose 
nu.'°of the t^ e t rut h from falsehood. The Academics admit* 
Academia ted a certain inclination of judgment, and thought it 
too crude to say, that it was not more likely, that 
fended as snow was white than black ; and that we were not more 
Pyrrho^*** assured of the motion of a stone, thrown by the hand, 
wu. than that of the eighth sphere. To avoid this difficulty, 

which cannot, in truth, easily lodge in our imagina- 
tion, though they concluded, that we were not ca- 
pable of knowledge, and the truth is ingulphed in so 
profound an abyss, that it is not to be penetrated 
by human sight ; yet tl*|y acknowledged some things 
to be more likely than others, and admitted that 
they had a p6wer to incline to one appearance more 
than another : they allowed it this propensity, blit 
excluded all resolution. The Pyrrhonists* opinion 
is more solid, and also more probable : for this Aca- 
demic inclination, and this propensity to one propo- 
sition rather than another, what is it but an acknow- 
ledgment of some more apparent truth in this, than 
in that ? If our understanding be capable of disco- 
vering the form, lineaments, and face of truth, it 
might as well see it entire, ak by halves, in its birth 
and imperfection. This appearance of probability, 
. which makes them rather incline to the left than to 
the right, augments it : multiply this ounce of veri- 
similitude, that turns the scales to a hundred, to a 
thousand ounces, it will happen, in the end, that the 
balance will, itself* end the controversy, and deter- 
mine one choice, and one entire truth. But how do 
they suffer themselves to incline to verisimilitude, if 
^they know not the truth? How should they know 
* the probability of that,, whereof they do not know 
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the essence : either we can absolutely judge, or ab- 
solutely we iShnnot. If our intellectual and sensible 
faculties are without footing or foundation j if they 
only waver and totter, it is to no purpose that we , 
suffer our judgment to b§ carried away with any 
thing of their operation, what appearance soever it; 
may seem to present us : and the surest and most 
happy seat of our understanding would be that, 
where it kept itself serene, upright, and inflexible, 
without tottering, and without agitation. Inter 
visa , vera, aut falsa, ad anirni assensum , nihil inter- 
est :* “ Amongst things that are seen, whether true 
“ or false, it signifies nothing to the assent of 
“ the mind.” That things do not lodge in us in 
their form and essence, and do not there make 
their entry by their own force and authority, we 
plainly see : because, if it were so, we should receive 
them after the same manner : wine would have the 
same relish with the sick^as with the healthy : he 
who has his finger chopped or benumbed, would find 
the same hardness in wood or iron, which he handles, 
that another does. Strange subjects then surrender 
themselves to our mercy, apd are seated in us as we 
please : now r if, on our part, we received any thing 
without alteration, if human grasp were capable and 
strong enough to seize on truth by our own means, 
these means being common to iftl men, this truth 
would be conveyed from hand to hand, from one to 
another ; and, at least, there would be some one 
thing to be found in the world, amongst so many as 
there are, that would be believed, by men, with an 
universal consent. But, as there is no one proposi- 
tion, that is not debated and controverted amongst 
us, or that may not be, this makes it very manifest, 
that our natural judgment does not, very clearly, 
discern what it embraces : for my judgment cannot 
make my companion approve of what it approves ; 

* Cic. Acad. lib. iv. cap. 28 . ^ 

7 Q2 
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which is a sign that I seized it by some other means, 

’ than by a natural power that is in m?, and in all 
other men. Let us lay aside this infinite confusion 
of opinions, which we see even amongst the philo- 
sophers themselves, and this perpetual and universal 
dispute about the knowledge of things ; for it is ad- 
mitted, that men, I mean the most knowing, the 
best bred, and of the best parts, are not agreed 
about any one thing ; not that heaven is over our 
heads ; for they who doubt of every thing, also doubt 
of that; and they who deny that we able to com- 
prehend any thing, say, that we have not compre- 
hended that the heaven is over our heads ; and these 
two opinions are, without comparison, the strongest 
The oncer- fo number. Besides, this infinite diversity and divi- 
wtuch sion, through the trouble which our judgment gives 
every one ourselves, and the uncertainty that every one finds 
™tve I in r hisin*himsclf, it is easy to perceive that its seat is very 
own judg- unstable. How variously do we judge of things ? 
mP1 ' ' How often do wc alter our opinions? What 1 hold and 
believe to-day, I hold and believe with my whole be- 
lief: all my instruments and u.gines take fast hold of 
this opinion, and become^,, responsible to me for it, as 
much as in them lies; I cohid not embrace nor preserve 
any truth with greater assurance, than I do this. I am 
wholly and entirely possessed with it : but has it not 
befallen me not (ffely once, but a hundred, nay a thou- 
sand times, and every day to have embraced some other 
notion with all the same instruments, and in the same 
condition, which 1 have afterwards judged to be 
false ? A man must, at least, become wise at his own 
expense. If I have often found myself betrayed 
under this colour; if my touch prove ordinarily 
false, and my balance unequal and unjust, what as- 
surance can I now r have, rfirore than at others. ? Is it 
not stupidity and njadness to suffer myself to be so 
often deceived by my guide ? nevertheless, let for- 
-■*tun£ remove us five hundred times from place to 
^plpce ; Jet het do nothing but incessantly empty and 
‘fill into our belief as into a vessel, various other opi- 
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nions, vet still the present and the last is the certain 
and infallible ; for this we must abandon goods, ho- 
nour, life, health, and all : 

— Posterior res ille reperta 

Perdit, i t imttiulat senttus ad pristiaa i jucvque .* 

The last tilings we find out are always best, 

And give us a disrelish of the rest. 

Whatever is preached’ to us, and whatever we lean), 
we should still remember, that it is man that gives, 
and man that receives ; it is a mortal hand that pre- 
sents it to us, it is a mortal hand that accepts it. The 
things that come to us from heaven, have the sole 
right and authority of persuasion, they only have 
the stamp of truth ; which also we do not see with 
,our own eyes, nor receive by our own means : this 
great, and sacred image could not abide in so wretch- 
ed a habitation, if God, for this end, did not prepare 
it, if God did not, by his particular and supernatu- 
ral grace and favour, reforfti and fortify it ; at least 
our frail condition ought to make us comport our- 
selves with more reservedness and moderation in our 
changes. We ought to remember, that, whatever 
we receive into the understanding, we often receive 
things that are false, and that it is by the same in- 
struments that so often give themselves the lie, and 
are often deceived. Now, it is no wonder thcyTVjnd#- 
should contradict themselves, being so easy to be 
turned and swayed by very light occurrences. It is miidum the 
certain, that our apprehensions, our judgment, and 0/0* body, 
the faculties of the soul in general, suffer according 
to the movements and alterations of the body, which 
alterations are continual : are not our wits more 
sprightly, our memories quicker, and our discourses 
more lively in health, than in sickness ? Do not- joy 
and gaiety make us receive subjects that present 
themselves to our souls, in quite another light, than 
care and melancholy ? Do you believe, that Cafui- 

h %, 

* Lucret. lib. v. ver. 1 113. 
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lus’s verses, or those of Sappho, please an old doting 
miser, as they do a youth that is vigorous and amor- 
ous ? Cleomcnes, the son of Anaxandridas, being 
sick, his friends reproached him, that he had hu- 
mours and whimsies which were new and unaccus- 
tomed : “ I believe it,”* said he, “ neither am I 
“ the same man now, as when I am in health : be- 
“ ing now another creature, my opinions and fancies 
“ are also different from what they were before.** 
In our courts of justice, this word is much in use, 
which is spoken of criminals, when they find the 
judges in a good humour, gentle, and mild ; Gaudeat 
de bonafortuna : “ Let him rejoice in his good for- 
«* tune for it is certain, that men’s judgments are 
sometimes more prone to condemn, more crabbed 
and severe, and at others more easy, and inclined to 
excuse. He that carries with him from his house the 
pain of the gout, jealousy, or theft by his man, hav- 
ing his whole soul possessed with grief and anger, it is 
not to be doubted but that his judgment will ltan that 
way. That veherable senate of the Areop g’tes was 
want to hold their courts by night, lest the sight of 
the parties might corrupt ♦heir justice. The very 
air itself and the ser\ of the f^' r , cause some 
change in us, according to these Gr«. verses in Ci- 
cero : 

Talcs sunt homi/mm monies, qualcs pater ipse 
Jupiter , auctifera lustravit lampade terras . f 

Men’s minds are influenc’d by th’ external air, 

Dark or serene, as days are l'oul or fair. 

Not only fevers, debauches, and great accidents 
overthrow our judgment ; the least things in the 
world whirl it about : we may , ; be sure, though we 
are not sensible of it, that, if a continued fever 
ca,u overwhelm the soul, a tertain will in some de- 
gree alter it. If an apoplexy stupifies and totally 
ejtfiqguishes our understanding, a great cold will un- 

* Plutarch, in his Notable Saying*, of the Lacedaemonians, 

f Cicero’s Fragments Poemktum. 
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doubtedly affect it : consequently, there is hardly 
one single hour in a man’s whole life, wherein our 
judgment is in its due state, our bodies being sub- 
ject to so many continual mutations, that I believe 
the physicians when they say, that there is always 
some one or other out of order. 

As to what remains, this malady does not very The went, 
easily discover itself, unless it be extreme and past” J3g"^" r 
remedy; because reason goes always lame and hob- not “easy to 
bling, as well with falsehood, as with truth, and there- v«cd. c °* 
fore it is hard to discover its deviations and mistakes. 

I always call that appearance of mediation, which 
every one forges in himself, reason : this reason, of 
which there may be a hundred different sentiments 
on the same subject, is an instrument extremely 
ductile, and pliable, to all l lasses and measures ; so 
that nothing is wanted but the art how to turn and 
wind it. T °.t « judge mean ever so. well, if he .be 
not v "v ispect, his inclination to friendship, 
to reiuuon, to bes* y, or revenge, and not only things 
ofsucl weight, .t even the “ 'rtuitous instinct that 
makes us fav< *ne thing more than another, and 
which, without .on’s leave, affects our choice ; or 
some shadow, or nl.e vanity, may insensibly insinuate 
into his judgment, the commendation or disfavour 
of a cause, and make the balance dip. I, that watch 
myself as narrowly as I can, and that have my eyes 
continually bent upon myself, like one that lias no 
great business elsewhere to do, 

■ — Quis m il arcto 

Rex gel.ida metmtur ora;, 

Quid Tyridatem tevreat, unici 

Seciaus .* 

I care not who the northern climes reveres 
Or what’s the king whom Tyiicjates tears. 

dare hardly tell the vanity and weakness I find in 
myself. My footing is so unstable arid slippery, I 
find myself so apt to totter and reel, and my sight 


* Hor. lib. i. ode 26, 3, 
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so disordered, that fasting, I am <juite another man, 
than when full : if health and a fair day smile upon 
-me, I am a good-natured man ; if a corn trouble my 
toe, I am sullen, out of humour, and not to be seen. 
The same pace of a horse seems to be one while hard, 
and another easy ; and the same road one while 
shorter, and another longer ; and the same form 
one while more, and another less taking : I am one 
while for doing every thing, and another for doing no- 
thing at all ; and what pleases me now, would be atrou- 
ble to me at another time. I am subject to a thou- 
sand senseless and casual humours within myself: 
either I am possessed by melancholy, or swayed by 
choler; now by its own private authority, sadness 
predominates in me, and by and by I am as merry as 
.a cricket. When 1 take a book in hand, I have then 
discovered admirable graces in some particular pas- 
sages, and such' as lyfve struck my soul ; at another 
time, 1 may tuhx and loss, tumble and rattle the 
leaves over and over, and not sec any sense or beauty 
in it. Even in my own writings, I do not always 
find the air of my first fancy : I know not what I 
would have said, but am often put to it to correct 
and find out a new sense, because I have lost the 
first that was better. I am ever in motion : my 
judgment does not always advance, but floats and 
roams : 

Velut minuta magno 

Jjvprcnua navis in mart vesanienle vento.* 

Like a small bark that’s toss’d upon the main, 

When winds tempestuous heave the liquid plain. 

Very often (as I am apt to do) having, for the sake 
of exercise and argument, undertaken to maintain 
an opinion contrary to my own, ray mind, bending 
and applying itself that way, attaches me to it so 
thoroughly, that I no more discern the reason of my 
former belief a,nd forsake it : I am, as it. were, 
drawn in by the side to which I incline, be it what it 

* Catull. ep, 23, ver. 12, 13. 
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will, and carried away by my own weight. ' Every 
person, I believe, would acknowledge the same 
weakness, if he considered himself, as 1 do. 

Preachers very well know, that the emotions which 
steal upon them in speaking, animate them towards 
belief; and that, in passion, we are more obstinate^ 
in the defence of our proposition, are more deeply 
impressed by it, and embrace it with greater vehe- 
mence and approbation, than we do in our cooler 
and calmer state. You only give your council a 
simple breviate of your cause, lie returns you a du- 
bious and uncertain answer, by which you find him 
indifferent, which side lie takes : have you fee’d 
him well, that he may relish it the better ; does he 
begin to be really concerned, and do you find* him 
-zealous for you ? His reason and learning will, by 
the same degrees, grow hot ir\ your cause ; behold 
an apparent and undoubted truth presents itself to 
his understanding ; he discovers a new light in your 
business, and does in gooc> earnest believe and, 
persuade himself that it is so : nay, I do not know, 
whether the ardour that springs from spite and obsti- 
nacy against the power and violence of the magis- 
trate and danger, or the interest of reputation, 
may not have made a man, even at the stake, main- 
tain the opinion, for which, at liberty, and amongst 
friends, he would not have burned his finger. The 
shocks and jostles that flic soul receives from the 
corporeal passions, can do much in it, but its own 
can do a great deal more ; to which it is so subject- 
ed, that perhaps it has no other pace and motion, 
but from the blowing of those winds, without the 
agitation of which, it would be becalmed, like a 
ship in the middle of the sea, to which the winds 
have denied their assistance : and whoever should 
maintain this, siding with the Peripatetics, would 
do us no great wrong, because it is very well 
known, that the greatest part of the most noble 
actions of the soul proceed from, and stand Jn 
need of, this impulse of the passions. Valo&r, 
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they say, cannot be perfect without the ^assistance 
of anger: 

Semper Ajax fortis, fortissimus tamen in furore .* 

Ajax was always brave, but most when mad. 


Neither do we encounter the wicked and the enemy 
vigorously enough, if we be not angry; nay,. the 
advocate is to inspire the judges with indignation, to 
obtain justice. # 

irregular Strong desires animated Themistocles and Demos* 
animate thenes ; they put the philosophers upon watching, 
and accoui- fisting, and pilgrimages ; and they lead us to honour, 
mos? shin- learning, and health, which are all very useful 
in s virtues, ends. And this meanness of soul, while it suffers 
yex*tion and trouble, serves to breed penitency and 
repentance in the conscience, and to make us sensi- 
bl^ pf the scourgte of God, and of political correc- 
tion! for the chastisement of our offences. Compas- 
sion is a spur to clemency and prudence ; the pru- 
dence of preserving* and governing ourselves is 
roused by our fear ; and how many brave actions 
by ambition ? How many by presumption ?* In short, 
there is no eminent and sprightly virtue, without 
spme irregular agitation. 

Why the Was it not one of the reasons which moved the 


roLVsis- Epicureans to discharge God from all care and soli- 
cfcuged citude of our affairs, that even the effects of his 
frorn'oii'*^ goodness could not be exercised in our behalf, with- 
ktnd of out disturbing his repose, by the means of the pas- 
**"* sioas, which are so may incentives, like spurs, to 
prick on the soul to virtuous actions ? Or, did they 
think otherwise, and take them for tempests, that 
'shamefully hurry the soul from her tranquillity ? Ut 
maris tranquillitas intelligitur , nulla , ne minima qui- 
dem , aura Jluctus commovente : sic animi quietus et 
placatus status cernitur , quitm perturbatio nulla est 
quit moveri queat ;+ “ As it is understood.^ be a 
“ calm sea, when there is not the least breath of 


• • Cic. Tusc. lib. hr. ver. 23. , 


f Idem, lib. v. cap. 6. 
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“ air stirring; so the state of the soul is quiet 
“ and placid, when there is no perturbation to • 

“ move it.” 

What variety of sentiments and reason, what con- wb«« rf. 
trariety of imagination does the diversity of our pas- 
sions inspire us with ? What assurance then can we ‘J* 
take of a thing so mobile and unstable, subject, by 
its condition, to the dominion of trouble, and never 
going other than a forced and borrowed pace ? If 
our judgment be in the power even of sickness and 
perturbation ; if it be from folly and temerity, that 
it is held to receive the impression of things ; what 
security can we expect from it ? 

Is it not a great boldness in philosophy to judge, Thenaiormi 
that men perform the greatest actions, and such^as 
nearest approach the divinity, when they are furious, ‘he ww*** 
mad, and beside themselves? The t&o natural wa^s oftLcs<Ml *' 
to enter into the cabinet of the gods, and there to 
foresee the course of destiny,* are fury and sleep. 

This is pleasant to consider. By the dislocation that 
the passions cause in our reason, we became vir- 
tuous: by its extirpation, occasioned by madness, 
or by sleep, the image of death, we become diviners 
and prophets. I was never so willing to believe phi- 
losophy in any thing, as this. It is a pure enthu- 
siasm, wherewith sacred truth has inspired the spirit 
of philosophy, which makes it confess, contrary to 
its own proposition, that the calm, composed, and 
most healthful state of the soul, that philosophy can 
seat it in, is not its best condition : our waking is 
more a sleep than sleep itself ; our wisdom not so 
wise as folly ; our dreams are worth more than our 
meditations ; and the worst place we can take is in 
ourselves. But does not philosophy think, we are 
wise enough to consider, that the voice which the 
spirit utters, when dismissed from man, so clear- 
sighted, so great, and so perfect, and, whilst it is in 
man, so terrestrial, ignorant, and dark, is a voice 
proceeding from the spirit of a dark, terrestrial, and 

12 X 
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ignorant man, and, for this reason, a voice not to 
• be trusted and believed ? 

wh«t an I have no great experience of these vehement agi- 
thTpurion tations (being of a soft and heavy complexion), the 
of love has most of which surprise the soul, on a sudden, with- 
h«man* e out giving it leisure to recollect itself : but the pas- 
®*«i. sion, that is said to be produced by idleness, in the 
hearts of young men, though it proceed leisurely, 
and with a moderate progress, evidently manifests, 
to those who have tried to oppose its power, the vio- 
lence our judgment suffers in this alteration and con- 
version. I have formerly attempted to withstand 
and repel it : for I am so fiir from being one of those 
who invite vices, that I do not so much as follow 
them, if they do not drag me along : I perceived it 
to spring, grow, and increase in spite or my resist- 
ance ; and, at last, though my eyes were open, it 
wholly seized and possessed me ; so that, as if newly 
roused from drunkenness, the images of things be- 
gan to appear to me quite other than they were 
wont to be I I evidently saw the person I desired 
grow and increase in beauty, and expand and blow 
fairer by the influence of my imagination ; and, as 
the difficulties of my attempt grew more easy and 
smooth, both my reason and conscience drew back ; 
but, this fire being evaporated in an instant, as a 
flash of lightning, my soul resumed another state, 
and another judgment. The difficulties of my re- 
treat appeared great and invincible, and the same 
things had quite another taste and aspect, than 
those which the heat and desire had represented to 
me ; than which Pyrrho himself knows nothing more 
truly : we are never without sickness ; agues hav£ 
v their hot and cold fits 1 ; from the effects of an ardent 
passion, we fall again to those of a shivering one: as 
much as I had advanced, so much I retired : 

Qualis ubi alterno procurrens gurgite pontus , 

Nunc rail ad terras scopulisque super jacit undam y 
0 Spumeus, extremumqae sinu perfuruiit arenam ; 
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Nine rapidns retro, atrjve epstu revoluta r^sorlens 
Saxa fvgit, littusque vado lalcvle relinijuii.* 

So swelling surges, with a thund’ring roar,. 

Driv’n on each other’s backs, insult the shore ; 

Bound o’er the rocks, incroach upon the land, 

And from the bottom throw up shoals of sand ; 

Then backward, rapidly, they take their way, 

Bolling the rattling pebbles to the sea. 

Now from the knowledge of this volubility of mine, why Mon. 
I have accidentally begot, in myself, a certain con- I^fcarfiy 
stancy of opinions, and have not much altered those embrace . 
that were first and natural in me : for, what appear- 
ance soever there may be in novelty, I do not easily 
change, for fear of losing by the bargain ; and, be- 
sides, I am not capable of choosing ; I take other 
men’s choice, and continue in the station wherein 
God has placed me; I could not, otherwise keep 
myself from perpetual rolling. Thus have I, by 
the grace of God, preserved myself entire, in the 
ancient tenets of our religion, without disturbance 
of mind, or trouble of conscience, amidst so many 
sects and divisions as our age lias produced. The 
writings of the ancients, the best authors I mean, 
being lull and solid, tempt, and carry me, which 
way almost they will : he, that I am reading, seems 
always to have the most force, and I find that every 
one, in turn, has reason, though they contradict 
one another. The facility that good wits have of 
rendering every thing probable which they would 
recommend ; and there being nothing so strange, 
to which they do not understand to give colour 
enough to deceive such a simplicity as mine ; this 
evidently shows the weakness of tneir testimony. 

The heaven and the stars have been three thousand 
years in motion, and all the world were of that be- 
lief, till Cleanthcs the Samian, t or (according to 

* -flEncid, lib. xi. ver. 624-, &c. 

f Plutarch, in Iiir Treatise of the face that appears in the Moon’s 
Orb, cap. 4, where he says, that Aristarchus was of opinion, that the 
Grecians ought to have brought Cleanlhcs, of Samos, to justice, and 
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Why new 
opinions 
are to be 
distrusted 


Aristotle's 
principles 
in vogue. 


Theophrastus) Nicetas, of Syracuse, affirmed, that it 
was the earth which moved about its axis through 
the oblique circle of the zodiac. And Copernicus 
has, in our time, so demonstrated this doctrine, that 
he very regularly makes use of it in accounting for 
all astrological consequences. What can we infer 
from it, but that we ought not much to care which 
is the true opinion? And who knows but that a 
third, a thousand years hence, may rise, and over- 
throw the two former ? 

Sic volvenda colas committal tempera rerum, 

Quodfuit in pretio. Jit nullo denique hoi lore, 

Porro aliud succedit, et e contemptivus exit, 

Inque dies magis appetitur, Jloretque repertum 
Laudilus, et miro est mortales inter honore.* 

Thus ev’iy thing is chang’d in course of time. 

What now is valu’d, passes soon its prime; 

To which some other thing, despis’d before. 

Succeeds, and grows in vogue still more and more ; 

And once receiv’d, too faint all praises seem. 

So highly it is rais’d in men’s esteem. 

So that, when any new doctrine presents itself to 
us, we have no great reason to mistrust it ; and to 
consider, that, before that was set on foot, the con- 
trary had been generally received ; and that, as that 
has been overthrown by this, a third invention may 
start up in time to come, and damn the second. 
Before the principles that Aristotle introduced, were 
in reputation, other principles contented human 
reason, as these satisfy us now. What patent have 

to have condemned him for blasphemy against the gods, for giving 
out, that the heavens remained immoveable, and that it was the 
earth which moved through the oblique circle of the zodiac turning 
round its own axis. But, as it appears elsewhere, that Aristarchus, 
of Samos, did believe the earth’s motion, there must be some mis- 
take in'this place, as is the opinion of Menage, who, by a little va- 
riation only of Plutarch’s text, makes him say, not that Aristarchus 
meant Jo accuse Cleanthes of impiety, for having maintained the 
earth’s motion, but that, on the contrary, Cleanthes would have im- 
puted it to Aristarchus, as a crime. See Menage, in his Commen- 
tary upon Diogenes, lib. via. sect. 85, p. 388, 3S9. 
f * Lucret. lib. v. ver. J275, Ac, 
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these opinions, what particular privilege, that the 
career of our invention must be stopped by them, 
and that to them should appertain the sole posses- 
sion of our future belief? They are no more exempt 
from being thrust out of doors than their predeces- 
sors were. When any one presses me with a new argu- 
ment, I ought to believe, that what I cannot answer, 
another can ; for to believe all likelihoods, that a 
man cannot confute, is . great simplicity : it would, 
by that means, come to pass, that all the vulgar 
(and we are all of the vulgar) would have their belief 
as changeable as a weathercock : for the soul being 
so easily imposed upon, and so non-resisting, must 
incessantly receive impressions, the last still effacing 
all traces of that which went before. He that finds 
himself weak, ought to answer according to modem 
practice, that he will speak with his counsel, or 
refer himself to the sages, from whom he received 
his instruction. How long is it that physic has been 
practised in the world ? It is said, that a new comer, 
called Paracelsus, changes and overthrows the whole 
order of ancient rules, and maintains, that, till now, 
it has been of no other use, but to kill men. I do 
believe, that he will easily make this good ; but I 
do not think it were great wisdom to venture my 
life in making trial of his new experience. “ We 
“ are not to believe every one (says the precept) 
“ because every one can say all things.” A man of 
this stamp, who was much given to novelty and 
physical reformation, not long since;, told me, 
“ That all the ancients were notoriously mistaken in 
“ the nature and motions of the winds, which he 
“ would evidently demonstrate to me, if I would 
“ give him the hearing.” After I had, with some 
patience, heard his arguments, which were all full 
of probability : “ What then,” said I, “ did* those 
“ that sailed according to the rules of Theophrastus, 
“ make way westward, when they had the prow to- 
“ wards the east ? Did they go sideward or back- 
“ ward ?” “ That is as it happened,” answered h<^$ 
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«* but so it is, that they are mistaken.” I then re- 
plied, “ That I had rather be governed by facts than 
“ reason.” Now, these are things that often clash, 
and I have been told, that, in geometry (which, of 
all sciences, pretends to the highest point of cer- 
tainty), there are demonstrations which subvert the 
truth of all experience. As Jaques Pelletier told 
me, at my own house, that “ He had found out two 
“ lines, stretching one towards the other to meet, 
“ which nevertheless he affirmed, though extended 
“ to all infinity, would never touch one another.” 
The Pyrrhonians make no other use of their argu- 
ments and their reason, than to contradict expe- 
rience ; and it is a bonder how far the suppleness of 
our reason has followed them in this design of con- 
troverting the evidence of facts : lor they affirm. 

That we do not move, that we do not speak, and 
“ that there is neither weight nor heat,” with the 
same force of argument, with which we prove the 
most probable things. Ptolemy, who was a great 
man, had established the bounds of this world of 
ours ; and all the ancient philosophers thought they 
had the measure of it, excepting some straggling 
islands, that might escape their knowledge. It had 
been Pyrrhonism, a thousand years ago, to doubt 
of the science of cosmography, and of the opinions 
that every one had thence received : it was heresy 
to believe there were antipodes; and, behold, in 
this age, there is an infinite extent of firm land dis- 
covered, not an island, or a particular country, but 
a part almost as great as that we knew before. The 
geographers of our time stick not to assure us, that 
now all is found, and all is seen ; 

Nam quod adest prevato , placet, ct pollcre vidchtr* 

What present pleases, and appears the best. 

But I would fain know, whether, if Ptolemy was 
deceived, upon the foundation of' his reason, it were 


* Lucret. lib. v. ver. 1411. 
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not folly in me to trust now to what these people 
say : and whether it is not more likely, that this 
great body, which we call the world, is quite an- 
other thing, than what we imagine. 

Plato says, “ That it changes countenance in all Several 
“ respects: that the heavens, the stars, and the sun, cm"l°uin. 
“ have all of them sometimes motions retrograde to the worl<l 
“ what we see, changing east into west.” The 
Egyptian priests told Herodotus, “ That, from the 
“ time of their first king, which was eleven thou- 
“ sand and odd years (and they shewed him the 
“ effigies of all their kings, in statues taken from 
“ the life), the sun had four times altered his 
** course :* that the sea and the earth alternately 
** changed into one another ; and that the beginning 
“ of the world is undetermined, which is also 
“ said by Aristotle and Cicero.” And some 
amongst us are of opinion, “ That it has been from all 
“ eternity, is temporary, and renewed again by se- 
“ vcral vicissitudes ;” calling Solomon and Isaiah to 
witness, in order to evade the objections, that God 
was once a creator without a creature, that he had 
then nothing to do ; that, to counteract such va- 
cancy, he put his hand to this work ; and that, con- 
sequently, he is subject to change. In the most 
famous of the Greek schools, the world is taken for 
a god, made by another god, who is greater, and 
composed of a body, and of a soul, fixed in its 
centre, and dilating itself, by musical numbers, to 
its circumference ; divine, most happy, most great, 
most wise, and eternal. In him are other gods, the 
sea, the earth, the stars, who entertain one another 
with harmonious and perpetual agitation and divine 
dance ; sometimes meeting, sometimes retiring from 
one another ; concealing and discovering themselves, 
changing their order, one while before, and another 
behind. Heraclitus + was positive, “ That the world 

* Hcrodot. lib. ii. page 163, 164. 

f Diog. Laert. iu the Life of Heraclitus, lib. ix. sect. 8 
’ VOL. II. R 
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« was composed of fire, and, by the order of the des«* 
« tinics, was one day to be inflamed and con- 
«* sumed in fire, and to be again renewed.” And 
, Apuleiust says of men : Sigillatim mor tales, cunctim 
perpetui : “ That they are mortal in particular, and 
** immortal in general.” Alexander sent his mother 
the narrative of an Egyptian priest, drawn from 
their monuments, testifying the antiquity of that na- 
tion tq be infinite, and containing the true birth, 
and progress of other countries. Cicero and Dio- 
dorus say, “ That in their time, the Chaldees kept a 
“ register of four hundred thousand and odd years.” 
Aristotle, Pliny ,t and others, “ That Zoroaster 
«« flourished six thousand years before Plato’s time.” 
Platot says, “ That the city of Sais has records in 
“ writing of eight thousand years ; and that the city 
“ of Athens was built a thousand years before the 
«* said city of Sais.” Epicurus, “ That at the same 
«* time things arc here in the posture we see, they 
“ are alike, .and in the same manner in several other 
“ worlds :” which he would have delivered with 
greater assurance, had he seen the similitude and 
concordance of the new-discovered w’orld of the 
West-Indies, with ours, present and past, in such 
strange instances. In reality, considering what is 
arrived at our knowledge of the course of this ter- 
restrial polity, I have often w r ondercd to see, in so 
vast a distance of places and times, such a concur- 
rence of so great a number of popular and wild opi- 
nions, and of savage manners and articles of faith, 
which, by no means, seem to proceed from our na- 
tural reason. The human mind is a great worker 
of miracles. But this relation has, moreover, I 
know not what of extraordinary in it, even in names, 
and a thousand other things : for they found nations 
there (that, for aught we know, never heard of us), 
where circumcision was in use ; where there were 


/ 


* Apuleius, in his tract de Deo Socratis. 
f Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. Xxx/cap. 1 . % In his Timccus, p. 524. 

11 
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states and civil governments maintained by women 
only, without men ; where our fasts and lent were 
represented, to which was added the abstinence 
from women; where our crosses were, several Ways, 
in repute ; where they were mjidc use of to honour 
their sepultures; where they were erected, and, 
namely, that of St. Andrew^ to protect themselves st. An. 
from nocturnal visions, and to lay upon the cradles c"”’* 
of infants against enchantments : in some places 
there was found one of wood, of a very great height, 
which was adored for the God of rain ; and this was a cro«s a. 
a great way up in the main land, where there werefhegtdor 
seen a very clear image of our shriving priests, rain » 
with the use of mitres, the celibacy of priests, the 
art of divination by the entrails of sacrificed animals, 
abstinence from all sorts of flesh and fish in their 
diet, the form for priests officiating in a particular, 
and not the vulgar, language : and this fancy, that 
the first god was expelled by a second, his younger 
brother; that they were created with all sorts of ac-Tiie cr ea - 
commodations, which have since been taken from ^ " f ‘ be 
them for their sins, their territory changed, and" 
their natural condition made worse : that they were, 
of old, drowned by an inundation of water from 
heaven ; that but few families escaped, who retired 
into caves of high mountains, the mouths of which 
they stopped, so that the waters could not get in, 
having shut up, together with themselves, several 
sorts of animals ; that, when they perceived the rain 
to cease, they sent out dogs, which returning clean 
and wet, they judged that the water was not yet 
much abated; but afterwards sending out others, 
and seeing them return dirty, they issued out to re- 
people the world, which they found only full of ser- 
pents. In one place it appeared, they were per- The day of 
suaded of a day of judgment ; insomuch that theyj udeinen ‘- 
Were greatly displeased at the Spaniards for discom- 
posing the bones of the dead, in rifling the graves 
for riches, saying, that those bones, so scattered,, 
could not easily lie rejoined. They traffic by ex- t 

r 2 N 
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change, and no other way, in fairs and in markets : 
Dwarfs at dwarfs and deformed people arc retained for the 
ofVrinceL ornament of the tables of their princes : they use 
falconry, according to the nature of their birds ; ty- 
rannical subsidies, * fine gardens, dances, tumbling 
tricks, and juggling instruments of music, armories. 
Diver, torti tennis-playing, dice, and lotteries, wherein they are 
of games. some timcs so eager, as to stake themselves, and 
their liberty : physic, no otherwise than by charms ; 
the way of writing in hieroglyphics; the belief 
of only one first man, the father of all nations ; the 
Adoration adoration of one God, who formerly lived a man in 
made'man. perfect virginity, fasting, and penance, preaching 
the law of nature, and the ceremonies of religion, 
and who vanished from the world without a natural 
death ; the opinion of giants ; the custom of mak- 
ing themselves drunk with their beverages, and 
drinking as long as they could stand ; religious or- 
naments painted with bones and dead men’s sculls ; 
surplices ; holy water sprinkled ; wives and servants, 
who strive to be burned and interred with the dead 
husband’ or master ; a law by which the eldest suc- 
ceeds to all the estate, no other provision being 
made for the younger, but obedience ; the custom, 
that, upon promotion to a certain office of great au- 
thority, the person promoted is to take upon him a 
new name, and to leave that which he had before ; 
another, to strew lime upon the knee of the new- 
born child, with these words, “ from dust thou 
“ earnest, and to dust thou must return as also the 
art of argury : these poor shadows of our religion, 
which are observable in some of these examples, are 
testimonies of its dignity and divinity. It is not 
only, in some sort, implanted fn all the infidel na- 
tions on this side of tne world, but in the before- 
named barbarians also, as by a common and super- 
natural inspiration ; for w*e also find there the belief 
a new *orf of purgatory, but of a new form; that which we 
ofpurgotji-gfyg to t j ie fj rC} they give to the cold, and imagine 
that the souls arc purged and punished by the rigour 
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of excessive cold. This example puts me in mind of 
another pleasant diversity: for, as there were, in 
that place, some people who chose to strip and un- 
muffle the glans of their penis, and clipped off the 
prepuce, after the Mahometan .and Jewish manner ; 
there were others, who made so great conscience of 
laying it bare, that they carefully pursed it up with 
little strings, to keep .the end from the air. And I 
remember this other diversity, that whereas we, in 
honour of kings and festivals, put on the best clothes 
we have, in some regions, to express their disparity 
and submission to their king, his subjects present 
themselves before him in their vilest habits, and, en-< 
tering his palace, throw some old tattered garment 
over their better apparel, to the end that all the 
lustre and ornament may solely remain in him. 

But, to proceed : if nature inclose, within the 
bounds of her ordinary progress, the beliefs, judg- 
ments, and opinions of men, as well as all other 
things ; if they have their revolution, their season, 
their birth and death, like cabbage plants ; if the 
heavens agitate and rule them at their pleasure, what 
magisterial and permanent authority do we attribute 
to them ? If we experimentally see, that the form 
of our existence depends upon the air, the climate, 
and the soil where we are born ; and not only the 
colour, the stature, the complexion, and the coun- 
tenance, but the faculties of the soul itself: Et 
plaga cccli non solum ad robur corporum , sed etiam 
(inimorum facit :* “ The climate contributes not 
“ only to the strength of bodies, but to that of the 
“ mind also,” says Vegetius ; and that the goddess, 
who founded the city of Athens, chose, for its situa- 
tion, a temperate air, fit to make the men prudent, as 
the Egyptian priests told Solon : Athenls tenue cce- 
lum: ex quo etiam acut lores putantur Attici : eras - 
sum Thebis ; itaque pingues Thcbani , et valentes 


* Veget. lib. i. cap. 2, 


t Cic, de Fato, cap, 4. 
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“ The air of Athens is thin, from whence also the 
“ Athenians are reputed to be more acute : and at 
“ Thebes it is thick, wherefore the Thebans are 
“ looked upon as fat and strong.” In such soft 
that, as the fruits and animals differ, the men are 
also more or less warlike, just, temperate, and do- 
cile ; here given tq^winc, elsewhere to theft or un- 
cleanness ; here inclined to superstition, elsewhere 
to infidelity ; in one place- to liberty, in another to 
servitude ; capable of a science or an art, dull or 
witty, obedient or mutinous, good or bad, according 
as the place, where they are seated, inclines them ; 
and assume a new constitution, if removed, like 
trees; which was the reason why Cyrus would not 
grant the Persians leave to quit their rough and 
craggy country, to remove to another that was plea- 
sant and plain ; saying, “ That fat and tender soils 
<c made men effeminate ; and fertile soils produced 
** barren minds.” If wc see one art and one belief 
flourish one while, and another while another, by 
some celestial influence ; if wc see such an age pro- 
duce such natures, and incline mankind to such or 
such a bias ; the spirits of men one while gay, and 
another gloomy, like our fields ; what becomes of 
all those fine prerogatives we so sooth ourselves 
withal ? Seeing that a wise man, a hundred men, or 
many nations, may be mistaken, nay, that human 
nature itself, as we believe, is many ages wide in 
one thing or another, what assurances have we 
that she sometimes is not mistaken, or not in this 
very age ? 

The incon- Methinks, that, amongst other testimonies of our 
imbecility, this ought not to be forgotten, that man 

*ires a good cannot, by his own desire, find out what is necessary 

E2£"for him ; that, neither in fruition, nor in imagination 
and wish, can we agree about what we want to con- 
tent us. If we leave it to our own thought, to cut 
out, and make up as it please, it cannot so much as 
,\lesire what is proper for it, and satisfy itself ; 
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— Quid enim ratione timemus 

Jlut cupimus ? Quid tdm dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conutus non pceniteat , votiqne peracli 

How void of reason are our hopes and fears ! 

What in the progress of our life appears 
So well design’d, so dext’rously begun, 

But, when we have our wish, we wish undone ? 

For this reason it was, that Soqratcs begged nothing Socrates’j 
of the gods, but what they knew to be best for him : 1>rayers ' 
and the prayers of the Laccdsemonians, both private 
and public, were only to obtain such things as were 
good, referring the choice of them to the discretion 
of the supreme power : 

, Conjugium petimus , partumque uxor is, at illis 
Notum qui pueri, qualisqiiefutura sit uxor.f 
We pray for wives and children, they above 
Know only, when we have them, what they’ll prove. 


And Christians pray to God, “ that his wiU may be 
“ done that they may not fall into the inconve- 
nience the poet feigns of king Midas. “ He prayed 
“ to the gods, that all he touched might be turned 
“ into gold : his prayer was heard ; his wine was 
“ gold, his bread was gold, and the feathers of his 
“ bed, his shirt, and clothes were turned into gold;” 
so that he found himself ruined with the fruition of 
his desire, and, being enriched with an intolerable 
wealth, was fain to unpray his prayers : 


Attonitus noviiate mail, diuesque, miserque, 

Effugere optat opes , el quee inodd voverat, odit.% 

Astonish’d at the strangeness of the ill. 

To be so rich, yet miserable still ; 

He wishes now he could his wealth evade. 

And hates the thing for which before he pray’d. # 

To instance in myself ; being young, I desired of^| t 01 *^ 
fortune, above all things, the order of St. Michael, ehaei of ' 
*yliich was then the highest distinction of honour 


* Juv. sat. x. ver. 4, &c. f Idem, ibid. ver. 352, 353. 

f Ovid. Metam. lib. xi. fab. 3, ver. 43, &c. \ 
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among the French noblesse, and very rare. She 
pleasantly gratified my longing : instead of raising 
me, and lifting me up From my own place to attain to 
it, she was much kinder to me, for she brought it so 
low, and made it so cheap, that it stooped down to 
my shoulders, and lower. Cleobis and Biton,* Tro- 
phonius and Agamedes,t having requested, the two 
first of their goddess, the two last of their god, ** a 
“ recompence worthy of their piety,” had death 
for arew r ard: so different from ours are the heavenly 
opinions concerning what is fit for us. God might 
grant us riches, honours, life, and even health, some- 
times, to our own hurt j for every thing that is plea- 
sing to us, is not always wholesome for us : if he sends 
us death, or an increase of sickness, instead of a cure, 
Vh'ga tua , et bacillus tuns , ipsa me consolata sunt :t 
“ Thy rod and thy staff have comforted me he 
does it by the rule of his providence, which knows 
better what is proper for us, than we can do ; and 
wc ought to take it in good part, as coming from a 
most wise and most gracious hand : 

■ Si consilium vis , 

Permit tes ipsis expander e miminibus quid 
Conveniat nobis , r el usque sit utile noslris : 

Charier est illu homo , qudm sibL * 

If thouMt be rul'd, leave to the gods, in pray’rs, 

To weigh what’s fit for us in our affairs : 

Still best to them mail’s happiness is known, 

And in their sight far dearer than his ow r n. 

To pray for honours and commissions is to pray 
that he may throw you into a battle, set you upon 
a cast at dice, or something of the like nature, 
•whereof the issue is to you unknown, and the conse- 
quence doubtful. There is no dispute so sharp and 
violent amongst the philosophers, as about the ques- 
tion of the “ sovereign good of man j” which, by 

* Herodot. lib. ii. and xiii. 

Plutarch's consolation to Apollonius on the death of his 
j f Psal, xxiii. 4. § Juy, sat. x. \ e.\ 312, & c* 
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the calculation of Varro, gave birth to two hundred 
and fourscore sects. Qui autem de summo bono dis- 
sent it , de totd philosophies rations disputat :* “ For 
** whoever enters into controversy concerning the 
“ supreme good, disputes upon the whole system of 
“ philosophy.” 

Ties mild convives prope dissentirc videnlur, 

Poscentes vario medium diversa palalo , 

Quid dem P Quid voei dem ? Remits lei quod juhet niter j 
Quod pet is, id sane esl invisum, ucidumque diiolus. f 

Mcthinks I’ve three invited to a feast, 

A (lift" ring palate too has ev’i y guest. 

Requiring each to gratify his taste ; 

To please them all what dishes shall 1 choose ? 

What not ? What he prefers, you two refuse ; 

What you yourself approve, offends their sight. 

Will mar their meal, and pall their appetite. 

Such must naturally be the answer to their contests 
and debates.- Some say that our well-being consists 
in virtue, others in pleasure, others in submitting to 
nature ; one in knowledge, another in being exempt 
trom pain, another in not suffering ourselves to be 
carried away by appearances ; and this fancy seems 
to have some relation to that of the ancient Pytha- 
goreans : 

Nil admirari prope res esl men, Numici, 

Solo (jut tpice possit J'ucere, el servare beaivm.% 

Not to admire, believe me, is the best. 

If not the only means' to make us blest. 

Which is the drift of the Pyrrhonian sect. Aristotle 
.attributes the admiring of nothing to magnanimity : 
gnd Arcesilaus said, “ that constancy, and an in- 
“ flexible state of judgment, were a real good j but 
“ consent and cpnformity, vices and evils.” § It is 
true, that, in thus establishing it by a certain axiom, 
he quitted Pyrrhpnism.il 

* Cic. de Fin. lib. v. cap. 5. f Hor. lib. ii. cpist. 2, ver. 61, &c. 
J Idem, lib. i. epist. 6, ver, 1,2. \ 

j Se\t. Empir. Pysr. Hypot. lib. i. cap. 33, p, 48. |f Idem, ibk% 
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The »ia. The Pyrrhonians, when they say that the ataraxy, 
Pyr J rh°i. ,he which is the immobility of judgment, is the sovereign 
»ists. good, mean it not affirmatively ; but that the same 
motion of the soul, which makes them avoid preci- 
pice^ and take shelter from the air, presents them 
with this fancy, and makes them refuse another, 
character How much do I wish, that, whilst I live, either 
of justiis gome other, or Justus Lipsius, the most learned man 
jpnu». ^ p resen t age, of a most polite and judicious un- 
derstanding, and truly resembling my Turnebus, had 
the will, health, and leisure' sufficient, to collect into 
Plan or a a register, according to their divisions and classes, 
the^iHTer- as many as ai 'e to be found of the opinions of the au- 
dit sects ofeient philosophers, about the subject of our being 
Jher"!°' a °d manners, their controversies, the succession and 
reputation of the sects, with the application of the 
lives of the authors, and their disciples, to their own 
precepts, in memorable accidents, and upon exem- 
plary occasions. What a beautiful and useful work 
that would be ! 

The confu- For if it be . from ourselves that we are to extract 
* wch'men ru ^ es °f our manners, into what a confusion do 
run, abo.it we throw ourselves? For that which our reason ad- 
»UvonhHr v * ses ils to ’ as the most probable, is generally for 
■.aimers, every one to obey the laws of his country, as it was 
the advice of Socrates, inspired, as he pretends him- 
self, by a divine counsel. And what does this mean, 
but that our duty has no other rule but what is acciden- 
tal ? Truth ought to have a like and universal visage : 
if man could know equity and justice, that it had a 
body, and a true being, he would not fetter it to the 
conditions of this country, or that : it would not be 
from the whimsies of the Persians or Indians, that 
virtue would receive its form. 

to perpetual flue- 
own time, I have 
change*, known those of the English, our neighbours, three 
or four times changed, not only in matters of civil 

J jpvernment, which is the only thing wherein con r 
fancy is dispensed with, but in the most important 


i«ws »«b. .There is nothing more subject 
•i;:“r o "-tuation than the laws. In mv 
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subject that can be; namely, religion : at which. I am 
vexed and ashamed, because it is a nation, with 
whom those of my province have formerly had so 
great familiarity, that there yet remain, in my family, 
some foot-steps of our ancient kindred. An<i here, 
with us at home, I have known a thing that was ca- 

} >ital to become lawful ; and we that hold others, are 
ikewise, according to the chance of war, in a possi- 
bility of being found, one day, guilty of high-trea- 
son, both against God and man, should the justice 
of our arms fall into the power of injustice, and, af- 
ter a few years’ possession, take a quite contrary be- 
ing. How could that ancient god* more clearly ac- j 
cuse the ignorance of human knowledge concerning 
the divine Being, and give men to understand, that 
their religion was but a thing of their own contri- 
vance, useful as a bond to their society, than by 
declaring, as he did to those who came to his tripod 
for instruction, “ That every one’s true worship was 
“ that which he found in use in the place where he 
** chanced to be ?” O God, what infinite obligation 
have we to the bounty of our Sovereign Creator, for 
having purged our belief from those wandering and 
arbitrary devotions, and for having placed it upon 
the eternal foundation of his holy word ! But what 
will then philosophy say to us in this neces- 
sity, that we must follow the laws of our coun- 
try ? that is to say, the floating sea of the opinions 
of a republic, or a prince, that will paint out jus- 
tice for me in as many colours, and refoi'm it as 
many ways, as there are changes of passions in them- 
selves. I cannot suffer my judgment to be so flex- 
ible : where is the goodness of a, thing, which I saw 
yesterday in repute, and to-mofrow in none, and 
.which, on the crossing of a river, shall become a 
.crime ? What truth is it that these mountains inclose, 
but is a lie to the world beyond them ? 


* Apollo. 
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Natural But they are pleasant, when, to give some certainty 
Iwr „T- hf * to the laws, they sav, “ that there are some firm, pejr- 
rtant and “ petiuil, and unchangeable,” which they call na- 
imioBtabic. f ura ]^ « that arc imprinted in human kind by the 
“ condition of their own essence and those some 
reckon three, some four, some more, some less ; a 
sign that it is a mark as doubtful as the rest. Now, 
they are so unfortunate (for what can I call it else 
but misfortune, when, of such an infinite number of 
laws, there should not be found one, at least, that 
fortune, and the temerity of chance, has suffered to 
be universally received by the consent of all nations ?) 
they are, I say, so miserable, that, of these three or four 
select laws, there is not one that is not contradicted 
and disowned, not only by one nation, but by many. 
Now the only likely sign by which they can prove 
any law r s to be natural, is the universality of appro- 
bation ; for we would, without doubt, all agree to fol- 
Ioav that which nature had truly ordained us ; and not 
only every nation, but every particular man, would 
resent the force and violence that any one should do 
him, who would put him upon any thing contrary 
to this law. Let them produce me but one of this 
kind. 

tv f.iunH- Protagoras and Aristo gave no other essence to 
jul^’of“ r the justice of laws, than “The authority and opinion 
‘iam. <c of the legislator, and that, these laid aside, the 
“ things honest and good would lose their qualities, 
“ and remain empty names of things indifferent.” 
Thrasymachus, in Plato, is of opinion, that “ There 
“ is no other right but the convenience of the supe- 
“ rior.” There is not any thing wherein the world 
is so various, as in Jaws and customs ; such a thing 
is abominable here, which is elsewhere in esteem, as 
in Lacedmmonia, the dexterity of stealing : marriages 
within the degrees of consanguinity arc capitally 
interdicted among us ; they are elsewhere in honour ; 

— — — - Genies esse firuntur, 
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In qtiilus et nafo genilrix, et vata parent i 
Jungitur, et pittas geminato ( resell amove.* 

There are some nations in the world, ’tis said, 

Where fathers daughters, sons their mothers wed j 
And their affections thereby higher rise, 

More firm and constant by these double tics. 

The murder of infants, murder of fathers, commu- 
nication of wives, robberies, license in all sorts of vo- 
luptuousness : in short, there is nothing that is not 
permitted by the custom of some nation or other. 

It is probable, from our observations on other Those «fua- 
creatures, that there are natural laws, but in us they mons’men. 
are lost : this fine human reason, every-where so in- 
sinuating itself to govern and command, as to con- 
found the face of things, according to its own vanity 
and inconstancy. Nihil itaque amplius nostrum cst ; 
quoa nostrum dico , art is cst : “ Therefore nothing is 
“ any more truly ours; what we call ours is the effect 
“ ofart.” Subjects appear in a great variety of different 
lights ; and from thence the diversity of opinions prin- 
cipally proceeds: one nation considers a subject in one 
aspect, and stops there ; another takes it in another view. 

Nothing can be imagined so horrible, as for a T i, 0 
man to eat his father: yet the people of old, whose °™£j r f <,c ' 
custom it was so to do, looked upon it as a testimony 1'e'iT ™wn 
of piety and affection, meaning thereby to give their b I '. i) '' I “"^ nd 
progenitors the most worthy and honourable sepul- ^7,^. c ’° n 
ture ;t lodging in themselves, and, as it were, in 
their own marrow, the bodies and relics of their 
fathers ; and, in some sort, vivifying and regenerat- 
ing them, by transmutation, into their living -flesh, 
by means of digestion and nourishment. It is easy 
to consider, what a cruelty and abomination it must 
have appeared to men possessed and tinctured with 
this superstition, to throw their parents’ remains to 
corrupt in the earth, and become the nourishment of 
beasts and worms. 

* Ovid. Met. lib. x. fab. 9, ver. 3t. 
f Sext. Empir. lVrr. I-Ivpot. lib. iii. cap. 21, p. 157* 
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Theft ai- Lycurgus considered, in theft, the vivacity, dill- 
Lvcurgus, gcncc, boldness, and dexterity of purloining any 
and why.’ thing from our neighbours, and the utility that re- 
dounded to the public, that every one might look 
more narrowly to the preservation of what was his 
own ; and believed, that, from this double institu- 
tion of assaulting and defending, an advantage ac- 
crued to military discipline (which was the princi- 
pal science and virtue to which he aimed to inure 
the Lacedaemonians), of greater consideration than 
the disorder and injustice of taking another man’s 
goods. 

A perfum- Dionysius, the tyrant, offered Plato a robe of the 
^J" b ^ ro * Persian fashion, long, damasked, and perfumed, 
riato, and Plato refused it, saying, “ That, being born a man, 
hyAri'iip- “ he would not willingly dress himself in woman’s 
pus. “ clothes but Aristippus accepted it, with this 
answer, ** That no garment could impair a man’s 
“ fortitude.” His friends reproaching him with 
meanness of spirit, for laying it no more to heart, 
that Dionysius .had spit in his face : “ Fishermen,” 

. said he, “ suffer themselves to be dashed with the 
“ waves of the sea, from head to Toot, to catch a 
“ gudgeon.”! Diogenes was washing cabbages, and, 
seeing • him pass by, “ If thou couldst live on cab- 
bage,” said he, “ thou wouldst not fawn upon a ty- 
“ rant.”t To whom Aristippus replied, “ And if 
“ thou knewest how to live amongst men, thou 
“ wouldst not be washing cabbages.” Thus rea- 
son finds a colour for diverse effects : it is a pot with 
two ears, that a man mav take by the right or 
left: 


Bcllum, o terra hospila, portas ; 

Bello armanlur eifiii ; icllum hecc amienta minantur : 
Sed iamen iidnn olim curru succedere meti 


* Dio£. Laert. in the Life of Aristippus, lib. ii. sect. 78. 
f Idem. ibid. sect. 67. 

ibidem, ibid. sect. 68, and Ilor. lib. i. cp. 17, ver. IS, Sea 
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Quadrupeds* , et framajugo concordia fern ; 

Spes est pads.* 

A war this foreign land seems to declare, 

Horses are arm’d, for herds do threaten war ; 

And yet these brutes having with patience bore 
The yoke, and yielded to the reins before, 

There's hopes of peace. 

Solon being importuned, by his frends, not to Solon’s 
shed unprofitable tears for the death of his son : “ It 
44 is for that very reason that I shed them," said he, of hu son. 
44 because they are unavailing and unprofitable.” t 
Socrates’s wife exasperated her grief by this circum- 
stance, 44 Oh, how unjustly do these w icked judges The mourn. 
44 put him to death !” 44 Why,” replied he, 44 hadst 
44 thou rather they should justly execute me?”t We wife, 
have our ears bored ; the Greeks looked upon that ^ 
as a mark of slavery : § we retire in private to en- 
joy our wives ; the Indians do it in public :|| the 
Scythians sacrificed strangers in their temples else- 
where temples are a refuge : 

hide furor vulgi , quod numma vidnoram , 

Odlt quisque locus , cum solos crcdat habendas 
.Esse Deosj quos ipse colit.** 

This ’tis that spite and vulgar spleen creates. 

That all their neighbours’ gods each city hates ; 

Each calls the other’s god a senseless stock ; 

Its own divine, though carv’d from the same block.ff 

I have heard of a judge, that where he read a sharp 

* TEneid, lib. iii. ver. 539, &c. 

f D»og. Laert. in the Life of Solon, lib. i. sect. 63. 

j Idem, in the Life of Socrates, lib. ii. sect. 35. 

§ Sext. Empir. Vyrrh. Ilypot. lib. iii. cap. 24», p. 152. 

|( Idem, lib. Leap. 14, p. 30. f Idem, ibid. 

** Juv. sat. xv. ver. 37. 

f Juvenal speaks here of Egypt, where, lie says, the people were 
enraged against one another, to the last degree, because some wor- 
shipped deities, whom others abhorred, &c . And do we not see, 
that the Christians, though they worship but one and the same only 
God, the Creator of the heavens, and the earth, arc no less en- 
raged one against another, because some of them believe in certain 
things, which others of them cannot. 
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conflict between Bartolus and Bakins, . and some 
point greatly controverted, he wrote in the margin 
of his book, “ a question for a friend that is to 
say, that truth was there so perplexed and disputed, 
that, in such a cause, he might favour which of the 
parties he thought fit : it was only for want of wit 
and capacity, that he did not write, “ a question for 
a friend,” throughout. The advocates and judges 
of our times find bias enough, in all causes, to ac- 
commodate them to what they themselves think fit : 
in so infinite a science, depending upon the autho- 
rity of so many opinions, and so arbitrary a subject, 
it cannot be but that an extreme confusion of judg- 
ments must arise. There is also hardly any suit so 
clear, wherein opinions do not differ : what one 
court has determined, another determines quite con- 
trary, and itself contrary to that at another time : of 
which we see very frequent examples, by this li- 
cense, which is a great blemish to our justice, of 
not acquiescing in de cisions, but running from judge 
to judge, to decide one and the same‘Cause. As to 
the liberty of philosophical opinions concerning vice 
and virtue, it is a subject not necessary to be expa- 
tiated upon, and wherein are found many opinions, 
that are better concealed, than published to weak 
minds: Arcesilaus* said, “ That, in fornication, it 
“ was no matter where, or with whom, it was com- 
“ mitted.”+ Et obscams volup fates , si natura re- 
quirit , non gene re, aut loco, aut ordine, sed forma , 
(date, Jigara metiendas Epicurus putat.—Ne amoves 
quidem so net os a sapiente alienos esse arbitrantur . — 
Quaramus ad attain usauc (etatem juvcncs amandi 
sint : “ And obscene pleasures, if nature requires, 
“ Epicurus thinks, arc not to be measured, either 
“ by race, place, or rank, but by age, shape, and 
“ beauty. — Neither are sacred amours thought to be 


* Plutarch’s dialogue of the rules and maxims of health, cap. 5. 
f Cie. Tusc. Qua st. lib. v. cap. 8?. 
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“ foreign to wise men ; — we are to inquire till what 
“ age young men are to be loved.”* These two 
last stoical quotations, and the reproach that Di- 
caearchust threw in the teeth of Plato himself, upon 
this account, show how much the SQundest philoso- 
phy indulges licences that are excessive, and very 
remote from common usage. Laws derive their au- La ^au- 
thority from possession and usage ; it is dangerous b * 
to trace them backward to their beginning ; they * 
grow great, like our rivers, by running ; but follow 
them upward to their source, it is but a little spring, 
scarce discernible, that thus swells and fortifies it- 
self by growing old. Do but consult the ancient 
considerations, that gave the first motion to this fa- 
mous torrent, so full of dignity, honour, and rever- 
ence, you will find them so slight and delicate, that 
it is no wonder if these people, who weigh and re- 
duce every thing to reason, and who admit nothing 
by authority, have their judgments very remote from 
those of the public. It is no wonder if people, who 
take their pattern from the first image of nature, 
should, in most of their opinions, swerve from the 
common path : as for example, few amongst them 
approved of the strict conditions of our marriages, 
and most of them were for having wives in common : 
they refused our ceremonies. Chrysippus said, 

“ That a certain philosopher would have made a 
“ dozen antic skips, and turned up his bare breech, 

“ for a dozen of olives.” That philosopher would 
hardly have advised Callisthenes to have refused 
Hippoclides the fair Agarista, his daughter,t for 
having seen him stand on his head upon a table. 


* Cic. de Fin. Bon. et Mai. lib. iii. cap. 2. Senec. epist. 125. 
f In all the editions of Montaigne, as well as in Mr. Cotton’s trans- 
lation, it is printed Diogarchus, instead of Dicacarchus, which, un- 
doubtedly, is the right name, as appears from the passage of Cicero, 
Tuec. Qucest. lib. iv. cap. 33 and 34, where be says, that the philoso- 
phers, and particularly Plato, were justly blamed, by Dicaearchus, 
for approving of amours with boys. 

J lierodot. lib. vi. p. 428, 429, 430. 

VOL, II. S 
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Metrocles let a f — t, a little indiscreetly, in dispu- 
tation, in the presence of his scholars, and kept him- 
self hid in his own house for shame, till Crates came 
to visit him,* who, adding to his consolations and 
reasons his own example, fell to f — t with him, bet- 
ting who should let most ; by which means he cured 
him of that scruple, and also drew him to his own 
Stoical sect, from that more polite one of the Peri- 
patetics, of which lie had been till then. That 
which we call decency, to be afraid to do that in 
public, which it is decent enough to do in private, 
the Stoics call folly ; and to be so modest as to con- 
ceal and disown what nature, custom, and our de- 
sires publish and proclaim of our actions, they re- 
puted a vice. The other thought it was undervalu- 
ing the mysteries of Venus, to draw them out of 
her private oratory, to expose them to the view of 
the people ; and tltat to bring her sports out from 
behind the curtain, was to spoil them : modesty is a 
thing of weight : secrecy, reservation, and circum- 
scription are qualities to be esteemed ; and pleasure 
acted very ingeniously, when, under the visor of 
virtue, she sued not to be prostituted in the open 
streets, trodden under foot, and exposed to the 
public view, being destitute of the dignity and con- 
venience of her private cabinets. Hence some say, 
that to suppress public stews is the way to render 
fornication more general, by the difficulty of gratify- 
ing lascivious desires : 

Mvcckus es Aufidicr qui vir , Cervine, fuisli } 

Rivalis fueral qni turn, ille vir ist : 

Cur aliena placet tibi, qua ? tua non placet uxor ? 

Nunquid secur us non poles arrigerc ? f 

This experience is diversified in a thousand exam- 
ples : 

Nullus in urbe tola, qui tangere vellet 
Uxorem gratis, Cmiliane , luam, 

, * See the Life of Metrocles, in Ding. Lucrt. lib. vi. sect. 5*1.- 
f «| Mart. lib. Hi. epig. 70. 
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Dum limit : sed nunc positis custodibus, ingens 
Turba fututocum est. Ingeniosus homo es. m 

A philosopher, being taken in the very act, and 
asked what he was doing, coldly replied, “ I am 
“ planting man no more blushing to be so caught, 
than if they had found him planting garlic. 

It is, I suppose, out of a tender and respectful 
opinion, that a great and religious authort thinks, 

“ This act is so necessarily confined to privacy, that 
“ he cannot persuade himself there could be any ab- 
“ solute performance in those licentious embraces 
“ of the Cynics, but that they only made it their The imp. ,, 

“ business to represent lascivious gestures, to main-c™ c * t " t ‘ lw 
** tain the professed impudence of their schools ; 

“ and that, to eject what shame had with-held ana 
“ confined, it was afterwards necessary for them to 
“ withdraw into the shade.” But he had not seen 
far enough into their debauches ; for Diogenes, de- 
filing himself in public, wished, in the hearing of all 
that saw him, “ That he could satiate himself by 
“ that exercise.”t To those who asked him, “ Why 
“ he did not find out a more commodious place to 
“ eat in, than the open street ;” he made answer, 

“ Because I am hungry in the open street.” § The 
women philosophers, who mixed with their sect, 
mixed also with their persons, in all places, without 
reserve : and Hipparchiall was not received into 
Crates's society, but upon condition that she should, 
in all things, conform to the usages and customs of 
his sect. These philosophers set a great price upon 
virtue, and renounce all other discipline but mora- 
lity; yet, in all actions, they held their sage to' 
be above the authority of the laws ; admitting no 
other restraint upon voluptuousness, but moderation 
only, and a regard to the liberty of others. 

* Mart. lib. i. epig. 74. 

+ St* Augustine, de Civit. Dei, lib. xiv. cap. 10. 
t Diogenes the Cynic, in his Life, by Diog. Laert. lib. vi. sect. 69* 

| Idem, ibid. sect. 58. 

fl Diog. Laert. in her Life, lib. vi. sect. 96, 97. 

S 2 
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Phiioso- Heraclitus and Protagoras (observing that wine 
held" "hat seemed bitter to the sick, and pleasant to the sound; 
one uid the the rudder crooked in the water, and straight when 
jecthsd*' out ; and such-like contrary appearances as are 
contrary found in subjects) argued from thence, “ That all 
ances? r * “ subjects had, in themselves, the causes of these 
“ appearances ; and that there was some bitterness 
“ in the wine, which had some sympathy with the 
“ sick man’s taste ; and the rudder some bending 
“ quality, sympathising w r ith him that looks upon. 

“ it in the water and so of all the rest, which is 
to say, “ That all is in all things, and consequently 
“ nothing in any one ; for, where all is, there is 
“ nothing.” 

» This opinion puts me in mind of the experience 
we have, that there is no sense, or aspect of any 
tiling, whether bitter or sweet, straight or crooked, 
that human wit does not find out in the w r ritings lie 
The purest undertakes to tumble over. Into the cleanest, purest, 
rVn f „ and most perfect discourse that can possibly be, 
ISpabif^of how many lies and falsehoods are there suggested? 
vmious in- Wliat heresy has not there found ground and testi- 
tiom. niony suflieient to make it be embraced and de- 
fended ? It is for this, that the authors of such errors 
will never depart from proof of the testimony of the 
'ophers' 0 * interpretation of words. A person of dignity, w T lio 
atone np- would prove to me, by authority, the search of the 
proved, philosophers’ stone, wherein he was over head and 
ears engaged, quoted to me, lately, five or six pas- 
sages in the Bible, upon which he said he first 
founded his attempt, for the discharge of his con- 
science (for he is, by profession, a divine) ; and, in 
truth, the invention was not only pleasant, but, 
likewise, very well accommodated to the defence of 
this fine science. 


ob«-ure By t ],j s wa y the reputation of divining fables is 
easily find acquired : there is no fortune teller, if he have this 
c« wim do authority, but, if a man will take the pains to search 
them ho- him, and narrowly pry into all the folds and glosses 
pf‘ his jvords, he may make him, like the Sibyls, say 
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what he will. There are so many ways of interpre- 
tation, that it will be hard but that, either obliquely, 
or in a direct line, an ingenious wit will find out, in 
every subject, some air that will serve for his pur- 
pose. On this account, an obscure and ambiguous 
style has been so much used. Let the author but' 
make himself master of this, he may attract and em- 
ploy posterity about his predictions ; which not only 
his own parts, but the accidental favour of the mat- 
ter itself, may as much or more assist him to obtain. 

Let him, as to the rest, express himself after a fool- 
ish or a subtle manner, whether obscurely or con- 
tradictorily, it is no matter ; a number of wits, shak- 
ing and sifting him, will squeeze out of it a great 
many forms, either corresponding to his meaning, or 
even contrary to it, which will all redound to his 
honour : he will sec himself enriched by the means 
of his disciples, like the regents of colleges, by their 
pupils and yearly presents. This it is which has 
given reputation to many things of no real worth ; 
that has brought several writings in vogue, and given 
them all sorts of matter that can be desired ; one 
and the same thing receiving a thousand and a thou- 
sand images, and various considerations, nay, even 
as many as we please. 

Is it possible, that Homer could mean to sayalliwiio- 
tliat we make him ; and that lie designed so niany”"™“‘' k 
and so various figures, as that the divines, laW-'>n«J a><* 
givers, philosophers, and all sorts of men who treat 
of sciences, how variously and oppositely soever, ra|ii 
should quote him, and support their arguments by 
his authority, as the master-general of all offices, 
works, -and artisans, and counseilor-general of all 
enterprises ? Whoever has had occasion for oracles 
and predictions, has there found sufficient to serve 
his turn. It is a wonder how many, and how ad- 
mirable occurrences, a learned friend of mine has 
there found out in favour of our religion, who can- 
not easily be put out of the conceit, that it was'' 
Homer’s design (yet he is as well acquainted with 
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this author, as any man of his time) ; and what he has 
found in favour of ours, very many, anciently, have 
found in favour of theirs. Only observe, how Plata 
is tumbled and tossed, every one thinking it an 
honour to apply him to himself, and to set him on 
what side they please : they draw him in, and inr 
graft him in all the new opinions the world receives ; 
and, according to the different course of things, set 
him in opposition to himself : every one makes him 
disavow, according to his own sense, the manners 
and customs which were lawful in his age, because 
they are unlawful in ours ; and all this with an ap- 
pearance of probability, in proportion to the force 
and sprightliness of the wit of tne interpreter. From 
the same foundation that Heraclitus and this sen- 
tence of his had, “ That all things had in them those 
“ forms which we discerned,*’* Democritus drew a 
quite contrary conclusion ; namely, “ That subjects 
“ had nothing at all in them of what we find in 
“ them ; and, because honey is sweet to one, and 
** bitter to another,” he argued, “ that it was nei- 
<c ther sweet nor bitter.” The Pyrrhonians would 
sav,+ “ That they knew not whether it is sweet or 
“ bitter, or neither the one, or the other, or both,” 
for these always aspire to the high point of dubita- 
tion. The Cyrenaics held,} that “ Nothing was per-. 
“ ceptible from without, and that only was percepts 
“ ble, which internally touched us, as grief and 
** pleasure ; acknowledging neither sound, nor co- 
“ lour, but certain affections only that we receive 
“ from them, and that man’s judgment had no other 
“ scat.” Protagoras believed, § “ That what seemed 
so to every one, was true to every one.” The 
Epicureans lodged, “ All judgment in the senses, 
Mid in the knowledge of things, and in pleasure.” 
Plato would have “ The judgment of truth, and 


* Tn Sext. Emptr. Pyrrh. Ilypet. lib. i. cap. 23. 

/. t Idem, atlvers. Mathem. p. 163. 

% L vc. Acadf Quarst. lib. iv v cap. 7. § Idem, ibid. cap. 46- 
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'* truth itself, derived from opinions and the senses, 

** to appertain to the mind and thought.” 

This discourse has put me upon the consideration o«r know 
of the senses, in which lies the greatest foundation 
and proof of our ignorance ; whatsoever is known, terminate* 
is, doubtless, known by the faculty of the knower ; 
for, seeing the judgment proceeds from the opera- 
tion of him that judges, it is an argument, that this 
operation performs it by his own means and will, not 
by the constraint of another ; as it would happen, if 
we knew things by the power, and according to the 
law of their essence ; now all knowledge makes its 
way in us by the senses, they are our masters : 

Via qua m inula Jidei 

Proximo ferl hvmanum in pectus , templaqne mentis .* 

The nearest path that certainty can find. 

By which to occupy the human mind. 

Science begins by them, and is resolved into them : 
after all, we should know no more than a stone, did 
we not know that there is sound, smell, light, taste, 
measure, weight, softness, hardness, sharpness, co- 
lour, smooothness, breadth, and depth: these are 
the platforms and principles of the whole structure of 
our knowledge : and, according to some, science is 
nothing else but sense : he that could make me con- 
tradict the senses, would have me by thp throat, he 
could not make me go farther back : the senses are 
the beginning and the end of human knowledge: 

Invenics primis al sensibus esse crealam 
Notitium veri, veque sensus posse refclli : 

Quid majore fide pons quarn sensus kaberi 
Debet ? f ' 

Of truth, whate’er discoveries arc made. 

Are by the senses to us first convey’d ; 

Nor will one /sense be baffled ; for qn what 
Can we rely more safely than on that ? 


* Lucret. lib. v. ver. 103. 
f Idem, lib. hr. ver. 480, 481,—- 184, 485. 
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Let us attribute to them the least we can, we 
must, however, of necessity, grant them this, that 
it is by their means and mediation that all our in- 
struction makes its way. Cicero says,* “ That 
* e Cbrysippus, having attempted to extenuate the 
“ force and virtue of the senses, represented to him- 
*'• self arguments, and so vehement oppositions to 
“ the contrary, that he could not be satisfied in him- 
“ self therein whereupon Carneades, who main- 
tained the contrary side, boasted, “ That he 
** would make use of the same words and arguments 
** that Chrysippus had done, to controvert and con- 
“ fute him j” and therefore thus cried out against 
him, “ O wretch ! thy own force has destroyed 
“ thec.”t There can be nothing absurd to a 
greater degree, than to maintain, that fire does not 
warm, that light does not shine, and that there is no 
weight nor solidity in iron, which are ideas con- 
veyed to us by the senses ; neither is there belief 
nor knowledge in man, that can be compared to 
that for certainty. 

Doubt » he- The first consideration I have upon the subject of 
haveuiuiie the senses is, that I make a doubt, whether, or no, 
bemes. man be furnished with all the natural senses. I see 
several animals, who live, some without sight, others 
without hearing : who knows, whether to us also, 
one, two, three, or many other senses may not be 
wanting ? For, if any one be wanting, our reason 
cannot discover the want thereof : it is the privilege 
of the senses to be the utmost limit of our percep- 
tion : there is nothing beyond them that can assist 
us in discovering them ; nor can any one sense dis- 
cover the extent of another : 

An pnterunt oculos aurex reprehendere , an aurrs 
Tat Ins, an kune porro tut turn sapor arguet oris , 

An confutabunt nara, oculive rcvincent 

* Cic. Acad. Quaeft.lib. iv. cap. '27. 

-j- Plutarch, in the Contradictious of the Stoic Philosophers, 
cjtap. y. 

| Lucret. lib. iv. 
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Can cars the eyes, the touch the ears correct ; 

Or is that touch by tasting to be check’d : 

Or th’ other senses, sliall the nose, or eyes. 

Confute in their peculiar faculties ? 

They are the limits which circumscribe our ability. 

■■ Seorsum cuique poteslas 
Divisa est , sua vis cuique estJ * 

Each has its power distinctly, and alone, 

And every sense’s power is its own. 

It is impossible to make a man, boTn blind, conceive 
that he does not sec ; impossible to make him de- 
sire sight, or to lament the want of it ; for which 
reason, we ought not to derive any assurance from 
the soul’s being contented and satisfied with those 
we have; considering, that it cannot be sensible 
herein of its infirmity and imperfection, if there be 
any such thing ; it is impossible to say any thing to 
this blind man, either by reason, argument, or simi- 
litude, that can possess his imagination with any no- 
tion of light, colour, and sight : there nothing re- 
mains behind, that can produce the sense to evi- 
dence. Those that are born blind, who say they 
wish they could see, it is not that they understand 
what they desire : they have learned from us, that 
they want something ; that there is something to be 
desired, that we have, which they name indeed, to- 
gether with its effects and consequences, but yet 
they know not what it is, nor have any idea of it. I 
ha\ e seen a gentleman, of a good family, who was 
born blind, or, at least, blind from such an age, 
that he knows not what sight is ; who is so little sen- 
sible of his defect, that he makes use, as we do, of 
words proper to seeing, and applies them after a 
manner wholly particular, and his own. They 
brought him a child, to which he was god-father, 
which having taken into his arms : “ Good God,” 
$aid he, “ what a fine child is this, what a pretty 

\ 


* Lucret. lib. iv. 
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“ face it has !” He will say, like one of us, “ This 
“ room has a very fine prospect ; it is clear weather; 
“ the sun shines bright.” And, moreover, as 
hunting, tennis, and shooting at butts are our ex- 
ercises, and he has heard so ; he has taken a fancy 
to them, makes them his exercise, believes h i has 
as good a share of the sport as we have, and will 
express himself angry or pleased, as we do, and yet 
knows nothing of it but by the ear. One cries out 
to him, “ here’s a hare,*’ when he is upon some 
even plain, where he may gallop ; and, afterwards, 
when they tell him, “ the hare is killed,” he will be 
as overjoyed, and proud of it, as he hears others 
are. He will take a tennis-ball in his left-hand, and 
strike it away with the racket ; he will shoot with a 
musket at random, and is contented with what his 
people tell him, that he is over or wide of the mark. 
Who knows whether mankind commits not the like 
absurdity for want of some sense, and that, through 
this defect, the greatest part of the face of things is 
concealed from .us ? What do we know, but that the 
difficulties, which we find in several works of nature, 
are owing to this ; and that diverse effects of ani- 
mals, which exceed our capacity, are produced by 
the power of some sense, that we are defective in ? 
And whether some of them have not, by this means, 
a life more full and entire than ours ? We seize an 
apple, as it were, with all our senses : we find red- 
ness,* smoothness, smell, and sweetness in it; but 
it may have other qualities besides these, as drying 
up or binding, which no sense of ours can reach to. 
Is it not likely, that there are sensitive faculties in 
nature, that are fit to judge of and to discern those, 
which we call the occult properties in several things, 
as for the loadstone to attract iron ; and that the 
want of such faculties is the cause that we are igno- 
rant of the true essence of such things ? it is, per- 

•All this is taken from Sextus Empiricus V Pvrrhon. Hypotypotf* 
lib. i. cap. 1 4> p. 20. 
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haps, some particular sense, that gives cocks to un- 
derstand what hour it is of morning, or of midnight, 
and makes them to crow accordingly ; that teaches 
chickens, before they have any experience of what 
they are, to fear a sparrow-hawk, and not a goose, 
or a peacock, though birds of a much larger size : 
that warns them of the hostile quality a cat has 
against them, and makes them not to fear a dog ; to 
arm themselves against the mewing (a kind of flat- 
tering voice) of the one, and not against the barking 
(a shrill and angry note) of the other : that teaches 
wasps, ants, and rats to fall upon the best pear, and 
the best cheese, before they have tasted them ; and 
inspires the stag, elephant, and serpent, with the 
knowledge of a certain herb proper for their cure. 

There is no sense that has not a great dominion, 
and that does not produce an infinite number of dis- 
coveries. If we were defective in the intelligence of 
sounds, of music, and of the voice, it would cause 
an inconceivable confusion in all the rest of our 
science : for, besides what is annexed to the proper 
effect of every sense, how many arguments, conse- 
quences, and conclusions do we draw to other things, 
by comparing one sense with another ? Let an un- 
derstanding man imagine human nature originally 
produced without the sense of seeing, and consider 
what ignorance and trouble such a defect would 
bring upon him, what a darkness and blindness in 
the soul ; he will then see, by that, of how great 
importance to the knowledge of truth the privation 
of such another sense, or of two or three, should we 
be so deprived, would be : we have formed a truth 
by the consultation and concurrence of our five 
senses ; but, perhaps, we should have the consent 
and contribution of eight or ten, to make a certain 
discovery of it, and of its essence. 

The sects that controvert the knowledge of man,Humaa 
do it principally by the uncertainty and weakness 
pur senses : for since all knowledge is, by their®* *>y 
means and mediation, conveyed unto us, if ihey^„^r. 
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fain ty of 
our scaurs 


fail in their report, if they corrupt or alter what 
■ they bring us from without, if the light which, by 
them, creeps into the soul, be obscure in the pas- 
sage, we have nothing else to hold by. From this 
extreme difficulty all these fancies proceed, that 
every subject has, in itself, all we there find : that it 
has nothing in it of what we think to find there ; 
and the Epicureans’ notion, that the sun is no bigger 
than it is judged, by our sight, to be : 

B uicquid* id est, nihilo ferlur major e Jigura, 
uam nostris oculis quam cemirnus esse videtur . f 
But, be it what it will in our esteem. 

It is no bigger than to us doth seem. 

That the appearances, which represent a body great 
to him that is near, and less to him that is far from 
it, are both true : 

Ncc tamen hie oculis fulli concedinms hilum : 

Provide animi vitium hoc oculis adfingere noli. I 

Yet that the eye’s deceived, we deny ; 

Charge not the mind’s fault therefore on the eye. 

And, positively, that there is no deceit in the senses; 
that we are to lie at their mercy, and seek elsewhere 
reasons to account for the difference and contradic- 
tions we therein find, even to the inventing of lies, 
and other flams (for it is come to that), rather than 
accuse the senses. Timagoras swore, “ That, by 
<( pressing or turning his eyc,§ he could never per- 
** ceivc the light of the candle to double, and that 
“ the seeming so proceeded from the mistake of opi- 
“ nion, and not from the eye.” The most absurd 
of all absurdities, in the judgment of the Epicu- 
reans, is, in “ Denying the force and effect of the 
“ senses.” 

* Lucrct. lib. v. vei. 677. 

‘f What Lucretius says here of the moon, Montaigne applies to 
the sun, of which, according to Epicurus’s principles, the sarou 
thing may be affirmed. 

X Eucret. lib. iv. ver. 380, — 386. 

$ Cic. Acad. Quaest. lib. iv. cap. 25. 
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Prolnde quod in quoque est his visum tempore , vetunt est, 
j Et si non potuit ratio dissolvere causam , 

Cur ea qua ? fuerint juxtim quadrat a, procul sint 
/ Imz rotunda : tamen preestat rationis egentem 
Redder e mendose cans as utriusque figured, 

Quam mambas manijesta suis emiterre quoquam, 

Eit violare fidem pnmam, et convellere tota 
Fund ament a, quibus nixatwr vita salusque : 

Non modv, tmim ratio ruat omnis , vita quoque ipsa 
Concidat extemplo , nisi credere sensibus amis, 

Preedpitesque tocos vitare, et eastern qua? sint 
In genere hoc fugiendaJ* 

That what we see exists, 1 will maintain. 

And if our feeble reason can’t explain 

Why things seem square when they are very near. 

And at a greater distance round appear ; 

’Tis better yet, for him that’s at a pause, 

T’ assign to cither figure a false cause. 

Than shock his faith, and the foundations rend. 

On which our safety and our life depend : 

For reason not alone, but life and all. 

Together will with sudden ruin fall ; 

Unless we trust our senses, nor despise. 

To shun the various dangers that arise. 

This so desperate and unphilosophical advice ex- 
presses only this, 44 That human knowledge cannot 
44 support itself but by reason, that is unrec enable, 
44 foolish, and mad ; but that it is yet better, that 
44 man, to give himself a credit, make use of this, 
44 and any other remedy, how fantastic soever, than 
44 to confess his necessary ignorance ; a truth so 
44 disadvantageous to him.” lie cannot avoid own- 
ing, that the senses are the sovereign masters of his 
knowledge ; but they are uncertain, and deceitful. 
It is there that he is to fight it out to the last, and if 
just forces fail him, as they do, he must supply that 
defect with obstinacy, temerity, and impudence. 
In case that what the Epicureans say be true, viz. 
44 That we have no knowledge, if what the senses 
44 make appear be false;” and if that also be true, 
which the Stoics say, 44 .That what appears from the 

w m 

* Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 502 — 513. ' 

12 
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“ senses is so false that they can furnish us with no 
“ manner of knowledge we shall conclude, to the 
great disadvantage of these two dogmatical sects, 
“ That there is no knowledge at all.” 
and unc° r -^ s to error and uncertainty of the operation 
taint" onSi'e of the senses, one may furnish himself with as many 
3™*- examples as he pleases *, so common are the frauds 
teoKst and tricks they put upon us* In the echo of a- 
valley, the sound of the trumpet seems to meet us, 
which comes from a place behind : 

Extantesqut: proetd medio de gurgife monies 
Classibus inter quos liber palet exitus , iidern 
Apparent et longe divolsi licet , ingens 

Insula conjunctis tamen ex his una videtur. 

Et fugere ad puppim colles, campique videntur 
Quos agimus prater navim .* 

And rocks in seas, that proudly raise their head. 

Though far disjoin’d, though royal navies spread 
Their sails between ; yet, if from distance shown. 

They seem an island all combin’d in one : 

Thus ships, though driven by a prosp’rous gale, 

Seem fix’d to sailors, those seem under sail 
That ride at anchor safe ; and all admire. 

As they row by, to see the rocks retire. 

Ubi in medio nobis equus acer obheesit 

Flumine, equi corpus transversum Jerre videtur 
Vis, et in adversum Jlumen conlrudere raptim.\ 

Thus, when in rapid streams my horse bath stood, 

And 1 look’d downward on the rolling flood ; 

Though he stood still, I thought lie did divide 
The headlong streams, and strive against the tide. 

And all things seem’d to move on cv’ry side.'! 

Like a musket bullet, under the fore-finger, the 
middle-finger being lapped over it, which feels so 
like two, that a man will have much ado to persuade 
himself there is but one j the end of the two fingers 
feeling, each of them, one at the same time. 

..ucret. lib. iv. ver. 898, &c. Idem, ibid. ver. 4 22. 

T Mr. Creech. 
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That the senses are, very often, masters of our That the 
reason, and constrain it to receive impressions which ®o^ imcs 
it judges and knows to be false, is frequently seen, impose" 1 ^. 
I set aside the sense of feeling, which has its func- “ a our "** 
tions nearer, more lively and substantial; that so 
often, by the effect of the pains it brings to the 
body, overthrows all those fine stoical resolutions, 
and compels him to cry out of his belly, who has 
resolutely established this doctrine in his soul, that 
the cholic, as well as all other pains and diseases, 
are indifferent things, not having the power to abate 
any thing of the sovereign felicity, wherein the wise 
man is seated by his virtue. There is no heart so 
effeminate, that the rattle and sound of our drums 
and tabors will not inflame with courage ; nor so 
sullen,' that the harmony of our music will not rouse 
and cheer ; nor so stubborn, that will not feel itself 
struck with some reverence, in viewing the vast 
gloominess of our churches, the variety of orna- 
ments, and the order of our ceremonies, and to hear 
the Solemn music of our organs, and the composed 
and devout harmony of our voices : even those that 
come with contempt, feel a certain shivering in their 
hearts, and something of dread, that makes them 
doubt of their own opinion. For my part, I do not 
think myself hardy enough to hear an ode of Ho- 
race, or Catullus, sung by a pretty young mouth 
without emotion : and Zeno had reason to say. The voire 
“ That the voice was the flower of beauty.”* A cer- * l ' e . Uo * cr 
tain person would once make me believe, that a 
man, whom all we Frenchmen know, had imposed 
upon me, in repeating some verses which he had 
made ; that they were not the same upon the pa- 
per that they were in the tune, and that my eyes 
would form a contrary judgment to my ears: so 
great a power has pronunciation to give fashion and 
value to works that are left to the modulation of the 
voice. Therefore Philoxenus was not so much to 
blame for breaking a person’s furniture, whom he 

* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Zeno, lib. vii. sect. 23. 
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heard give an ill accent to some composition of his,* 
saying, “ I break what is yours, because you spoil what 
“ is mine.” To what end did those men, who, with 
a positive resolution, destroyed themselves, turn 
away their faces rather than see the blow they gave 
themselves ? And why is it, that those, who, for 
their health, desire and command incisions and 
caustics, cannot endure the sight of the prepara- 
tions, instruments, and operations of the surgeon : 
considering that the sight is not, any way, to parti- 
cipate in the pain ? are not these proper examples, 
to confirm the authority which the senses have over 
reason ? It is to much purpose to know these tresses 
were borrowed from a page, or a lacquey j that this 
vcrmillion came from Spain, and this ceruse from the 
ocean : our sight will nevertheless, compel us to con- 
fess the subject of it more agreeable, and more 
lovely, against all reason : for, in this, there is no- 
thing of its own : 

Auferimur cultu : gemmis , auroque teguntnr 
Crimiiia: • pars minima est ipsapuelta sui : 

Scppe i/bi sit quod ames inter tam nu/lta requiras , 

Decipit hoc oculos, JEgide, dives amor.f 

By dress we’re won : gold, gems, and rich brocades 
Make up the pageant that your heart invades ; 

In all that glitt’ring figure which you see. 

The far least part of her own self is she : 

In vain for her you love, amidst such cost. 

You search, the mistress in such dross is lost. 

What a strange power do the poets attribute to the 
with senses, who feign Narcissus so desperately in love 
own per- w ith his own shadow 1 

poo. 

Cunctaque miraiur , q it Urns est niirabilis ipse, 

Se cupit imprudens , et qui probat , ipse probatur . 

Dumque petit , pelitur : parilerque accendit et ardet.% 
Admireth all, for which to be admir'd ; 

And, inconsiderately, himself desir'd 


9* Diog. Laert, in the Life of Arcesilaus, lib, iv. sect. 36. 
■J* Ovid, de Kem. Amor. lib. i. yer. 34<3. 

$ Ovid. Met. lib. iii. fab. 5 et 6, ver. 85, &c. 
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The praises which he gives, his beauty claim'd ; 

Who seeks, is sought, th’ inflamer is inflam’d. 

And Pygmalion’s judgment so disturbed by the im- And p yg . 
pression of the sight of his ivory statue, that he “uh'iil, 
loves and adores it, as if it were a living woman : ktatue. 

Oscula dat, reddicjue pvt at, sequiturquc tenet que, 

Et credit tactis digit os insidere memvrls, 

Et metuit pressos venial fie liver in arlus.* 

He kisses, and believes he’s kiss’d again, 

Seizes, and ’tween his arms his love doth strain. 

And thinks the polish’d ivory, thus held, 

Hoes to his Angers am’rous pressure yield. 

And has a tender fear, lest black and blue 
Should in the parts with ardour press’d ensue. 

Let a philosopher be put into a cage of small « 
thin set bars of iron, and hang him on the top ofed^yThT 
the higli tower of Nostre Dame at Paris ; lie will see, si R ht » ,he 
by manifest reason, that he cannot possibly fall, and eai * 
yet he will find (unless he have been used to the 
» tilers’ trade) that the excessive height will unavoid- 
ably frighten and astonish him : for we hardly think 
ourselves safe in the galleries of our steeples, if 
they are railed with an open balluster, although of 
stone ; and some there are that cannot endure so 
much as to think of it. Let there be a beam thrown 
over between the two towers, of breadth sufficient to 
walk upon, there is no philosophical wisdom so firm, 
that can give us the courage to walk over it, as we 
would do if* it was upon the ground. I have often 
tried this upon our mountains; and though I am 
one who am not extremely fearful, yet I was not 
able to look down that vast depth without horror, 
and a trembling of my hams and legs, though I 
stood above my length from the edge of the preci- 
pice, and could not have fallen down unless I chose 
it. Here I also observed, that what height soever 
the precipice were, provided there was some tree, or 
some jutting out of a rock, a little to support and, 

* Ovjd. Met. lib. x. fab. 8, ver. 14, Ac. 

Y0L. {I, T "S 
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divide the sight, it somewhat eases our fears, and 
gives some courage, as if these things might break 
our fail : but that we are not able to look down steep 
smooth precipices without being giddy : Ut despici 
vert igi ne sirnul oculnrum animique non possit: “ Which 
11 is a manifest imposition of the sight.” And there- 
fore it was, that the famous philosopher put out his 
own eyes,* to free his soul from being corrupted by 
them, and that he might philosophise at greater li- 
berty. But, by the same rule, he should have 
dammed up his ears, which, Theophrastus says, are 
the most dangerous organs about us, for receiving 
violent impressions to alter and disturb us ; and, 
finally, should have deprived himself of all- the other 
senses, that is to say, of his life and being ; for they 
have all the power to command our soul and reason : 
Fit eliam scope specie quadam , sape vocum gravitate 
ct cautibus, ut pellantur a n't mi vohementius ; scope 
eliam cum et timorc :t “ For it often happens, that 
“ minds are more vehemently struck by some as- 
“ pect, by the quality and sound of the voice, or 
“ by singing ; raid oft times also by grief and fear.” 
Physicians hold, “ That there are certain constitu- 
“ tions which are agitated by some sounds and in- 
“ struments, even to fury.” I have seen some, 
who could not bear to hear a bone gnawed under 
the table ; and there is scarce a man, who is not 
disturbed at the sharp and harsh noise that the file 
makes in grating upon iron. Also to hear chewing 
near them, or to hear any one speak, who has an 
impediment in the throat or nose, will move some 
people even to anger and hatred. Of what use was 
that piping prompter of Gracchus, who softened, 
raised, or modelled his master’s voice as he pleased, 
whilst he declaimed at Rome, if the motion and 
quality of the sound had not the power to move and 

# Democritus in Cie. de Finibus, lib. v. cap. 29. But Cicero 
' only spoke of it as of a thing uncertain ; and Plutarch says posi- 
tively that it is a falsehood. See his Discourse of Curiosity, cap, xi. 

f Cic. de Divin. lib. i. cap/ 37. 
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alter the judgments of the auditory ? In truth, there 
is wonderful reason to keep such a clutter about the 
firmness of this fine piece, that suffers itself* to be 
turned and twined by the breath and accidents of 
so light a wind. 

The same cheat that the senses put upon our un* me mm, 
derstanding, they receive in their turn. The soul 
also, sometimes, has its revenge ; they lie and con- by the in- 
tend which should most deceive one another : what of thr: 

we see and hear when we are transported with pas- 
sion, we neither see nor hear as it is : 

JLt solcrn geminum, et dupliccs se ostendore Tildas.* 

Thebes seems two cities, and the sun two suns. 

The object that we love, appears to us more beau- 
tiful than it really is : 

Mnltimodis igitur pravas, turpcsqve videmvs , 

Esse in deliciis, snrnmoque in honore Oigi re.f 

Hence *tis that ugly things, in fancy’d dress. 

Seem gay, look fair to lover’s eyes, and please. 

As does that we hate, more ugly. To a discon- 
tented and afflicted man, the light of the day seems 
dark and gloomy : our senses are not only depraved, 
but often totally stupified by the passions of the 
soul : how many things do we see, that we do not. 
take notice ofj if the mind be taken up with other 
thoughts ? 

• In rebus quoque apertis noscere possis , 

Si non advertas animurn, proinde esse , quad omni 
Tempore semotce fuerint, longeque rcmota:.\ 

Nay, even in plainest things, unless the mind 
Take heed, unless she sets herself to find. 

The thing no more is seen, no more belov’d, 

Than if the most obscure, and most remov’d. 

It appears that the soul retires within, and amuses 
the powers of the senses ; and so both the inside, 

* Tlineid. lib. iv. ver. 470. f Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 1 148, &c. t 
^ Idem, ibid. ver. 809, &c. 
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and the outside of man, is full of infirmity and 
deceit. 

The urr of They who have compared life to a dream, were 
p5u"fd°U(" a P cf haps more in the right than they were aware of j 
dream, when wc dream, the soul lives, operates, and exer- 
cises all its faculties, neither more nor less than when 
awake, but more gently and obscurely ; yet not 
with so much difference, as there is between night 
and noon-day, between night and shade ; there she 
sleeps, here she slumbers ; but whether more or less, 
it is still dark, and Cimmerian darkness : we wake 
sleeping, and sleep waking. I do not see so clearly 
in my slumber ; but, as to my being awake, I never 
found it clear enough, and free from clouds. More- 
Over, sleep, when it is profound, sometimes rocks 
even dreams themselves asleep ; but our awaking is 
never so sprightly, as thoroughly to purge and dissi- 
pate those whimsies, which arc tne dreams of persons 
awake, and worse than dreams. Our souls receiv- 
ing those fancies and opinions that arise in dreams, 
and authorising the actions of our dreams, with the 
like approbation that they do those of the day; 
wherefore do wc doubt, whether our thought and 
action is not another sort of dreaming, and our 
waking a kind of sleep ? 

If the senses be our chief judges, it is not ours 
alone that we are to consult ; for, in this faculty the 
animals have as great or greater right than wc : it is 
certain that some of them have the sense of hearing 
more quick than man ; others that of seeing ; others 
that of lceling ; others that of touch and taste. De- 
mocritus said,* “ That the gods and brutes had 
“ the sensitive faculties much more perfect than 
“ man.” 

The tery . i But, between the effects of their senses and ours, 
*ence d be? difference is extreme: our spittle cleanses and 
twees tiie dries up our wounds ; it kills the serpent : 

* * Plutarch de Placitis Philutophoruoi, lib. It. cap. 10. 
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Tantaque in his reins distantia, differitasque est, 

Ut quod aliis cibus est , aliis fuat acre venenum : 

Scepe etenim serpens , luminis contacta saliva , 

Disperit, ac sese mandendo conficit ipsa .* 

And in those things the difference is so great. 

That what’s one’s poison, is another’s meat • 

For serpents often have been seen, ’tis said. 

When touch’d with human spittle, to go mad. 

And bite themselves* to death. 

What quality do we attribute to our spittle, either 
in respect to ourselves, or to the serpent ? By which 
of the two senses shall we prove its true essence that 
we seek for ? Pliny says,t “ That there are certain 
** sea-hares in the Indies, that are poison to us, and 
“ we to them ; insomuch that, with the least touch, 

“ we kill them.” Which is truly, the poison, the 
man, or the fish ? Which shall we believe, whether 
the fish poisons the man, or the man the fish ? one 
quality of the air infects a man, that does the 
ox no harm ; some other infects the ox, but hurts 
not the man : which of the two has in truth and 
nature the pestilent quality ? To them who have 
the jaundice, all things seem yellow and paler than 
to us : 

Lurida preetereajiunt qiuecnnque tuenlur 
Arquat i.J — — 

Besides, whatever jaundic’d persons view, 

Looks pale as well as those, and yellow too. 

They who are troubled with the disease the phy* 
sicians call liyposphagma,§ which i§ a suffusion of 
blood under the skin, see all things red and bloody : 
what do we know but that these humours, which 
thus alter the operations of our sight, predominate over 
beasts, and are usual with them ? For we find some 
whose eyes are yellow, like our people who have the 

* Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 640, &c. 
f Nat. Hist. lib. xxii. cap. 1. 

± Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 333, &c. 

| §ext* Empyr. Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. L cap. 14* p. 2S* 
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jaundice, and others of a bloody red. It is likely 
that the colour of objects seems other to them than 
to us ; of which of the two shall we make a right 
judgment ? For it is not said that the essence of 
things has relation to man only: hardness, white- 
ness, depth, and sharpness, have reference to the 
service and knowledge of animals, as well as to us ; 
and nature has equally designed them for their use. 
When wc press down the eye, we perceive the 
body, that we look upon, to be longer and more ex- 
tended ; many beasts have their eyes so pressed 
down: this length, therefore, is perhaps the true 
form of that body, and not that which our eyes give 
it in their usual state : if we press the eye under- 
neath, things appear double to us : 

B'nia lucernarum florevlia li/mina fammis, 

Et duplices Iiomirmm facies, el corpora bina.* 

One lamp seems double, and the men appear 
Each on two bodies double heads to bear. 

If our cars be clogged, or the passage of hear- 
ing stopped up, we receive sound quite otherwise 
than we usually do ; the animals likewise, who have 
cither the ears hairy, or but a very little hole instead 
of an ear, do not, consequently, hear as wc do, 
but another kind of sound. Wc see at festivals and 
theatres, that by opposing a painted glass of a cer- 
tain colour, to the light of the flambeaux, all things 
in the room appear to us green, yellow, or violet : 

Ft volgo fachmt id lutea, russaqve vela , 

Kt fcrrt.gina, cum mag iris intent a theatrh. 

Per males volgata trareisque trernentia jlutant : 

Namqne ill comessum cavtai suiter, el omnem 
Scenai speciem, palrum malrumque deorumque 
Injiciunt, coguntque suo fiidlare color c.f 

Tlius when pale curtains, or the deeper red. 

O’er all the spacious theatre are spread, 

* Lucret. lib. iv. vor. 73, — 152,— -154, &c. 

+ Idem, ibid. ver. 73", &c. 
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Which mighty masts, and sturdy pillars bear, 

And the loose curtains wanton in the air ; 

Whole streams of colours from the summit flow. 

The rays divide them in their passage through, 

And stain the scenes, and men, and gods below. 

It is likely, that the eyes of animals, which we see 
of divers colours, produce to them the appearance 
of bodies the same with their eyes. 

We should, therefore, to make a judgment of the How on- 
operations of the senses, be first agreed with the our j^dg- 
animals, and secondly amongst ourselves, which we ">cnt of the 
by no means are, but enter, at every turn, into of the 110 " 
dispute concerning what one hears, sees, or tastes, » en,ek * 
something otherwise than another does ; and we 
dispute as much as upon any other thing, about the 
diversity of the images, which the senses represent 
to us. A child, by the ordinary rule of nature, 
hears, sees, and tastes otherwise than a man of 
thirty years old, and he than one of threescore. 

The senses are, in the one, more obscure and dull, 
and more open and acute in the others ; and we 
are impressed by things variously, according to the 
condition in which we happen to be, and as they 
appear to us. Now our perception being so uncer- 
tain, and so controverted, it is no more a wonder, 
if we are told, that we may declare that snow ap- 
pears white to us ; but that to establish that it is, in 
its own essence, really so, is more than we are able 
to maintain : and this foundation being shaken, all 
the knowledge in the world must, of necessity, come 
to nothing. What ! do our senses themselves em- 
barrass one another ?* A picture seems embossed to 
the sight, which in the handling seems flat : musk, 
which delights the smell and is offensive to the taste, 
shall we call it agreeable, or no ? There are herbs 
and unguents, proper for one part of the body, that 
are hurtful to another : honey is pleasant to the 
taste, but offensive to the sight. They who, to assist 


* Sext. Empir. Pyrr. Ilypot. lib. i. cap. It, p. 19t 
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their lust, were wont, in ancient times, to make use 
of magnifying glasses, to represent the mepibers 
they were to employ bigger, by that ocular tumi- 
dity, to please themselves the more ; to which of the 
two senses did they give the prize, whether to thq 
sight that represented the members large and great 
as they would desire ? or to their feeling, which re- 
presented them little and contemptible ? Are they 
our senses that supply the subject with these different 
conditions, and yet the subjects themselves have, ne- 
vertheless, but one ? As we see in the bread we eat, 
it is nothing but bread ; but, by being eaten, it be- 
comes bones, blood, flesh, hair, and nails : 

Vt cilns in membra atque ar/us cum didilur omves 

Dcsperit, alque aliam naturam suJJicit ex se.* 

As meats, diffus’d through all the members, lose 

Their former state, and diff’rent things compose. 

The humidity, sucked’ up by the root of a tree, 
becomes trunk, leaf, and fruit ;t and the air, though 
but one, is modulated, in a trumpet, to a thousand 
sorts of sounds. Are they our senses, 1 say, that 
in like manner form these subjects with so many 
diverse qualities, or have they them really such in 
themselves ? And, upon this doubt, what can we 
determine of their true essence ? Moreover, since 
the accidents of diseases, of delirium, or sleep, 
make things appear otherwise to us than they do to 
the healthy, the wise, and those that are awake *, is 
it not likely that our right state, and our natural 
humours, have also wherewith to give a being to 
things that have relation to their own condition, and 
to accommodate them to themselves as well as when 
the humours arc disordered ; and is notour health as 
capable of gi\ ing them an aspect as sickness ? Why 
has not the temperate a certain form of objects re- 
lative to it as well as the intemperate and why may 

* Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 703, &c. 

+ Sext. Enipir. Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. i. cap. 14, p. 12. 

} Idem, ibid. p. 21. , 
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it not as well stamp them with its own character ? 
He whose taste is vitiated says the wine is flat ; tho 
healthy man commends its flavour, and the thirsty its 
briskness. Now our condition always accommodat- 
ing things to itself, and transforming them accord- 
ingly, wc cannot know what things truly are in 
themselves ; because that nothing comes to us but 
what is altered by our senses. Where the compass, 
the square, and the rule are awry, all proportions 
drawn from thence, and all building erected by those 
guides, must, of necessity, be also crazy and defec- 
tive. The uncertainty of our senses renders every 
thing uncertain that they produce : 

Dcnique ut in fabric '7, si prava est regvla prime. 

Normative si jallax rectis regionibus exit, 
lit libella aliqu/i si ex parte claudicat hiliim , 

Omnia mendose fieri, atque obstipa necessum est , 

Prava, cubanlia, prona, supina, atque absona tecta, 

Jam mere ut qiuedam videanlvr velle ruantque 
Prodita judiciis fallacibus omnia prim is : 

Hie igitur ratio till rerum prava necesse est, 

Falsaque sit falsi-: qucecvnque d sensibus orta est .* 

But lastly, as in building, if the line 
Be not exact and straight, the rule decline. 

Or level false, how vain is the design ! 

Uuevcn, an ill-shap’d, and tott’riug wall 
Must rise, this part must sink, that part must fall. 

Because the rules are false that fashion’d all : 

Thus reason’s rules are false, if all commence, 

And rise from failing, and from erring sense. 

As to what remains, who can be fit to judge of these 
differences ? As we say in controversies of religion, 
that we must have a judge, neither inclining to the 
one side nor the other, free from all prejudice and 
affection, which cannot be amongst Christians : just 
so it falls out in this ; for if he be old, he cannot 
judge from the sense of old age, being himself a 
party in this case ; if young, there is the same ex- 
ception j if healthy, sick, asleep, or awake, he is 
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still the same incompetent judge : we must have 
some one exempt from all these qualities, to the end 
that, without prejudice or prepossession, he may 
judge of these, and of things indifferent to him ; 
and, by this rule, we must have such a judge as 
never existed. 

It is impos- T. O judge of the appearances that we receive of 
judge defi- subjects, we ought to have a deciding instrument j 
iiiiivHy of to prove this instrument, we must have demonstra- 
by l 'iii'eap- tion ; to verify the demonstration, an instrument ; 
pea ranees and here i^our ve plus ultra . Seeing the senses 
rOT cannot determine our dispute, being full of uncer- 
Uic senses, tainty themselves, it must then be reason that must 
do it ; but every reason must have another to sup- 
port it, and so we run back to infinity : our fancy 
docs not apply itself to things that arc strange, but 
is conceived by the mediation of the senses ; and 
the senses do not comprehend the foreign subject, 
but only their own passions, by which means fancy 
and appearance are no part of the subject, but only 
of the passion and suffering of the sense, which pas- 
sion and subject are different things ; wherefore, 
whosoever judges by appearances, judges by another 
thing than the subject ; and if we say, that the pas- 
sions of the senses convey to the soul the quality of 
strange subjects by resemblance ; how can the soul 
and understanding be assured of this resemblance, 
having, of itself, no commerce with the foreign sub- 
jects ? As they who never knew Socrates, cannot, 
when they see his picture, say it is like him. 

Now whoever M ould, notwithstanding, judge by 
appearances, if it be by all, it is impossible; because 
they oppose one another by their contrarieties and 
and differences, as we see by experience ; shall some 
select appearances govern the rest? You must verify 
this select by another select, the second by the third, 
and, consequently, there will never be any end of 
it. Finally, there is no constant existence, neither 
of the objects being, nor our own : both we and our 
judgments, and all mortal things, are incessantly 
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running and rolling, and, consequently, nothing cer- 
tain can be established from the one to the other, 
both the judging and the judged being in a conti- 
nual motion. 

We haVe no communication with Being ; by rea- Nothin* 
son that all human nature is always in the midst, 
between being born and dying, giving but an ob- » rcai> y 
scure appearance and shadow, a weak and uncertain 
opinion of itself; and if, perhaps, you fix your listing, 
thoughts to comprehend your being, it would be 
but like grasping water, for the more you clinch 
your hand, to squeese and hold what is, in its own 
nature, flowing, so much more you lose of what 
you would grasp and hold : therefore, seeing that all 
things are subject to pass from one change to ano- 
ther, reason, that looks for what really subsists, finds 
itself deceived, not being able to comprehend any 
thing that is permanent, because that every thing is 
either entering into being, and is not yet wholly ar- 
rived at it, or begins to die before it is born. Plato 
said,* “ That bodies had never any existence, but 
“ only birth : conceiving that Homer had made 
“ the Ocean and Thetis father and mother of the 
“ gods, to show us, that all things are in a perpetual 
“ fluctuation, motion, and variation ; the opinion of 
“ all the philosophers,” as he says, “ before his time, 

“ Parmenides only excepted, who would not allow 
“ any thing to have motion of the power whereof 
he makes a great account. Pythagoras was of opi- 
nion, “ That all matter was flowing and unstable 
the Stoics, “ That there is no time present, and that 
“ what we call so, is nothing but the juncture and 
“ meeting of the future and past.” Heraclitus, t 
“ That never any man entered twice into the same 
V river:” Epicharmus, “ That he who borrowed 
** money an hour ago, does not owe it now ; and 


* In Thcacteto, p. 130. . 

+ Seneca, ep. 58, and Plutarch, in his tract, entitled. The sig- 
nification of the word, lib. i. cap, Vi, 
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“ that he who was invited over-night to come the 
ft next day to dinner, comes that day uninvited, 
considering, that they are no more the same men, 
“ but are become others j” and that * “ there could 
*« not a mortal substance be found twice in the same 
“ condition ; for, by the suddenness and levity of 
“ the change, it one while disperses, and another 
“ while rc-assemblcs ; it comes and then goes, after 
“ such a manner, that wliat begins to be born never 
“ arrives tq the perfection of being ; forasmuch as 
“ that birth is never finished and never stays, as 
“ being at an end, but, from the seed, is evermore 
“ changing and shifting from one to another ; as, 
“ from the human seed, first in the mother’s womb 
“ is made a formless embryo ; after being delivered 
“ thence, a sucking infant ; afterwards it becomes a 
“ bo}^, then a youth, then a full-grown man, then 
“ a man in years, and, at last, a decrepid old man : 
** so that age, and subsequent generation, is always 
“ destroying and spoiling that which went before ; 

J\Tn fat enhn mvwli naturam tulius a-fas, 

Ex ulinr/ue alius status excipere omnia debet, 

Nec manet ilia, sui similis res, omnia migrant* 

Omnia commutat natura, et vertere cogil . f 

For time the nature of the world translates. 

And from preceding gives all things new states ; 

Nought like itself remains, but all do range. 

And nature forces ev’ry thing to change. 

“ And yet we foolishly fear one kind of death, 
“ whereas we have already passed, and do daily pass 
“ so many other.” “ i'or not only,” as Heraclitus 
said, “ the death of fire is the generation of air, 
“ and the death of air the generation of water.” 
“ But, moreover, we may more clearly discern it 
w in ourselves : the prime of life dies, and passes 
** away when old age comes on : and youth is tcr- 

* _ » 

••The following lines, marked “ are a verbal quotation from the 

fast mentioned tract of Plutarch, except the verses of Lucretius. 

% Lpcret, lib. v. ver, 826, &c.' 
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tc minated in the prime of life ; infancy in youth, 

“ and the first age dies in infancy : yesterday died 
** in to-day, and to-day will die in to-morrow ; and 
** there is nothing that remains in the same state, or 
“ that is always the same thing. For, that it is so, 

“ let this be the proof : if we are always one and 
the same, how comes it to pass that we are now 
“ pleased with one thing, and by and by with ano- 
“ thcr ? How is it that we love or hate, praise or 
“ condemn, contrary things ? How comes it to pass 
“ that we have different affections, and no more re- 
“ tain the same sentiment in the same thought ? for 
“ it is not likely, that, without mutation, we should 
“ assume other passions ; and that which suffers 
“ mutation does not remain the same; and if it be 
“ not the same, it is not therefore existing ; but the 
“ same that the being is, does, like it, change its 
“ being, becoming evermore another from another 
“ thing ; and, consequently, the natural senses abuse . 

“ and deceive themselves, taking that whicli seems, 

“ for that which is, for want of well knowing what 
“ that which is, is. Hut what is it then that truly 
“ is ? That which is eternal ; that is to say, that 
“ never had beginning, nor never shall have ending, 

“ and to which time never brings any mutation : 

“ for time is a moving thing, and that appears as in Tim* a 
** a shadow, with a matter evermore flowing and Uh _ 
“ running, without ever remaining stable and per- «ut perma- 
“ manent ; and to which those words appertain be- ne “ c, ■ 

“ fore, and after, has been, or shall be ; which, at 
“ the first sight, evidently show, that it is not a 
“ tiling that is ; for it w r crc a great folly, and an ap- 
“ parent falsity, to say that that is, which is not yet 
<c in being, or that has already ceased to be ; and 
“ as to these words. Present, Instant, and Now, 

“ by which it seems that we principally support 
“ and found the intelligence of time, reason disco- 
“ vering it, does presently destroy it ; for it imme- 
“ immediately divides and splits it into the fixture 
** and past ; being, of necessity, to consider it di- 
<< vided in two. The same happens to nature that 
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44 is measured, as to time that measures it ; for she 
“ has nothing that is subsisting and permanent, but 
44 all things are either born, bearing, or dying. By 
“ whic h means it were sinful to say of God, who is 
44 he who only is, that he was, or that he shall be ; 
44 lor those are terms of declension, passage, or vi- 
“ cissitude, of what cannot continue, or remain in 
44 being. Wherefore we are to conclude, that God 
“ only is, not according to any measure of time, 
44 but according to an immutable and an ijnmovc- 
“ able eternity, not measured by time, nor subject 
“ to any declension ; before whom nothing was, 
44 and after whom nothing shall be, either more new 
44 or more recent ; but a real being, that with one 
“ sole Now fills the For ever, and that there is no- 
44 thing that truly is, but he alone ; without being 
44 able to say, he lias been or shall be, without bc- 
44 ginning, and without end.” 

To this religious conclusion of a pagan I should 
only add this testimony of one of the same condi- 
tion,* for the- close of this long and tedious dis- 
course, which would furnish me with endless matter. 
44 What a vile and abject thing,” says he, 44 is man, 
44 if he do not raise himself above humanity ?” It 
is a line sentence, and a profitable desire, but equally 
absurd; for to make a handful bigger than the hand, 
and the cubit longer than the arm, and to hope to 
stride further than the legs can reach, is both impos- 
sible and monstrous, or that man should rise above 
himself and humanity, for he cannot see but with 
his eyes, nor seize but with his power. He shall be 
exalted, if God will lend him his extraordinary hand; 
he shall exalt himself, by abandoning and renounc- 
ing his own proper means, and by suffering himself 
to be raised and elevated by means purely celestial : 
it belongs to our Christian faith, and not to Seneca’s 

E ‘ oical virtues, to pretend to this divine and miracu- 
us metamorphosis. „ 

* Seneca, in his Natural Question, lib. i. in the preface. 

12 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of judging of the Death of another . 

W HEN we judge of another’s courage in death, 
which, without doubt, is the most remarkable action 
of human life, we are to take notice of one thing, 
which is, that men very hardly believe themselves to 
be arrived to that period. Few men die with an as- 
surance that it is their last hour, and there is nothing 
wherein the flattery of hope more deludes us. It 
never ceases to whisper in our ears, “ Others have n.» wry ns 
“ been much sicker without dying ; my condition 
“ is not so desperate as it is thought, and, at the the article 
“ worst, God has wrought other miracles.” This <>r d ' atl, ‘ 
happens, by reason that we set too much value upon 
ourselves. It seems, to us, as if the universality of 
things were, in some measure, to suffer by our anni- 
hilation, and that it commiserated our condition ; 
because our depraved sight represents things to it- 
self after the same manner, and that wc are of opi- 
nion, they stand in as much need of us, as wc do 
of them ; like people at sea, to whom mountains, 
fields, cities, heaven, and earth, are tossed at the 
same rate as they are : 


Provehimur porlu, lerrepque urhesqm recednni .* 

Out of the port, with a brisk gai' we speed. 
Advancing, while the shores and towns recede. 


Who ever saw an old man that did not applaud the 
past and condemn the present time, laying the fault 
of his misery and discontent upon the world, and 
the manners of men ? 


Jamque caput quassans grandis suspiral arator, 
Et am tempera, temper ibus preesentia confer t 
Prceteritis, laudat far tunas scope parentis , 

Et crepat antiquum genus ut pietate replttum.\ 


* iEneid, lib. iii. ver. 72. 


f Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 1 164. 
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Nov the old ploughman sighs, and shakes his head. 

And present times comparing with those fled. 

His predecessors’ happiness does praise. 

And tii/> great piety p£ that old race. 

Theimpor- Wc draw all things along with us ; whence it fol-, 
qTeucra^' lows, that we consider our death as a, very great 
menareapt thing, and that does not so easily pass, nor without 
«o their’ b8 the solemn consultation of the stars : Tot circa union 
death. caput tumultuantcs Deos ; as if there was a rout 
among so many of the gods about the life of one 
man ; and the more we value ourselves, the more we 
think so. “ What ! shall so much knowledge be 
** lost, with so much damage to the world, without 
“ a particular concern of the Destinies ? Docs so 
** rare and exemplary a soul cost no more the kill- 
“ ing than one that is vulgar, and of no use to the 
** public ? Ill is life that protects so many others, 
“ upon which so many other lives depend, that em- 
“ ploys so vast a number of men in his service, and 
“ that fills so many places ; shall it drop off like one 
“ that hangs but by its own single thread ?” None 
of us lays it enough to heart that wc are but one. 
Thence proceeded these words pf Caesar to his pilot, 
more tumid than the sea that threatened him : 

llaliam si cceh aulhore recusas, 

Me pete : sola tili causa hcec est justa timoris , 

Vector em non jwsse tuum, prrrumpe procellas 
Tulela secure mei ■ .* 

If thou to sail for Italy decline 

Under the gods’ protection, trust to mine ; 

The only just cause that thou hast to fear. 

Is that thou dost not know thy passenger ; * 

But I being now aboard, thougli Neptune raves. 

Fear not to cut through the , tempestuous waves. 

And these : 

- Credit jam <digna pericula Casar 
Palis esse suis : tavtusque everterp (dixit) 

Me super labor est, pared <piem puppe sedeniem , 

Tam tnagno palierc mart, f 


Lucan, lib. v. vcr. ,570. t Idem, ibid, rer. 653, &c. 
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These dangers, worthy of his destiny, 
Caesar did now believe, and then did cry, 
What, is it for the gods a task so great 
To overthrow me, that, to do the feat, 

In a poor little bark they must be fain 
Here to surprise me on the swelling main ? 


And that idle fancy of the public, that the sun The sud> 
mourned for his death a whole year : “.“"the"'* 

Ille etlam extincto mlseratus Ccnsare Romam, Orsar"^ 

Cum capul obscura nitidum ferrugine texit.* 

The sun, when Caesar fell, was touch’d for Rome 
With tender pity, and bewail’d its doom. 


and a thousand of the like kind, wherewith the world 
suffers itself to be so easily imposed upon, believing 
that our interests alter the heavens, and that they 
are concerned at our minute actions. Non tanta 
endo societas nobiscum est, ut nostro j'ato mart alls sit 
illi quoijuo siderum fitlgor ;t “ There is no such cou- 
“ ncction between us and heaven, that the bright- 
“ ness of the stars should decay by our death.” 

Now to judge of the constancy and resolution of What «<• 
a man, that does not yet believe himself to be cer- ,Vf 
tainly in danger, though he really is, is no reason ; }]|*j 
and it is not enough that he dies in this proceeding, „y wj 1D 
unless he purposely put himself upon it for this end. 

It commonly falls out, in most men, that they set a to death, 
good face upon the matter, and speak big, to acquire 
a reputation, which they hope also, whilst living, to 
enjoy. Of all that I have seen die, fortune has dis- 
posed their countenances and not their design ; and 
even of those who, in ancient times, have dispatched 
themselves, it is much to be noticed, whether it were 
a sudden or a lingering death. That cruel Roman 
emperor would say of his prisoners, “ That he would 
“ make them feel death and if any one killed 
himself in prison, “ That fellow,” said he, “ has 


t 


Virg. Georg, lib. i. ver. 460, 
Flin. Nut. Hist. Hb. ii. cap. 9* 

u 
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“ escaped from me.** He was for prolonging death, 
and making it felt by torments : 

Vidimus et toto quamvis in corpore cceso, 

Nil animee letk ile datum maremque nefandce 
Durum scevitice , pereuntis parcere morti.* 

And in tormented bodies we have seen. 

Amongst those wounds, none that have mortal been; 
Inhuman method of dire cruelty, 

That means to kill, yet will not let men die ! 

In plain truth, it is no such great matter for a 
man in health, and in a settled frame of mind, to 
resolve to kill himself; it is very easy to boast before 
one comes to the push : insomuch that Heliogabalus, 
the moi-t effeminate man in the world, amongst his 
most sensual pleasures, contrived to make himself 
die delicately, when he should be forced to it : and, 
“ That his death might not give the lie to the rest 
“ of his life,+ had purposely built a sumptuous 
“ tower, the front and base whereof was covered 
“ and laid with planks enriched with gold and 
** precious 'stones, thence to precipitate himself ; 
“ and also eaused cords, twisted with gold and 
“ crimson silk to be made, wherewith to strangle 
“ himself ; and a sword, with the blade of gold, to 
be hammered out to fall upon ; and kept poison 
“ in vessels of emerald and topaz, wherewith to 
“ poison himself, according as he should like to 
“ choose either of these ways of dying 

Impiger, et forth virtute coacta.% 

By a forc’d valour resolute and brave. 

Yet, as for this person, the effeminacy of his prepa- 
rations makes it more likely, that his heart would 
have failed' him, had he been put to the test. But 
in those who, with great resolution, have determined 
to dispatch themselves, we must examine, whether 

* Lucan, lib. if. ver. 171, &c. 

+ /El. Lamprid. p. 112, 111). Hist. August. 

j Lucan, lib. iv. ver. 798, Edit. Grov. in octavo. 
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it were with one blow which took away the leisure 
of feeling the effect ; for it is not to be questioned, 
whether perceiving life, by little and little, to steal 
away, the sentiment of the body mixing itself with 
that of the soul, and the means of repenting being 
offered, whether, I say, constancy and obstinacy, in 
so dangerous a will, is to be found. 

In the civil wars of Caesar,* Lucius Domitius, The cow- 
being taken in Abruzzo, and thereupon poisoning 
himself, afterwards repented of it. It has happened and other* 
in our time, that a certain person being resolved to^ h r 0 s S oWe d 
dispatch himself and not having gone deep enough 10 p u1 
at the first thrust, the sensibility of the flesh repuls-loTeath ? 9 
ing his arm, he gave himself three or four wounds 
more, but could never prevail upon himself to thrust 
home. Whilst Plantius Sylvanus was upon his trial,! 
Virgulantia, his grandmother, sent him a poniard, 
with which, not being able to kill himself, he made 
his servants to cut his veins. Albucilla,t in Tibe- 
rius’s time, having, to kill himself struck with too 
much tenderness, gave his adversaries opportunity 
to imprison and put him to death their own way. 

That great leader Demosthenes, after his rout in 
Sicily, did the same ; and C. Pembria,$ having 
struck himself' too weakly, intreated his servants to 
kill him outright. On the contrary, Ostorius,)| who 
could not make use of his own arm, disdained to 
employ that of his servants to any other use, but 
only to hold the poniard straight and firm, whilst he 
ruri his neck full drive against it, so that it pierced 
through his throat. It is, in truth, a morsel that is 
to be swallowed without chewing, and requires the 
palate of an ostrich; and yet Adrian, the emperor, 
made his physician mark and encircle in his pap the 
very place wherein the man he had ordered to kill 


* Plutarch in the Life of Julius Caesar, cap. 10. 
f Tacit. Anna], lib. iv. J Idem, lib. vi. 

§ Plutarch in the Life of Nidus, cap, 10. 
j| Tacit. Annul, lib. xvi. 
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him was to give the stab. For this reason it was, 
that Caesar, being asked, ** What death he thought 
“ to be most desirable?” made answer, “ The 
“ least premeditated, and the shortest.”* If Caesar 
dared to say it, it is no cowardice in me to believe 
it. “ A short death,” says Pliny ,t “ is the sove- 
“ reign happiness of human life.” They do not 
much care to own it : no one can say, that he is re- 
solved for death who boggles at it, and cannot un- 
dergo it with his eyes open. They that we see, in 
exemplary punishments, run to their death, hasten 
and press their execution, do it not out of resolu- 
tion, but they wiy not give themselves leisure to 
consider it ; it does not trouble them to be dead, but 
to die : 

Emori % nolo , sed me esse mortimm niliili ccstimo.§ 

To be dead is nothing to me ; but I fear to die. 

It is a degree of constancy to which I know, by ex- 
perience, that he could arrive, like those who 
plunge themselves into dangers, as into the sea, with 
their eyes shut. 

There is nothing, in my opinion, more illustrious 
in the life of Socrates, than that he had thirty whole 
days wherein to ruminate upon the sentence of his 
death ; to have digested it all that time with a 
n osl assured hope, without emotion, and without 
alteration, and with words and actions rather care- 
less and indifferent than any way stirred or discom- 
ti«p <wath posed by the weight of such a thought. That Pom- 
Mius)vttirus ponius Atticus, to whom Cicero writes so oft, being 
by fasting. s j c k, caused Agrippa, his son-in-law, and two or 
three more of his friends, to be called to him, and 
told them, u That having found all means practised 


The con- 
stant and 
resolut;* 
death of 
Socrates. 


* Suet, in Cacsare, sect. 87. 
f Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 58. 

% Epieharmus, the Greek philosopher, was the author of the 
xehe here translated by Cicero into Latin prose. 

$ Cic. Tusc. lib. i. cap. 8. , 
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“ upon him, for his recovery, to be ia vain, and 
“ that all he did to prolong his life did also prolong 
“ and augment his pain ; he was determined to put an 
end both to one and the other, desiring them to 
** approve of his resolution, or, at least, not to lose 
“ their labour in endeavouring to dissuade him.”*— 

Now, having chosen to (letroy himself by abstinence, 
his disease was accidentally cured, and the remedy 
he made use of to kill himself restored him to health. 

His physicians and friends, rejoicing at so happy an 
event, and coming to congratulate him, were, never- 
theless, very much deceived, it being impossible for 
them to make him alter his purpose ; he telling 
them, “ That be it as it would, he must one day die ; 

“ and that, being now so far on his way, he would 
“ save himself the labour of beginning again ano- 
“ thcr time.” This man, having surveyed death at 
leisure, was not only not discouraged at meeting it, 
but fully bent on it ; for being satisfied that he had 
engaged in the combat, he thought he was obliged 
in honour to see the end of it. It is far beyond not 
fearing death to desire to taste and relish it. 

The story of the philosopher Clcanthes is very cieantw* 
like this : “ lie having his gums swelled and rot- 
“ ten, his physicians advised him to great absti- 
nence : having fasted two days, he was so much 
“ better that they pronounced him cured, and per- 
“ mitted him to return to his ordinary course of 
“ diet ; he, on the contrary, would not be persuaded 
** to go back, but resolved to proceed, and to finish 
«« the course he had so far advanced in.”t 

Tullius MarcelliniiSjl: a young man of Rome, The r™- 
having a mind to anticipate the hour of his destiny, 
in order to be rid of a disease that was more trouble Roman, 
to him than he was willing to endure ; though his 
physicians assured him of a certain though not sud- 

* Corn* Nepos, in the Life of 

f Diog. Laert. in the Life of Cleanthes, lib. yiii. sect. 176* 

% Senec. ep. 77. • 
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den cure, called a council of his friends, to consult 
about it : “ Some,” says Seneca, “ gave him the 
“ counsel which, from pusillanimity, they would 
** have taken themselves ; others, out of flattery, 
“ prescribed what they thought he would best like 
but a Stoic said thus to him : “ Do not tease thy- 
self, Marcellinus, as if thou didst deliberate of 
e: a thing of importance ; it is no great matter to 
“ live j thy servants and beasts live ; but it is a 
“ great thing to die handsomely, wisely, and with 
“ fortitude ; do but think how long thou hast done 
“ the same thing ; eat, drink, and sleep ; drink, 
“ sleep, and eat. We are incessantly wheeled round 
“ in one and the same circle ; not only ill and in- 
“ supportable accidents, but even the satiety of 
“ living inclines a man to desire to die.”* Marcel- 
linus did not stand in need of a man to advise, but 
of a man to assist him ; his servants were afraid to 
meddle in the business ; but this philosopher gave 
them to understand, “ That domestics are suspected 
“ even when jt is in doubt whether the death of the 
“ master were voluntary or no ; otherwise, that it 
“ would be of as ill example to hinder him as to 
kill him forasmuch as, 

Jnvitum qui servat, idem facit Occident i.f 

Who makes a person live against his will, 

As cruel is, as if he did him kill. 

The Stoic afterwards told Marcellinus, “ That it 
“ would not be indecent, as what is left on our 
** tables when we have dined is given to the waiters, 
“ so, life being ended, to distribute something to 
“ those who have been our servants.” Now Mar- 
cellinus was of a free and liberal spirit ; he therefore 
divided a certain sum of money among his attend- 
ants and made them easy : as to the rest, he had no. 
peed of steel nor of blood ; he was resolved to go, 

* Senec. ep. 77. 
f Horat. in Art. Poet. vcr. 467, 
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out of this life, and not to run out of it ; not to es> 
cape from death, but to try it : and, to give himself 
leisure to parley with it, having forsaken all manner 
of nourishment, the third day following, when he 
had caused himself to be sprinkled with warm water, 
he fainted by degrees, and not without some kind 
of pleasure, as he himself declared. In earnest, such 
as have been acquainted with these faintings, pro- 
ceeding from weakness, do say, that they are therein 
sensible of no manner of pain, but rather feel a kind 
of delight, as in a passage to sleep and rest : these 
are deaths studied and digested. 

But, to the end that Cato only may furnish out Death 
the whole example of virtue, it seems as if his good . 
destiny had put his ill one into his hand, with which i>> Cato, 
he gave himself the blow ; seeing he had the leisure 
to confront and struggle with death, reinforcing his 
courage in the highest danger, instead of slackening 
it. And had I been to represent him to the greatest 
advantage, I would have done it in the posture of 
one tearing out his bloody bowels, rather than with 
his sword in his hand, as did the statuaries of his 
time : for this second murder would have been much 
more furious than the first. 


CHAPTER V. 

How the Mind hampers itself. 

It is a pleasant imagination, to fancy a mind ex-Howthe 
actly balanced between two equal desires: for,™j^.^j^ 
doubtless, it can never pitch upon either, as the its choice 
choice and application would manifest an inequality 
of value ; and were we set between the bottle and iodireiem. 
the ham, with an equal appetite to drink and to 
eat, there would be no remedy, but to die for tiurst 
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and hunger. To provide against this inconvenience, 
the Stoics, when they are asked, “ Whence proceeds 
“ this election in the soul of two indifferent things 
“ (so as, out of a great number of crowns, rather 
“ to take one than another, there being no reason 
“ to incline us to such a preference) make an- 
swer, “ That this movement of the soul is extraor- 
“ dinary an4 irregular ; that it enters into us by a 
“ strange, accidental, and fortuitous impulse.” It 
might rather, methinks, be said, that nothing pre- 
sents itself to us wherein there is not some difference, 
how little soever ; and that, either by the sight or 
touch, there is always some choice, which, though 
it be imperceptibly, tempts and attracts us. Who- 
ever likewise shall suppose a packthread equally 
strong throughout, it is utterly impossible it should 
break ; for, where will you have the fracture to be- 
gin ? And that it should break altogether is not in 
nature. Whoever also would hereunto join the geo- 
metrical propositions, that, by the certainty of tbeir 
demonstrations, conclude the contained to be greater 
than the containing, the centre to be as great as the 
circumference, and that should find out two lines 
incessantly approaching each other, with no possi- 
bility of their ever meeting ; and the philosopher’s 
stone, and the quadrature of the circle, where rea- 
son and the effect are so opposite, might, peradven- 
ture, draw some argument to prove it, to support 
this bold saying of Pliny :* Solum cerium nihil ext 
ccrti , ct hominc nihil mixerius aut xuperbius : “ That 
“ it is only certain there is nothing certain, and 
“ that nothing is more miserable or proud than 
44 man.” 


l’lin. Iil>. ii. cap. 7. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

That our Desires are augmented by the Difficulty of 
obtaining them. 

There is no reason that has not its contrary, 
say the wisest of philosophers. I sometimes rumi- 
nate on the excellent saying urged by one of the 
ancients for the contempt of life ; “ No good can 
“ bring pleasure, unless it be that for the loss of 
** which we are prepared In eequo est dolor antis - 
see rei t et timor a mitt endec :* “ The grief of having 
“ lost a thing, and the fear of losing it, arc equal.’* 
Meaning, by that, that the fruition of life cannot be 
truly pleasant to us, if we are in fear of losing it. 

It might, however, be said on the contrary, that 
we grasp and embrace this good the more closely 
and affectionately, the less assured we are of hold-, 
ing it, and the more we fear to have it taken from 
us ; for it is evident, that as the fire burns with 
greater fury when cold mixes with it, so our wills 
are more sharpened by being opposed : 

Si nunquam Danaen haluisset ahenca turris, 

Non esset Danae de Joue facta parens . f 

A brazen tow’r if Danae liad not had. 

She ne’er by Jove had been a mother made. 

And that there is nothing, in nature, so contrary 
to our taste as the satiety which proceeds from faci- 
lity ; nor any thing that so much whets it, as rarity 
and difficulty. Omnium rerum voluptas ipso quo 
debet fugare periculo crescit :t “ The pleasure of 
“ every thing increases by the very danger that 
“ should deter us from it.” 

Galla tuga, satiatur amor nisi gaudia tarquent.§ 


* Scncc. ep. 98. f Ovid. Am. lib. ii. cl. 19, ver. 27. 

+ Sen. de Ben. lib. vii, cap. 9. ft Mart. lib. iv. epig. 38. 
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Galla deny, be not loo eas’ly gain’d, 

For love will glut with joys too soon obtain'd. 

To keep love in breath, Lycurgus made a decree, 
that the married people of Lacedaemonia should 
never enjoy one another, but by stealth ; and that 
it should be as great a shame for them to be taken 
in bed together, as with others. The difficulty of 
assignations, the danger of surprise, and the shame 
of the next day : 

Et languor, et silentium, 

Et latere petitus into spiritus.* 

The languor, silence, and the far-fetch’d sighs. 

These are what give the haut-gout to the sauce : 
how many very wantonly pleasant sports arise from 
the cleanly and modest way of speaking of the works 
of love? The pleasure itself seeks to be heightened 
with pain : it is much sweeter when it smarts 
and excoriates. The courtezan Flora said, “ She 
e ‘ never lay with Pompey, t but that she made him 
“ carry off the prints of her teeth.” 

Quod petiere, premunt arete, faciuntque dolorem 
Corporis, et dentes inlidunt scope laleltis : 

Etstimulis sub.sunt, qui instigamt latdere id ipsum 
Quadcunque est, rabies unde like germina surgunt,\ 

What they desir’d, they hurt, and, ’midst the bliss. 

Raise pain ; and often, with a furious kiss, 

They wound the balmy • — 

But still some sting remains, some fierce desire. 

To hurt whatever ’twas that rais’d the fire. 

And so it is in every thing: difficulty gives all 
things their value. The people of the marquisate 
of Ancona, most cheerfully make their vows to 
St. James de Compostella, and those of Galicia to 
our lady of Loretto ; they make wonderful boasts, 
at Liege, of the baths of Lucca, and in Tuscany of 


* !Ior. Epod. ode xi. ver. 13. 
t Plutarch, in the Life of Pompey, cap. 1. 
% Lucres lib. iv. ver. 1Q72, 
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those of the Spa : there are few Romans seen in 
the fencing-school at Rome, which is full of French; 
the great Cato also, like us, was out of conceit with his 
wife while she lived with him, and longed for her 
when in the possession of another. I turned out an 
old stalljon into the paddock, because he was not to 
be governed when he smelt a mare ; the facility pre- 
sently sated him, with regard to his own, but on the 
sight of strange marcs, and of the first that passed by 
his pasture, he would again fall to his importunate 
ncighings, and his furious heats, as before. Our 
appetite contemns and passes by what it has in pos- 
session, to run after what it has not ; 

Transvolnl in medio posita, elfugientia capiat.* 

Thou scorn’st that lass thou roay’st with ease enjoy. 

And eourt’st those that are difficult and coy : 

So (sings the rake) my passion can despise 

An easy prey, but follows when it flies.f 

To forbid us any thing, is to make us eager for it ; 

Nisi tu servare puellam 
Incipis, ineipiet desinere esse mea.% 

If thou no better guard that girl of thine. 

She’ll soon begin to be no longer mine. 

To give it wholly up to us, is to beget a contempt 
of it in us : want and abundance are attended with 
the same inconvenience ; 

Till f/uod super cst, mihi quod desit , dolel.§ 

Thy superfluities do trouble thee. 

And what I want, and pant for, troubles me. 

Desire and fruition equally afflict us ; the coyness 
of mistresses is disagreeable, but facility, to say truth, 
is more so ; as discontent and anger spring from the 
esteem we have of the thing desired ; love warms and 

* Horat. lib. i. sat. 2, ver. 108. j- Mr. Francis. 

f Ovid. Amor. lib. ii. cl. 19, ver. 47. 

§ Tcrent. Phormio, act. i. sc. 3, ver. 9. 

12 
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stimulates, but satiety begets disgust ; it is a blunt, 
dull, stupid, and sleepy passion : 

Si qua volet regnare dtu, contcmnat amantem : 

■ — Contemnite , aman/es , 

Sic hadie veniet, si qua negavit heri.* 

She that would keep a youth in love's soft chain. 

If she be wise, will sometimes give him pain : 

And the same policy with men will do. 

If they sometimes do slight their misses too; 

By which means she that yesterday said nay. 

Will come and offer up herself to-day .f 

Why did Poppea invent the use of a mask to hide 
her beautiful face, but to enhance it to her lovers ? 
Why have they veiled, even below the heels, those 
beauties that every one desires to show, and every 
one desires to see? Why do they cover, with so 
many hindrances, one over another, the parts where 
our desires, and their own, have their principal 
seat ? And to what end are those great hooped bas- 
tions, with which our ladies fortify their haunches, 
but to allure our appetite, and to draw us the 
nearer to them, by removing us the farther from 
them : 

Et fugil ad salices, et sc cupit ante vide.r'u% 

And to the willows flies to be conceal’d, 

Yet still desires to have her flight reveal’d. 

Interdum tunica duxil operta moram.% 

Things, being laid too open to the sight. 

Instead of raising, lessen the delight. 

To what use serves the artifice of this virgin mo- 
desty, this grave, this severe countenance, this pro- 
fession to be ignorant of things that they know bet- 
ter than we who instruct them, but to increase in 
jis the desire to overcome, control, and take OUT 

# Ovi(1. Amor. lib. ii. el. 19, ver. 33. 
f Propert. lib. ii. el eg. 14, ver. 19, fiO* 

% Virg. eclog. 3, ver. 65. 

§ Propert. lib. ii. eleg. 13, ver. 6. 
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swill, in spite of all this ceremony, and all these ob- 
stacles ? for it is not only a pleasure, but a glory, to 
conquer and debauch that soft sweetness, and that 
childish modesty, and to reduce a cold and matron- 
like gravity to the mercy of our ardent desires : “ It 
“ is a glory,” said they, “ to triumph over mo- 
“ desty, chastity, and temperance;” and whoever 
dissuades ladies from those qualities, betrays both 
them and himself. It must be believed that their 
hearts tremble with fear ; that the very sound of our 
words offend their chaste ears ; that they hate us for 
talking so, and only yield to our importunity by a 
compulsion. Beauty, powerful as it is, has not 
wherewith to make itself relished, without the inter- 
vention of these little arts. Look into Italy, where 
there is the most and the finest beauty to be sold, 
how it is under a necessity to have recourse to other 
means, and other artifices, to render itself charm- 
ing ; and yet, in truth, whatever it does, being ve- 
nial and public, it remains feeble and languishing 
in itself: even as in virtue, of two like effects, we, 
notwithstanding, look upon that as the best, and 
most worthy, wherein the most hindrance and 
hazard is proposed. 

It is an effect of the divine Providence to suffer 
his holy church to be afflicted, as we see it, with so church w 
many storms and trouble, by this opposition to rouse ^ 1,anu * 
pious souls, and to awake them from that lazy le- 
thargy, into which, by so long tranquillity, they had 
been immerged : were we to put the loss we have 
sustained, by the number of those who have gone 
astray, in the balance against the benefit we have 
had, by being again put in breath, and by having 
our zeal and forces exercised by reason of this oppo- 
sition, I know not whether the utility would not 
surmount the damage. 

We have thought to tie the nuptial knot more fast whether 
and firm, by taking away all means of dissolving it ; * r u[ g TJe u 
but the knot of the will and affection is so much the rendered 
more slackened, by how much that constraint is{,, ukTug 
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Away tii<* drawn closer together. On the contrary that which 
dissolving kept the marriages at Rome so long in honour, and 
lt * inviolate, was the liberty every one, that would, 
had to break them. They kept their wives the bet- 
ter, because they might part with them if they 
would ; and in the full liberty of divorces they lived 
fifty years, and more, before any one made use of 
it: 

Quod licet, ingratum est, quod non licet, acriiis urit.* 

What’s free we are disgusted at, and slight j 

What is forbidden whets the appetite. 

We might here introduce the opinion of one of the 
ancients, upon this occasion, “ That executions ra- 
“ ther whet than dull the edge of vices : that they 
“ do not beget the care of doing well, that being 
“ the work of reason and discipline, but only a care 
not to be taken in doing ill.” 

Lathis exciscp pest is rout agin ser print .f 

The plagpc-sore being lanc’d, th’ infection spreads. 

I do not know that this is true ; but I experimen- 
tally know that civil government never was, by that 
means, reformed : the order and regulation of man- 
ners depend upon some other expedient. 

Pwpie The Greek histories make mention of the Agrip* 
cuu! pians,t neighbours to Scythia, who live either with- 
teutediy out rod or stick to offend, that not only no one at- 
l™ without tempts to attack them, but whoever can fly thither 
ofiVruivc j g sa f Cj by reason of their virtue and sanctity of life, 
and no one is so bold as there to lay hands upon 
them ; and they have applications made to them, to 
determine the controversies that arise between men 
of other countries. There is a certain nation, where 
the inclosures of gardens and fields, which they 
would preserve, is made only of a string of cotton- 
yarn j and, so fenced, is more firm anti secure than 


* Ovid. Amor. lib. i. el. 19, ver. 3. 
f ltutilius in Itinerario, lib. i. ver. 397* 
% Hcrodot. lib. i/. p. 263. 
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our hedges and ditches. Furem signata solicit ant : 
aptrta effractarius praterit :* “ Things sealed up, 

“ invite a thief j house-breakers pass by open 
** doors.” 

Perhaps the facility of entering my house, Montaigne 
amongst other things, has been a means to preserve ^ntHcs* 
it from the violence of our civil wars : defence al- hoube, dur- 
lures an attempt, and. defiance provokes an attack. ,"? wars’* 
I enervated the soldiers’ design, by depriving the ex- 
ploit of all danger, and all matter of military glory, 
which is wont to serve them for pretence and ex- 
cuse. Whatever is done courageously, is ever done 
honourably, at a time when the laws are silent. I 
render the conquest of my house cowardly and 
base to them ; it is never shut to any one that 
knocks. My gate has no other guard than a porter, 
by ancient custom and ceremony, who does not so 
much serve to defend it, as to offer it with more de- 
cency, and the better grace. 1 have no other guard 
or centinel than the stars. A gentleman would be 
in the wrong to make a show of defence, if he be 
not really in a condition to defend himself. He 
that lies open on one side, is every where so. Our 
ancestors did not think of building frontier garri- 
sons. The methods of assaulting, I mean, without 
battery and army, and of surprising our houses, in- 
crease every day above* the means to guard them. 

Men's wits are generally sharp set that way : invasion 
every one is concerned in, none but the rich in de- 
fence. Mine was strong for the time when it was 
built; I have added nothing to it oflhat kind, and 
should fear lest its strength would tdra against him- 
self ; besides which, we are to consider that a peace- 
able time would require it to be dismantled. There 
is danger never to be able to regain it, and it would 
be very hard to secure it : for, in intestine commo- 
tions, your man may be of the pai*ty you fear : and 
where religion is the pretext, even a man’s nearest 


* Senec. ep. 68. 
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relation becomes faithless with a colour of justice. 
The public exchequer will not maintain our domes- 
tic garrisons ; they would exhaust it : we ourselves 
have not wherewith to do it without our ruin, or, 
which is more inconvenient and injurious, without 
ruining the people : as to the rest you thereby lose 
all, and even your friends will be ready to accuse 
your want of vigilance, and your improvidence, 
than to pity you, as well as to blame your igno- 
rance or lukewarmness in the duties of your pro- 
fession. That so many garrisoned houses have been 
lost, while this of mine remains, makes me apt to 
believe, that they were only lost by being guarded. 
This gives an enemy both a strong inclination and 
colour of reason : all watching and warding shows a 
face of war. Let who will come to me, in God’s 
name, but I shall not invite them : it is the retire- 
ment I have chosen for my repose from war : I en- 
deavour to sequester this corner from the public 
tempest, as I also do another corner in my soul. 
Our war may put on what forms it will, multiply 
and diversity itself into new parties ; for my own 
part I shall not budge. Amongst so many garri- 
soned houses, I am the only person, of my condi- 
tion, that I know of, who have purely intrusted 
mine to the protection of heaven, without removing 
either plate, deeds, or hangings. I will neither 
fear nor save myself by halves. If a full acknow- 
ledgment can acquire the divine favour, it will con- 
tinue with me to the end : if not, I have staid long 
enough to r^ijfler my continuance remarkable, and 
fit to be recoraed : iiow ? Why, I have lived there 
thirty years. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of Glory. 

There is the name and the thing; the name 
is a word which denotes and signifies the thing; 
the name is no part of the thing, or of the substance ; 
it is a foreign piece joined to the thing, and yet 
without it. 


God, who is all fulness in himself, and the height How the 
of all perfection, cannot augment or add any thing 
to himself intrinsically ; but his name may be aug- i nc rcsi&rd. 
mented and increased by the blessing and praise we 
attribute to his exterior works : which praise, see- 
ing we cannot incorporate it in him, as he can have 
no accession of good, we attribute to his name ; 
which is the part out of him that is nearest to us. 

Thus is it, that to God alone glory and honour ap- 
pertain ; and there is nothing so remote from rea- 
son, as that we should go in quest of it for our- 
selves ; for being indigent and necessitous within, 
our essence being imperfect, and having continual 
need of melioration, it is for that we ought to la- 
bour : we arc all hollow and empty ; it is not with 
wind and voice that we are to fill ourselves ; we want 
a more solid substance to repair us. A man, starved 
with hunger, would be very simple to look out ra- 
ther a gay garment, than a good meal : we are to 
look after that whereof we have mogt need : as we 
have it in our ordinary prayers, Gl&ma in exedsis 
Deo, et in terrd pax hominibus :* “ Glory be to God 
“ on high, and in earth peace, &c.” We are in 
great want of beauty, health, wisdom, virtue, and 
such like • essential qualities : exterior ornaments 
should be looked after, when we have made provi- 
sion for necessary things. Theology treats amply. 
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and more pertinently of this subject ; but I am not 
much versed in it. 

piiiioao- Chrysippus and Diogenes * were the first and the 
preached** stoutest champions for the contempt of glory ; and 
up thecnu- maintained, “That, of all pleasures, there was 
e'iory. ° f “ none more dangerous, nor more to be avoided, 
“ than that which proceeds from the approbation of 
“ others.” And, in truth, experience make us 
sensible of its very hurtful treachery. There is 
nothing that so much poisons princes, as flattery, 
nor any thing whereby wicked men more easily ob- 
tain credit with them : nor is there any pandarism 
so proper, and so often made use of, to corrupt the 
chastity of women, as to wheedle and entertain them 
with their own praises. The first charm the 
Syrens made use of to inveigle Ulysses, is of this 
nature : 


Deca vers nous, deca o Ires loualle Vlyssc, 

Jit le plus grand lionneur dont la Grece Jhiurisse.'l' 

Noble Ulysses, turn thee to this side. 

Thou Greece’s greatest ornament and pride. 


Those philosophers said, “ That all the glory of the 
“ world was not worth an understanding man’s 
“ holding out his finger to obtain it.” 

Gloria quanlulilet quid eril, si gloria tantam at ? § 

What more than glory is the greatest fame ? 


Gior.v to be I say, that alone : for it often brings several commo- 
ad validities along witli it, for which it may be desired : it 
» a s e ^ u acquires us good- will, and renders us less subject 
n " Si ‘ and exposed 'to the injuries of others, and the like. 

It was also one of the principal doctrines of Epicu- 
rus $ for this precept of his sect, live obscurely, that 
forbids men to encumber themselves with offices and 
public negotiations, does also, necessarily, presup- 
pose a contempt of glory, which is the World’s ap- 


*iC ic. de Finibus, lib. iii. cap. 17- 

f Homer. Odyss. lib. xii. ver* 181. 


f Petrarch. 

$ Juv. sat. vii. ver. 81. 
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probation of those actions we produce to light. He 
that bids us conceal ourselves, and to have no other 
concern but for ourselves, and that will not have 
us known to others, would much Jess have us ho- 
noured and glorified. ' He advises Idomeneus also, 

“ Not, in any sort, to regulate his actions by the 
“ common reputation or opinion, except it be to 
“ avoid the other accidental inconveniences, which 
“ the contempt of men might bring upon him.” 

Those discourses arc, in my opinion, very just Proof that 
and rational; but we are, I know not how, of a 
twofold nature, which is the cause, that what wegior>. 
believe, we do not believe, and cannot disengage 
ourselves from what we condemn. Let us see the 
last dying words of Epicurus ; they arc great, and 
worthy of such a philosopher, and yet they carry 
some marks of the recommendation of his name, 
and of that humour he had decried by his precepts. 

Here is a letter that he dictated a little before his 
last gasp :* 

Epicurus to Hermaciius, Greeting . 

“ WHILST I was passing over the happy and 
“ the last day of my life, I wrote this ; but, at the 
“ same time, was afflicted with such a pain in my 
“ bladder and bowels, that nothing can be greater : 

“ but it was recompensed with the pleasure, which 
“ the remembrance of my inventions and doctrines 
“ suggested to my soul. Now, as the affection thou 
“ hast ever had, from thy infancy, -for me, and 
“ philosophy does require ; take upon' thee the pro- 
“ tection of Metrodorus’s children.” 

So much for his letter. And that which makes 
me interpret, that the pleasure he says he felt in 
his soul, concerning his inventions, has some re- 
ference to the reputation he hoped for after his 

• 

* Cic. de Fin. lib. ii. cap. 30. 

X 2 
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Glory de- 
sirable for 
itself. 


death, is the disposition of his will. In which he 
gives order, “ That Aminomachus* and Timocrates, 
“ his heirs, should every January defray the cx- 
“ pcn<e for the celebration of his nativity, which 
** Hermachus should appoint; and also the expense 
“ that would be incurred, the twentieth day of 
“ every moon, in entertaining the philosophers, his 
“ friends, who should assemble in honour of the 
“ memory of him and Metrodorus.” 

Carneades was head of the contrary opinion ; and 
maintained, “ That glory was to be desired for it- 
“ self, even as we embrace our posthumous issue for 
“ themselves, without any knowledge or enjoyment 
“ of them.”t This opinion was more universally 
followed, as those readily are, that are most suitable 
to our inclinations. Aristotle gives it the first place 
amongst external goods ; and avoids, as two vicious 
extremes, the immoderate pursuit of it, or running 
from it. 

I believe, .that had we the books which Cicero 
wrote upon this subject, we would there read fine 


The mis- 
take of 

those who < „ 

thought stories of it ; for he w r as so possessed with this pas- 

thal virtue • ' r - - - - - - - r - 

was only 
desirable 
for the 
glory (hat 
accompa- 
nied it. 

Cicero 
very desi- 
rous of 
glory. 


sion, that, if he had dared, I think he would wil- 
lingly have fallen into the excess that others did, 
viz. “ That virtue itself was only to be coveted on 
account of the honour that always attends it 

Pallium sepulice distal inertia 
Cetata virti/s J 

Inactive virtue is tlie same as none. 


it 


Which is an opinion so false, that I am surprised it 
could ever enter into the understanding of a man 
who was honoured with the name of a philosopher. 
If this w T as true, men need not be virtuous but in 
public, nor be any farther concerned to keep the 
operations of the soul, which is the true seat of vir- 


* Cic. de Fin. lib.ii. cap. 31 . 

t Idem, lib. iii. cap. 17. Here Montaigne is guilty of a mistake, 
for Cicero did not charge Carneades with this opinion, but other 
philosophers of Zeno’s sect. 

X Hor. lib. iv. od. 9, ver. 29. 
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tue, regular, and in order, than as they are to arrive 
at the knowledge of others. Is there no more in it 
than doing an ill thing slily ? “ If thou knowest,” 
says Carneades, “ of a serpent lurking in a place, 

“ where, without suspicion, a person is going to sit 
“ down, by whose death thou expectest an advan- 
“ tage, thou dost ill if thou dost not give him cau- 
“ tion of his danger ; and so much the more, be- 
“ cause the action is to be known by none but 
thyself.”* If wc do not ourselves maintain a rule 
of well-doing ; if impunity passes with us for justice ; 
to how many sorts of wickedness shall we, every day, 
abandon ourselves ? I do not find what Sext. Pedu- 
ceus did, in faithfully restoring the treasure that C. 
Plotius had committed to his sole confidence (a thing 
that 1 have often done myself), so commendable, as 
I should think it execrable, had he done otherwise : 
and think it of good use, in our days, to call to 
mind the example of P. Sextilius Rufus, t whom Ci- 
cero accuses of* “ having entered upon an inheri- 
“ tance contrary to his conscience, not only not 
“ against law, but even by the determination of the 
“ laws themselves.” And M. Crassus and Q. Hor- 
tensius, who, from their authority and power, having 
been called in, by a stranger, to share in a succes- 
sion, by virtue of a forged will, that so he might se- 
cure his own part, satisfied themselves with having 
no hand in the forgery, and refused not to make 
their advantage of it ; thinking themselves safe 
enough, if they could shroud themselves from accu- 
sations, witnesses, and the cognizance of the laws. 
Mcminerint Deum sc habere testan , id est ( ut ego 
arbitror ) mentem suam :% “ Let them consider, they 
“ have God to witness, that is, (as I interpret it) 

“ their own consciences.” 

Virtue is a very vain and frivolous thing, if it de- 
rives its recommendation from glory : and it is tOm V oiou» 

* Cic. de Fin. lib. ii. cap. 18. -j" Idem, ibid. cap. 17.* 

£ Cic. dc Offic. lib. iii. cap. 10. 
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thine, if it no purpose, that we endeavour to give it a Station 
re, ri 'i?m<-n- by itseltj and separate it from fortune ; for what is 
dmioiifroin more accidental than reputation ? Projecto Fortuna 
g,oly ‘ in omni re dominatur : ea res cunctas ex libidine , 
magis qudm ex vero celebrat, obscuratquc :* “ For- 

“ tune rules in all things, and advances and dc- 
“ presses them more from caprice than from right 
“ and justice.” So to order it, that actions may be 
known and seen, is purely the work of fortune ; it is 
a chance that helps us to glory, according to its own 
temerity. I have often seen her go before merit, 
and very much outstrip it. He that first likened 
glory to a shadow, did better than he was aware of: 
they arc both of them things egregiously vain : 
glory also, like a shadow, goes sometimes before the 
body, and sometimes in length very much exceeds 
it. They that instruct gentlemen only to employ 
their valour for the obtaining of honour : Quasi non 
sit honest inn, quod nobilitatum non sit “ As though 
<£ it were not honourable, unless ennobled ;” what 
do they intend by that, but to instruct them never to 
hazard themselves, if they arc not seen ; and to take 
great care, that there be witnesses present, who may 
spread the news of their valour : whereas a thousand 
occasions of well-doing present themselves, w hen we 
cannot be taken notice of? How many brave ac- 
tions arc buried in the crowd of a battle ? Whoever 
takes upon him to censure another, in such a confu- 
sion, has scarce any hand in it ; and the testimony 
lie gives of his companion’s behaviour, is evidence 
against himself Vent ct sapiens aninti magnitudo ho- 
neslum illud quod maxima naturam sequitur , in factis 
posit um , non in gloria jadicat :t “ True magnanimity 
“ judges, that the bravery which most follows na- 
** ture consists in the action, not in the glory.” AH 
the glory thai 1 pretend to in my life, is that I have 
lived in quiet ; in a tranquillity, not according to 

♦ Sallust, in Catalin. p. 5. Mattaire. 

f Cic, do Offic. lib. i. cap. 1 ., J Idem, lib. i. cap. 1$. 
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Metrodoras, Arcesilaus, or Aristippus, but accord- 
ing to myself ; for, seeing philosophy has not been 
able to find out any way to trancpiiliity, that is good 
in common, let every one seek it in particular* To 
what do Caesar and Alexander owe the infinite gran- 
deur of their renown, but to Fortune ? How many 
men has she extinguished in the beginning of their 
progress, of whom . we have no knowledge ; who 
brought as much courage to the work as they, if 
their evil destiny had not stopped them short at their 
first setting out? Amongst so many and so great 
dangers, I do not remember I have any where read, 
that Caesar was ever wounded ; a thousand have 
fallen in less dangers, than the least of those he went 
through. A great many brave actions must have 
perished without witness, aud before one turns to 
account. A man is not always on the top of a 
breach, or at the head of an army, in the sight of 
his general, as upon a scaffold. A man is oft sur- 
prised between the hedge and the ditch ,• he must 
run the hazard of his life against a hen-roost ; he 
must dislodge four rascally musketeers out of a 
barn ; he must single out himself from his party, 
and make some attempts alone, according as necessity 
requires: and whoever will observe, will, I believe, 
find it experimentally true, that actions of the least 
lustre are the most dangerous ; and that, in the wars 
of our own times, there have more brave men been 
lost on slight occasions, and in the dispute about 
some paltry fort, than in places of note and dignity. 

He who thinks his death unworthy of him, unless Virtne 
lie fall on some signal occasion, instead of render- “’uVr«f f or 
ing his death celebrated, wilfully obscures his life, ^ s k 
suffering, in the mean time, many proper opportuni- S p. „dVnt of 
ties of hazarding himself, to slip out of his hands: 
and every just one is illustrious enough ; every man’s iion. 
conscience being a sufficient trumpeter to him. 

Gloria nostra est, testimonium conscienticc nostra; ;* 


•* 2 Cor. chap. i. rer. 12. 
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K For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our con- 
science.” He who is a good man only that men 
may know it, and that he may be the better esteemed 
for it, when it is known ; he who will not do well, 
but upon condition that his virtue may be known 
to men, is one from whom much service is not to 
be expected : 

Credo ch’ el resto dt quel verno cose 
Facesse degne di tenerne conto ; 

Ma fur fin a quel tempo si nascose , 

Che non e colpa mia s’ hor' non le conto. 

Pore he Orlando a far 9 opre virtuose 
Piu clia narrur lepoi Sempra era pronto ; 

Ne mai fu aidin' de suoi fatti espresso , 

Se non quand 9 hebbe i testimoni oppressor 
The rest o’ th’wintcr, I presume, was spent 
In actions worthy of eternal fame ; 

Which hitherto are in such darkness pent, 

That, if I name them not. I'm not to blame : 
Orlando’s noble mind was still more bent 
To do great acts, than boast him of the same : 

So that no deeds of his were ever known. 

But those that luckily had lookers on. 

A man must go to the war to discharge his duty, 
and wait for the recomppnce that never fails to at- 
tend all brave actions, how concealed soever, nor so 
much as virtuous, .thoughts ; it is the satisfaction that 
a well-disposed conscience receives in itself, to do 
well : a man must be valiant for himself, and for the 
advantage it is to him, to have his courage in a firm 
and secure situation, against the assaults of fortune : 

Vzrtus repulse? nescia sordulce , 

Inlaminatis fidget hvnoribus : 

Nec s limit, ant ponit secui'es 
dr bitrio popular is aurce.f 

Virtue, that ne’er repulse admits. 

In taintless honour glorious sits ; 

Nor grandeur seeks, nor from it flies. 

As the mere noise of vulgar cries. 


* Orlando’s Ariosto, cant. xi. stanz* 81* 
f Hor. lib. iii. ode 2, ver. 17, &c. 
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It is not to make a parade, that the soul is to play 
its part, but for ourselves within, where no eyes can 
pierce, but our own ; there she defends us from the 
fear of death, of pains, and shame itself: she there 
arms us against the loss of our children, friends, and 
fortunes : and, when opportunity presents itself, she 
leads us on to the hazards of war. Non emolumento 
alitjuo , scd ipsius honestatis decore : “ Not for any 
“ emolument, but for the honour of virtue.” This Honour, 
is a much greater advantage, and more worthy to be w,iatlt ,s * 
coveted and hoped for than honour and glory ; which 
is no other than a favourable judgment formed of us. 

A dozen men must be culled out of a whole na- How con- 
tion, to judge of an acre of land ; and the judgment uThc^dg- 
of our inclinations and actions, the most important mentoftiie 
of all things, we refer to the vox populi , too often muU,<ude, 
the mother of ignorance, injustice, and inconstancy. 

Is it reasonable, that the life of a wise man should 
depend upon the judgment of fools ? An quidquam 
stultius, quam quos singulos cont annas, eos aliquid 
put are esse universes ?* “Can anything be more 
“ foolish than to think, that those you despise sin- 
“ gle, are estimable in the bulk ?” He that makes 
it his business to please them, will never succeed ; 
it is a mark that never is to be reached or hit. Nil 
tam inestimabile cst, quam animi muitit udinis : “ No- 
“ thing is to be so little esteemed, as the judgment 
“ of the multitude.” Demetrius pleasantly said of 
the voice of the people, “ That he made no more of 
“ that which came from above, than of that which 
“ fumed from below.” Cicerot says more. Ego 
hoc judico , si quando tur^e non sit , tamen non 
esse non turpe , quum id a. muitit udine laudetur: 

“ I am of opinion, that though a thing be not 
“ foul in itself, yet it cannot but become so when 
“ commended by the multitude.” No art, no 
dexterity could conduct our steps, in following so 
wandering and so irregular a guide. In this windy 


* Cic. Tusc. Quacst. lib. v. ver. 36. 
-J: Cic. de. Fin. lib. ii. cap. 15. 
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confusion of the noise of vulgar reports and opi- 
nions, that drive us on, no good path can be 
chosen. Let us not propose to oui selves an end so 
floating and wavering; let us follow constantly after 
reason ; let the public approbation follow us in that 
road, if it will; and as it wholly depends upon for- 
tune, we have no rule sooner to expect it by any 
other way than that. Though I would not follow 
the right way, because it is right, I should, however, 
follow it, for having experimentally found, that, at the 
end of the reckoning, it is commonly the most happy, 
and of the greatest utility. Dedit hoc providentia 
hominibus mu tins, ut honest a mag is jurarent : “ This 
“ gift Providence has given to man, that honest 
“ things should be most delightful.” The mariner 
said thus to Neptune, in a great storm, “ O God, 
“ thou mayest save me if thou wilt, and, if thou wilt, 
“ thou mayest destroy me ; but I will steer my rud- 
** der true.” I have seen, in my time, a thousand men 
of supple mongrel natures, and who no one doubted 
but they were more, worldly wise than I, ruin them- 
selves where I have saved myself: 

Risi successus posse carere dolos.* 

I laugh’d to see their unsuccessful wiles. 

Paulus yEmilius, going upon the glorious expedi- 
tion of Macedonia j above all things charged the peo- 
ple of Rome, ** not to speak of his actions during 
“ his absence.”. What a disturbance is the licence 
of judgments to great affairs! every one has not the 
constancy of Fabius, to oppose common, adverse, 
and injurious tongues, who rather suffered his autho- 
rity to be dissected by the vain fancies of man, than 
to fail in his duty, with a favourable reputation, and 
popular applause. 

Praise and There is I know not what natural sweetness in 
reputation hearing, a main’s self commended ; but we are a great 
high a'° 0 deal toQ fond of it : 

price, •Lauduri baud metuam , neque enim mihi cornea fibra est, 

* 

* OvkL Ep. Penelopes ad Ulyssem. 
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SIS 


Sed recti finemqne extremumque esse recuso 
JEuge tuum, et belle. — ■ ■ * 

1 fear not to be prais’d, I must confess. 

My heart is not of horn ; but, ne’ertheless, * 

I must deny the only end and aim 
Of doing well is to hear man exclaim, 

O noble act ! eternal be thy fame ! 

I care not so much what I am in the opinion of 
others, as what I am in my own : I would be rich 
of myselfj and not by borrowing. Strangers see no- 
thing but events and outward appearances ; every 
body can set a good face on the matter, when they 
have trembling and terror within. They do not see 
my heart, they only see my countenance. It is with 
good reason that men decry the hypocrisy that is in 
war ; for what is more easy to an old soldier, than 
to step aside from dangers, and to bluster, when he 
has no more heart than a chicken ? There are so 
many ways to avoid hazarding a man’s own person, 
that men have deceived the world a thousand times, 
before they arc engaged in a real danger ; and, even 
then, finding themselves at a nonplus, they can 
make shift, for that time, to conceal their apprehen- 
sions, by setting a good face on the business, though 
the heart beats within ; and whoever had the use of 
the Platonic ring, which renders those invisible that 
wear it, if turned inward towards' the palm of the 
hand, a great many would, very often, hide them- 
selves when they ought most so appear ; and would 
repent being placed in so honourable 'a post, where, 
of necessity, they must be bold : 

Falsus honor juvat , et mendax infamia terret , 

Quem nisi mendosum , et mendacem 

Fake honour pleases, false rumours do disgrace 
And frighten : whom ? Dunces, and liars base. ' 

Thus we see how uncertain and doubtful are all the 
judgments that are founded upon, external appear- 
ances, and that there is not so sure a testimony as 

% 

* Fersius, sat. i. vcr. 47. f Hor. lib. i. epist. 16, Ter. 39, 40* 
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every man is to himself : in those others, how many 

f owder-monkeys have we companions of our glory ? 

le that stands firm in an open trench, what does he, 
in that, more than what fifty poor pioneers, who 
open the way for him, and cover it with their own 
bodies, for five pence a day, have done before him ? 

— Non quicquid turlida Roma 
Elevet, accedas , cxamenqve imprubum in ilia 
Castiges trutina, ncc te qucBsiveris extra.* 

Whatever muddy-headed Rome 

Extols or eensures, trust not to its doom ; 

Stand not to th’award of an ill-judging town. 

Nor by its falser scale adjust your own ; 

No, no, for other judgments ask no more , 

To know thyself, thyself alone explore. 

The extending and scattering our names into 
many mouths, we call aggrandising them ; we would 
have them there well received, and that this increase 
turn to their advantage, which is all that can be ex- 
cusable in this design ; but the excess of this disease 
proceeds so for, that many covet to have a name, be 
it what it will. Trogus Pompeius says of Herostra- 
tus, and Titus Livius of Manlius Capitolinus,t “ That 
“ they were more ambitious of a great reputation, 
** than a good one.” This vice is very common : 
we are more solicitous that men speak of us, than 
how they speak ; and it is enough, for us, that our 
names are often mentioned, be it after what manner 
it will. It should seem, that to be known, is, in 
some sort, to have a man’s life, and its duration, in 
another’s keeping. I, for my part, hold, that I am 
not but in myself ; and of that other life of mine, 
which lies in the knowledge of my friends, to consi- 
der it naked and simply in itself, 1 know very well, 
that I am sensible of no fiuit nor enjoyment of it, 
but by the vanity of a fantastic opinion j and, when 
1 shall be dead, I shall be much less sensible of it ; 
and if I shall, withal, absolutely lose the use of those 
* 

* Persius, sat. i. ver. 5, <Src, f Tit Liy. lib. yi. cap. 11. 
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real advantages, that, sometimes, accidentally follow 
it, I shall have no more handle whereby to take 
hold of, or to reach to me : for, to expert that my 
name should be advanced by it, in the first place, I 
have no name that is enough my own ; of two that I 
have, one is common to all my race, and even to others 
also : there is one family at Paris and Montpelier, 
whose surname is Montaigne ; another in Brittany, 
and another Montaigne in Xaintonge. The trans- 
position of one syllable only will so confound our 
affairs, that I shall, perhaps, share in their glory, 
and they in my shame ; and, moreover, my an- 
cestors nave, formerly, been surnamed Eyquem, a 
a name that borders on that of a family weN known 
in England : as to my other name, every one may 
take it that will : and so, perhaps, I may honour a 
porter in my own stead. Besides, though I had a 
particular distinction by myself, what can it distin- 
guish when I am no more ? Can it point out and fa- 
vour annihilation : 

Nunc It-i'ior cippus von imprimit ossa, 

Laiulat posteritas , mmc von e man Unis itlis , 

Nunc non ? tumulo fortunalaquc favilla 
Nasauilur viola; ? * 

Will, after this, thy monumental stones 
Press with less weight upon thy rotted bones ? 

Posterity commends thee : happy thou ! 

Will not thy manes such a gift bestow, 

As to make violets from thy ashes grow ? 

But of this I have spoken elsewhere. As to what 
remains, in a great battle, where ten thousand men 
are maimed or killed, there are not fifteen that are 
taken notice of: it must be some very eminent great- 
ness, or some circumstance of great importance, which 
fortune has tacked to it, that must signalise a pri- 
vate action, not of a musketeer only, but of a great 
captain ; for to kill a man, or tw r o, or ten, to expose 
a man’s self bravely to death, is indeed something 
to every one of us, because we all run the hazard ; 

* Peri. sat. i. ver. 37. 
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but as for the world in the general, they are things 
so common, so many of them are every day seen, 
and there must, of necessity, be so many of the same 
kind, to produce any notable effect, that we cannot 
expect any particular renown from them : 

- — Casus mult is flic cognilus, ac jam 
TrltuSy et e medio Jortunce ductus acervo* 

Many have known this, case, which now, worn old. 

With common acts of fortune is enroll’d. 

Of so many thousands of valiant men that have 
died,* within these fifteen hundred years, in France, 
with their swords in their hands, not a hundred have 
come to our knowledge : the memory, not of the 
commanders only, but of the battles and victories, is 
buried. The fortunes of above half of the world, 
for want of a record, stir not from their place, and 
vanish without duration. If 1 had unknown events 
in my possession, I should think, with great ease, to 
out-do those that are recorded in examples of every 
kind. Is it not strange, that, even of the Greeks and 
Romans, amongst so many writers and witnesses, 
and so many rare and noble exploits, so few arc ar- 
rived at our knowledge ? 

Ad nos vix tenuis fnma> perlalitur aura A 

Which fame to these our times has scarce brought down. 

The Muses It will be much ifj a hundred years hence, it be re- 
imtob^the membered, in gross, that, in our times, there were 
Laced*, civil wars in France. The Lacedaemonians entering 
mud* why*, into battle, sacrificed to the Muses, to the end that 
their actions might be well and worthily written ; 
looking upon it as a divine and no ordinary favour, 
that brave acts should find witnesses that could give 
them life and remembrance. Do we expect, that, 
at every musket-shot we receive, and at every hazard 
we run, there must be a register ready to record 
them ? Besides, a hundred registers may enrol them, 

0 

* Juv. sat. xiii. vcr. 9, 10. „ 
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whose commentaries will not last above three days, 
and never come to the sight of any reader. We have 
not the thousandth part of the ancient writings ; it 
is Fortune that gives them a shorter or longer life, 
according to her favour ; and we may well doubt, 
whether those we have be not the worst, having not 
seen the rest. Men do not f write histories of, things 
of so little moment : a u man must have been general 
in the conquest of ah* empire, or a kingdom ; he 
must have won two and fifty set battles, and always 
the weakest in number of men, as Caesar did. Ten 
thousand brave fellows, and several great captains 
lost their lives, gallantly and courageously, in his 
service, whose names lasted no longer than their 
wives and children lived : 

Quos fama ohnra recpndit.* 

Whom time has not deliver’d o’er to fame. 

Even of those we see behave the best ; three months, 
or three years after they have been knocked on the 
head, they arc no more spoken of than if they had 
never been. 

Whoever will justly consider, what kind of men, wimt sort 
and what sort of actions are recorded, with honour, “hafis\h« 
in history, will find, that there are few actions, and reinei.i’- 
very few persons, of our times, who can there tT.cT;,' 
pretend any right. How many worthy men have we P res, ‘ i '' v t 
seen survive their own reputation, who have seen tlic'“ 90 ‘ 
honour and glory, most justly acquired in their youth, 
extinguished in their own presence ? And for three 
years of this fantastic and imaginary existence, are 
we to go and throw away our true essential life, 
and engage ourselves to a perpetual death? The 
sages propose to themselves a nobler and more just 
end to so important an enterprise. Rectc facli , fe- 
cisse merces est : officii fructus , ip.su m nfficium est ;t 
“ The reward of a thing well done is to have done 

it: the fruit of a good office is the office itself ’* 


* i’Eneid. lib. v. ver. 302. 
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It were, perhaps, excusable in a painter, or any other 
artisan, or even in a rhetorician, or a grammarian, to 
endeavour to raise themselves a name by their works ; 
but the actions of virtue are too noble in themselves 
to seek any other reward than from their own value, 
and especially to seek it in the vanity of human judg- 
ment. 

my the. If this false opinion, nevertheless, be of that use 

probation" to the public, as to keep men in their duty ; if the 
®“j»|;“ obe people are thereby stirred lip to virtue; if princes 
' are touched to see the world bless the memory of 
Trajan,' and abominate that of Nero; if it moves 
them to see the dame of that great beast, once so 
• . terrible and dreaded, so freely cursed and reviled by 
, every school boy, let it, in the name of God, in- 
crease, and be, as much as possible, cherished among 
us. And Plato, bending his whole endeavour to 
make his citizens virtuous, also advises them, not to 
despise the good esteem of the people ; and says, 
tt That it falls out, by a certain divine inspiration, 
“ that even the wicked themselves, oft-times, as well 
“ by word as opinion, can rightly distinguish the 
** virtuous from the wicked.” This person, and his 
tutor, are marvellous bold artificers, to add divine 
operations and revelations wherever human force is 
wanting : aryi, perhaps, for this reason it was, that 
Timon, railing at him, called him, “ The great forger 
“ of miracles.” Ut tragici poet a confugiunt ad 
dcurrij cum cxplicarc argumenti exit urn non pommt :* 
“ As tragic poets fly to some god, when they are 
“ at a loss to wind up their . piece.” Seeing that 
men, by their insufficiency, cannot pay themselves 
well enough with current money, let the counterfeit 
be superadded : it is a wajrihat has been practised by 
all the legislators;: and there is np government that 
has not some mixture, either of ceremonial vanity, 
or of false opinion, which serves for a curb to keep 
people in their duty : it is for this that most of them 

* Cic. de Nat Deor. lib. i. cap. 20. 
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have their febnlous originals and beginnings, and so 
enriched wfth, supernatural mysteries : it is this that 
has given cretjit to' false religions, and caused them 
to be countenanced by men of understanding ; and 
for this that Numa and Scrtorius, to possess their 
men with, a better opinion ,,of them, pretended, one, 
that the rtymph Egeria, the other, that his- white 
hind, brought them all their resolutions from the • 
gods. The authority that Nunja gave td his laws, 
under, the sanction of this goddess’s patronage, Zo- 
roaster, legislator of the Bactrians and .^Persians, gave 
to his, under the name of the god Oromazjs ; Tris- 
megistus, legislator of the Egyptians, under that of 
Mercury ; Zambooxis, legislator ?of the Scythians, 
under that' of Vesta ; Charondas, legislator of the 
Chalcedonians, under that of Saturn 5 Minos, legis- 
lator of the Cretans, under that of Jupiter ; Lycur- 
gus, legislator of the Lacedaemonians, under that .of 
Apollo; and Draco and Solon, legislators of the 
Athenians, under that of Minerva. And every go- 
vernment has a god at the head of it ; others falsely, 
that truly which Moses set over the Jews at their de- 
parture out of Egypt. The religion of the Bidoins, as 
the Sieur de Joinville reports,* amongst other things, 
enjoined a belief “ That the soul of .him, amongst 
“ them, who died for his prince, went into another 
“ more happy body, more beautiful *hnd more ro- 
“ bust than the former by which means they 
much more willingly-veaty^ed. their lives : 

In ferrnm mens prema viris , animeeque capaces 
Mortis , et ignavum est rcditurce par cere vitce.f 

Eager for wounds, with thirst of death they burn. 

Lavish of life that happier will return. 

This is a very comforta^fe belief, however erroneous 
it is. Every nation has many such examples of its 
own : but this suibject would require a treatise by it- 
self. 

• r „ 

» - i 

* In his Mertioirs, chap. 57, p. 357, 358. f Lucan, lib, i. ver>46L 
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The differ. To add one word more to my former discourse, I 
tween that would advise the ladies no more to call that honour, 
2-*^ which is but their duty, Ut enim consuetudo loquitur , 
honour*™* id solum dicitur honestum , quod est populari Jama 
dSt th * ir gloriosum :* “ According to the vulgar style, that 
U J “ only ft honourable, which has the public ap- 
“ plause:’* their duty is the grape, their honour 
but the outward husk. Neither Would I advise them 
to give that excuse as payment for their denial : for 
I suppose, that theit intentions, their desire, and 
will, which are things wherein their honour is not at 
all concerned, as nothing of it appears externally, 
are much better regulated' than the effects : 


Quee quia non liceat, non fac'd , ilia facil .* 

She, who sins not, because ’tis against law. 

Is chaste no farther than she’s kept in awe. 

The offence both towards God, and in the con- 
science, would be as great to desire, as to do it : 
and, besides, they are actions so secret of themselves, 
as would be very easily kept from the knowledge of 
others, wherein the honour consists ; if they had no 
other respect to their duty, and to the affection they 
bear to chastity for its own sake : every woman of 
honour rather chooses to wound her honour, than 
her conscience. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of Presuniplion. 

T HERE is another sort of glory, which is the hav- 
ing too good an opinion of our oWn merit. It is an 
inconsiderate affection, with which we flatter our- 
selves, and that represents us to - ourselves other than 


# 

* Cic. de Fin. lib. ii. cap. 15/ f Ovid. Amor. lib. iii. cl. *, vet. ♦. 
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what we truly are : like the passion of love, that 
lends beauties and graces to the object of it ; and 
makes' those who are caught with it, by a depraved 
and corrupt judgment, consider the thing they love 
other and more perfect than it is. 

I would not, nevertheless, that a man, for fear of 
failing in this point, should mistake himself, or think 
-himself less than he is ; the judgment ought, in all 
things, to keep its prerogative : it is all the reason in 
the world he should discern, in himself, as well as in 
others, what truth sets before him ; if he be Caesar, The fear of 
let him boldly think himself the greatest captain in gXy of 
the world. We are nothing but ceremony ; cere- 
mony carries us away, and we leave the substance nTto^ve 
of things; we hold by the branches, and quit the HS to ° 
trunk. We have taught the ladies, to blush, when of o«r- 
they hear but that named, which they are not at all 
afraid to do : we dare not call our members by us from 
their right names, and yet are not afraid to em-™*^ 
ploy them in all sorts of debauchery. Ceremony for- known, 
bids us to express, by words, things that are lawful 
and natural, and we obey it : reason forbids us to do 
things unlawful and ill, and nobody obeys it. J find 
myself here fettered by the laws of ceremony ; for it 
neither permits a man to speak well of himself, nor 
ill. We will leave her there for this time. They 
whom fortune (call it good or ill) has made to pass 
their lives in some eminent degree, may, by their 
public actions, manifest what they are : but they 
whom she has only employed in the crowd, and of 
whom nobody will speak, if they do not speak for 
themselves, are to be excused, if they take courage 
to talk of themselves, to such who are concerned to 
know them» by the example of Lucilius : 

Hie velutfidis arcana sodalilms olim 
Crude bat lib is, neqve si mali cesserat, tisquam 
Decurrens i aJio neque si bene : quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descrijjta tabella 

Vita senis.* — 

* Hor. lib. ii. sat. 1, ver. 90, &C- 
J3 
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His secrets to his books he did commend, . 

As free as to his dearest bosom friend : 

Whether he wrote with, or against the grain. 

The old man’s life his verses do explain. 

lie committed to paper his actions and thoughts, 
and there pourtrayed himself such as he found him- 
self to be. Nec id Rut i Ho , et Scauro citra jidem , aut 
obtrcctationi J'uit : “ Nor were liutilius or Scaurus 
“ misbelieved or condemned for so doing.” 

M«*n - 1 I remember then, that, from my infancy, there 
particular was observed in me I know not what kind of car- 
riage and gesture that seemed to relish of foolish 
ofVii'siiiy pride. I will say this, in the first place, that it is 
prWc. not unlikely, that there are qualities and propensi- 
. ties so deeply implanted in us, that we have not the 
means to feel and know them : and of such natural 
inclinations the body is apt to retain a certain bent, 
without our knowledge or consent. It was affecta- 
tion that made Alexander carry his head on one side, 
and Alcibiades to lisp ; Julius Caesart scratched his 
head with oiic finger, which is the mark of a man 
possessed with uneasy thoughts ; and Cicero, as I 
remember, was wont to turn up his nose, a sign of 
a man given to scoffing : such motions as these may, 
imperceptibly, happen in us. There are other arti- 
ficial ones, which I meddle not with ; as salutations 
and congees, by which men, for the most part, un- 
justly acquire the reputation of being humble and 
courteous ; or, perhaps, humble out of pride. I 
am prodigal enough of my hat, especially in sum- 
mer, and never am so saluted, but I pay it again, 
from persons of what quality soever, unless they be 
in my pay. I should be glad that some princes, 
whom 1 know, would be more sparing of that cere- 
mony, and bestow that courtesy where it is more 
due; for, being so indiscreetly profuse of it, it is 
thrown away to no purpose, if it be without respect 

* 

* Tacit, in Vita Aqjicolap, cap. 1. 
f Plutarch, in the Life of Caesar, cap. 1* 
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of persons : amongst irregular countenances, let us 
not forget that severe one of the emperor Constan- 
tius,* who always, in public, held his head upright 
and straight, without bending or turning it on either 
side, not so much as to look upon those who saluted 
him on one side, planting his body in a stiff immove- 
able posture, without suffering it to yield to the mo- 
tion of his coach ; not daring so much as to spit, 
blow his nose, or wipe his face before people. I 
know not whether the gestures that were observed in 
me, were of this first quality, and whether I had 
really any secret propensity to this vice, as it might 
well be ; and I cannot be responsible for the swing 
of the body. 

But as to the motions of the soul, I must here Pr«nmp. 
confess what I am sensible of. This vanity consists pjCnfo^wo 
of two parts ; the setting too great a value upon parts, 
ourselves, and too little a value upon others. 

As to the one, methinks these considerations Montai gne 
ought, in the first place, to be of some weight. I devalue' 
feel myself importuned by an error of the soul, that his person 
displeases me, both as it is unjust, and the more, teuiou*' 
as it is troublesome : I attempt to correct it, but 1 
cannot root it out ; which is that I lessen the just 
value of things that I possess, and over-value others, 
because they are foreign, absent, arid none of mine. 

This humour spreads very far : as the prerogative of 
the authority makes husbands look upon their own 
wives with a vicious disdain, and many fathers their 
children, so do 1 : and, between two equal merits, 

I should always be swayed against my own : not so 
much that the jealousy of my preferment, and the 
bettering of my affairs troubles my judgment, and 
hinders me from satisfying myself, as because domi- 
nion, of itself, begets a contempt of what is our 
own, and over which we have an absolute command. 
Foreign governments, manners, and languages insi- 
nuate themselves into my esteem ; and I am very 


t Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxi. cap. 14. 
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sensible, that Latin allures me, by its dignity, to 
value it above its due, as happens to children, and 
the common sort of people. The economy, house, 
and horse of my neighbour, though no better than 
my own, I prize above my own, because they are 
not mine : besides that, 1 am very ignorant in my 
own affairs ; I admire the assurance that every one 
has of himself: whereas there is not, almost, any 
thing that I am sure I know, or that I dare be re- 
sponsible to myself that I can do : I have not my 
means of doing any thing stated and ready, and am 
only instructed after the effect, being as doubtful of 
my own force, as I am of another’s ; whence it 
comes to pass, that, if I happen to do any thing 
commendable, I attribute it more to my fortune 
than industry ; forasmuch as I design every thing by 
chance, and in fear. I have this also in general, 
that, of all the opinions antiquity has held of men 
in gross, I most willingly embrace, and most adhere 
to those that most contemn, vilify, and annihilate 
us. Methinks philosophy has never so fair a game 
to play, as when it falls upon our vanity and pre- 
sumption ; when it discovers man’s irresolution, 
weakness, and ignorance. I look upon the too good 
opinion, that man has of himself, to be the nursing 
mother of the falsest opinions, both public and pri- 
vate. Those people who ride astride upon the epi- 
cycle of Mercury, who see so far into the heavens, 
are worse to me than pickpockets : for, in my study, 
the subject of which is man, finding so great a va- 
riety of judgments, so profound a labyrinth of diffi- 
culties one upon another ; so great a diversity and 
uncertainty, even in the school of wisdom itself; 
you may judge, seeing those people could not be 
certain of the knowledge of themselves, and their 
own condition, which is continually before their 
eyes, and within them ; seeing they do not know 
bow that moves which they themselves move, nor 
how to give us a description of the springs they 
themselves govern and make; use of ; how can 1 be- 
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lieve them about the ebbing and flowing of the 
Nile ? ** The curiosity of knowing things has been 
“ given to man for a scourge,” says the holy scrip- 
ture. But, to return to what concerns myself, I 
think it very hard, that any other should have a 
meaner opinion of himself; nay, that any other 
should have a meaner opinion of me, than I have of 
myself I look upon myself as one of the common 
sort, saving in what I am obliged for to myself; 
guilty of the meanest and most popular defects, but 
not disowned or excused ; and do not value myself 
upon any other account, than because I know my 
own value. 

If I have any vanity, it is superficially infused into Momaign# 
me by the treachery of my constitution, and has no“J"^j dl ** 
body that my judgment can discern. I am sprin- with his 
kled, but not died : for, in truth, as to the produc- 
tions of the mind, no part of them, be it what it ^p^iaiiy 
will, ever satisfied me, and the approbation of others Jjj 
is no coin for me ; my judgment is tender and nice, 
especially in my own concern ; I feel myself float 
and waver by reason of my weakness. I have no- 
thing of my own that satisfies my judgment : my 
sight is clear and regular enough, but, in opening it, 
it is apt to dazzle, as I most manifestly find in 
poesy : I love it infinitely, and am able to give a to- 
lerable judgment of other men’s works : but, in 
good earnest, when I apply myself to it, it is so 
puerile, that I cannot endure myself. A man 
may play the fool in every thing else, but not in 
poetry : 

■ ■■■— Medioirilus esse puetis 

Non homines, non dii, non concessere columnce .* 

Nor men, nor gods, nor pillars ever deem 

Indifferent poets worthy of esteem. 

I would to God this sentence was writ over tha 
doors of all our printers, to forbid the entrance of 
so many rhymers : 


'• Horst, de Art. Poet. ver. 972 , 37 $. 
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- Verum 

Nihil securius est malo poeta.* 

— — But the tj-utli is, and all the critics show it, 

None’s more conceited than a sorry poet. 

The public Have not we such people ? Dionysius, the father, 
w"hich the ' valued himself so much upon nothing as his poetry, 
took'of ^ 01 y m P ic games, with chariots surpassing all 
Di’.m'sius’s others in magnificence, he sent also poets and musi- 
he cians to present his verses, with tents and pavilions 
the°t.mnt royally gilt, and hung with tapestry. When his 
•r Sicily, verses came to be recited, the grace and excellency 
of the pronunciation, at first, attracted the atten- 
tion of the people ; but when they, afterwards, 
came to reflect on the meanness of the composition, 
they disdained it, and their judgments, being more 
and more nettled, presently proceeded to fury, and 
ran to pull down, and tear all his pavilions to 
pieces. And forasmuch as his chariots never per- 
formed any thing to purpose in the racc,t and as the 
ship, which brought back his people, failed of mak- 
ing Sicily, and was, by the tempest, driven and 
wrecked upon the coast of Tarentum, they did cer- 
tainly believe the gods were incensed, as they them- 
selves were, against that paltry poem : and even 
the mariners, who escaped from the wreck, second- 
ed this opinion of the people ; to which the oracle 
that foretold his death, also seemed, in some mea- 
surej to subscribe ; which was, “ That Dionysius? 
“ should be near his end, when he should have 
“ overcome those who were better than himself'.’* 
This he interpreted of the Carthaginians, who sur- 
passed* him in power ; and, having war with them, 
often declined and moderated victory, lest he should 
incur the sense of this prediction : but he misunder- 
stood it ; for the god pointed at the time of the ad- 
vantage, that, by favour and injustice, he obtained 


* Mart. lib. xii. epig. 64-. 
f Diodorus-of Juicily, ,lib. xiv. cap.25* 
^ Id, ibid. lib. fcv, cap. 20. 
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&t Athens, over the tragic poets, better than him- 
self, having caused his own play, called the Leneians, 
to be acted in emulation ; presently after this victory 
he died, and partly of the excessive joy he conceived 
at the success of it. What I find tolerable of mine, 
is not so really, and in itself ; but in comparison of 
other worse things, that, I see, are well enough re- 
ceived : I envy the happiness of those that can 
please and hug themselves in what they do, for it 
is a very easy thing to be so pleased, because a man 
extracts that pleasure from himself, especially if he 
be constant in his self-conceit. 1 know a poet, 
against whom both the intelligent in poetry, and the 
ignorant, abroad and at home, both heaven and 
earth, exclaim, that he has no notion of it ; and 
yet, for all that, he has never a whit the worse opi- 
nion of himself, but is always falling upon some new 
piece, always contriving some nGw invention, and 
still persists, with so much the more obstinacy, as it 
only concerns himself to stand up in his own de- 
fence. 

My works are so far from pleasing me, that as oft mat 
as I review them, they disgust me : 

of his owi 

Cum relego, srripsisse pudef, quia plurima cerno, works. 

Me quoque qui fed, jtulice digna lini.* 

When I peruse, I blush at what I've writ. 

And think 'tis only for the fire lit. 

I have always an idea, in my mind, of a better form 
than that I nave made use of, but I cannot catch it, 
nor fit it to my purpose ; yet even that idea is but of 
the middle class ; by which I conclude that the pro- 
ductions of those rich and great geniuses, of former 
times, are very much beyond the utmost strength 
of my imagination, or nfy'wish. Their writings not 
only satisfy, but astonish and ravish me with admira- 
tion : I judge of their beauty, I see it, if not to per- . 
fection, yet so far, at least, as it is possible for me 

* Ovid, de Potito, lib. i. cleg. 6, ver. 15, 1G. 
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to aspire to. Whatever I undertake) I owe a sacri- 
fice to the Graces, as Plutarch says of some one, to 
cultivate their favour : 


— - — -- Si quid enim placet , 

Si quid dulce hominum sensibus iufiuit > 
Debentur lepidis omnia Gratiis. 

If aught cau ever please that I indite. 
If to men’s minds it ministers delight. 
All’s to the lovely Graces due. 


Mon- 
taigne’s 
*iy le. 


They abandon me throughout : all I write is rude, 
and wants polishing and beauty : I cannot set things 
off to the best advantage, my handling adds nothing 
to the matter ; for which reason I must have a sub- 
ject forcible, very copious, and that has a lustre of 
its own. If I pitch upon subjects that are popular 
and gay, it is to follow my own inclination, who do 
not affect a grave and ceremonious wisdom, as the 
world does ; and to make myself, not my style, more 
sprightly, which requires them rather grave and se- 
vere, at least", if I may call that a style which is 
rough and irregular phraseology, a vulgar jargon, 
and a proceeding without definition, division, or 
conclusion, and perplexed, like that of Amafanius 
and Rabirius.* I can neither please nor delight, 
much less ravish : the best story in the world is tar- 
nished by my handling. I cannot speak but in ear- 
nest, and am totally unprovided of that facility, 
which I observe in many of my acquaintance, of en- 
tertaining the first comers, and keeping a whole 
company in breath, or amusing the ears of a prince, 
with all sorts of discourse, without being weary; 
they never wanting matter, by reason of the faculty 
and grace they have in taking hold of the first thing 
that is started, and accommodating it to the humour 
and capacity of those with whom they have to do. 
Princes do not much affect solid discourses, nor I to 
tell stories. The first and easiest reasons, which are 


# 


* Cic. Acad. Quest, lib. i. cap. 2. 
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commonly the most liked, I know not how to em- 
ploy : I am a bad orator to the common sort : I am 
apt, of every thing, to say the utmost that I know. 
Cicero is of opinion, “ That,* in treatises of philo- 
“ sophy, the exordium is the hardest part which, 
if it be true, I am wise in sticking to the conclusion : 
and yet we are to know how to wind the string to 
all notes, and the sharpest is that which is the most 
seldom touched : there is, at least, as much perfec- 
tion in elevating an empty, as in supporting a 
weighty thing: a man must sometimes superficially 
handle things, and sometimes sift them to the bot- 
tom : I know, very well, that most men keep them- 
selves in this lower form, for not conceiving other- 
wise than by this surface ; but I likewise know, that 
the greatest masters, and Xenophon and Plato, often 
condescend to this low and popular manner of speak- 
ing and treating of things, and yet maintaining them 
with graces, which are never wanting to them. 

As to the rest, my language has nothing in it tliat 
is easy and fluent ; it is rough, free, and irregular ; 
and therefore best pleases my inclination, if not my 
judgment : but I very well perceive, that I some- 
times give myself too much rein ; and that, by en- 
deavouring to avoid art and affectation, I fall into 
it from another quarter : 

Brevis esse laloro, 

Olscurus Jit o. f — 

Striving to be concise, I prove obscure. 

Plato says, “ That neither the long nor the short 
** are properties that ever take away or give worth 
“ to language.” Should I attempt to follow the 
other more even, smooth, and regulated style, I 

* Montaigne only quotes this sentiment to ridicule Cicero, whom 
he treats rather as a fine orator than an acute philosopher, in which 
he was not much in the wrong ; for whoever nicely examines Ci- 
cero’s philosophical works, will easily see, that they are only the 
sentiments of Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Zeno, &c. elegantly and 
politely translated into Latin, 
f Horat. Art. Poet. ver. 25, 26. 
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should never attain to it ; and,, though the short 
round periods aqd cadences of Sallust best suit with 
my humour, yet I find Caesar greater and harder to 
imitate ; and though my inclination would rather 

J rompt me to imitate Seneca’s way of writing, yet 
nevertheless more esteem that of Plutarch. Both 
in silence and speaking, I simply follow my own na- 
tural way ; from whence, perhaps, it falls out that I 
am better at speaking than writing. Motion and 
action animate words, especially in those who lay 
about thein briskly, as I do, and grow hot. The 
comportment, the countenance, the voice, the robe, 
and the tribunal, may set off some things that of 
themselves would appear no better than prating.— 
Messala complains, in Tacitus,* of the “ Straight- 
“ ness of some garments in his time, and of the 
“ form of the rostra where the orators were to de- 


“ claim, which weakened their eloquence.” 

His French. My French tongue is corrupted, both in pronun- 
the dmirrt ciation and language, b) the barbarism of my coun- 
of his ua- try ; I never saw a man who was a native of any of 
tive coun- t j ie p rov i uces on this side of the kingdom, who had 
not the brogue of his place of birth, and which was 
not offensive to cars that were purely French ; yet 
it is not that I am so perfect in my Perigordin ; for 
I am iio more conversant in it than High Dutch, 
nor do I much care. 


Thetan- It is a language, like the rest about me on every 
fhafeoun- those of Poitou, Xaintongc, Angoulesine, Li- 
try. mosin, and Auvergne, a mixed, drawling, dirty lan- 


guage. 

The There is, indeed, above us, towards the moun- 

lauguage. ^ a i RS} a sort of Gascon spoke that I am mightily 
taken with, which is dry, concise, significant, and, 
in truth, a more manly and military language than 
any other I am acquainted with ; as nervous, potent, 
and pertinent, as the French is graceful, delicate, 
and copious. 


f 

* In his dialogue, “ De Causis corruptee Eloquentia,” »ub fmero. 
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As to the Latin, which was given me for my irio-with what 
ther-tongue, I have, by disuse, lost the faculty off^nH the 
speaking it, and indeed of writing it too, wherein I i^an. 
formerly excelled ; by which you may see how in- 
considerable I am on that side. 

Beauty is a thing of great esteem in the corre- The ad van. 
spondence amongst men ; it is the principal means 'beauty of* 
of acquiring the favour and good-liking of one ano- ‘he body, 
tlier, and no man is so barbarous and morose that 
does not perceive himself, in sonic sort, struck 
with its comeliness. The body has a greatt share in 
our being, has an eminent place there, and there- 
fore its structure and composition are of very just 
consideration. They who go about to disunite and 
separate our two principal parts from one another, 
are to blame; we must, on the contrary, unite and 
rejoin them. We must command the soul not to 
withdraw to entertain itself apart,' not to despise 
and abandon the body (neither can she do it, but by 
some ridiculous counterfeit) ; but to unite licrsclf 
close to it, to embrace, cherish, assist, govern, and 
advise it, and to bring it back, and set it into the 
true way when it wanders ; in sum, to espouse and 
be a husband to it, forasmuch as their effects do not 
appear to be diverse and contrary, but uniform and 
concurring. Christians have a particular instruction 
concerning this connection, for they know, that the 
divine justice embraces this society and conjunction 
of body and soul, even to the making the body ca- 
pable of eternal rewards, and that God has an eye 
to every man’s ways, and will have him to receive 
entire the chastisement or reward of his actions. — 

The sect of the Peripatetics, of all others the most 
sociable, attributes to wisdom this sole care, equally 
to provide for and procure the good of these two 
associate parts ; and the other sects, in not suffi- 
ciently applying themselves to the consideration of 
this union, show themselves to be partial, one for 
the body and the other for the soul, with equal fcr- 
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ror ; and to have lost their subject, which is Man ; 
and their guide, which they generally confess to be 
Nature. The first distinction that ever was amongst 
men, and the first consideration that gave some pre- 
eminence over others, it is likely, was the advantage 
of beauty : 

■ Agros divtsere , atque dedere 
Pro facie aijusaue , et viribvs , ivgenioque • 

Nam facies mult um valifit , viresque vigelant.* 

• r ■ ■ Then steady bounds 

Mark’d out to cv’ry man his private grounds ; 

Each had Ins proper share, each one was fit. 

According to his beauty, strength, or wit ; 

For beauty then and strejpjtli had most command. 

Mob. ( Now I am something lower than the middle stature ; 
itaturef&c. a defect that is not only disagreeable, but inconve- 
nient, especially to those who are in office and com- 
mand, for want of the authority derived from a 
graceful presence and a majestic stature. C. Marius 
did not, willingly, list any soldiers under six feet 
high. The courtier has, indeed, reason to desire a 
common stature in the person he is to make, rather 
than any other, and to reject all strangeness that 
should make him be pointed at ; but, in choosing, if 
it be necessary, in this mediocrity, to have him ra- 
ther below than above the common standard, I would 
not have a soldier to be so. “ Little men,” says 
Aristotle, “ are very pretty, but not handsome ; 
“ the greatness of soul is discovered in a great 
** body, as beauty is in a large tall one. The Ethi- 
“ opians and Indians,” says he, “ in choosing their 
“ kings and magistrates, had a special regard to the 
“ beauty and stature of their persons.” They had 
reason, for it creates respect in those that follow 
them > and to see a leader of a brave and godly sta- 
ture march at the head of a battalion strikes a terror 
into the enemy : 


* Lucre*. 1$. v. rer. 1109. 
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Jbsg infer primos prcestanli corpore Turnus, 

Pertitur, arma teams , et toto vertice supra esl.* 

The graceful Turnus, tallest by the head, 

Shaking his arms, himself the warriors led. 

Our holy and heavenly King, of whom every cir- 
cumstance is most carefully, and with the greatest 
religion and reverence, to be observed, has not him- 
self refused bodily recommendation, Speciosus forma 
pree Jiliis hominum : “ He is fairer than the children 
“ of men.”t And Plato, with temperance and forti- 
tude, requires beauty in the conservators of his Re- 
public. It would vex you, that a man should apply 
himself to you, amongst your servants, to inquire 
where Monsieur is, and^that you should only have 
the remainder of the compliment of the hat that is 
made to your barber or your secretary ; as it hap- 
pened to poor Philopoemen, who arriving the first of 
all his company at an inn where he was expected, 
the hostess, who knew him not, and saw him a 
mean-looking man,t employed him to help her maids 
to draw a little water, or make a fire against Philo- 
pcemen’s coming: the gentlemen of his train ar- 
riving presently after, and surprised to see him busy 
in this fine employment (for he failed not to do as 
he had been bid) asked him, “ What he was doing 
“ there ?” “ I am,” said he, “ paying the penalty of 
“ my ugliness.” The , other beauties belong to the 
women, but the beauty of stature is the only beauty 
of the men. Where there is a lowness of stature, 
neither the largeness and roundness of the forehead, 
nor fair lovely eyes, nor the moderate size of the 
nose, nor the littleness of the ears and mouth, nor 
the evenness and whiteness of the teeth, nor the 
thickness of a well-set brown beard, shining' like the 
husk of a chesnut, nor curled hair, nor the just pro- 
portion of the head, nor a fresh complexion, nor a 


* Virg. .ffineid, lib. vii. ver. 783, &c. 
f Psal. xlv. ver. 2. 

J In the Life of Philopoemen, by Plutarch, chap. L 
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pleasing air of the face, nor*a body without any of- 
fensive scent, nor the just proportion of limbs, can 
make a handsome man. 

'The m. I am, as to the rest, strong and well knit ; my 
Ihape, air, face * s not puffed, but full ; my complexion between 
’ ’jovial and melancholic, moderately sanguine and 
hot : 

Unde rigenl sells mihi crura, et pectora vittis.* 

Whence ’tis my thighs so rough and bristled are. 

And that my breast is so thick-set with hair. 

My health vigorous and sprightly, even to a well ad- 
vanced age, and rarely troubled with sickness.— 
Such 1 was, I say, for I do not make any reckoning 
of myself now that I am engaged in the avenues of 
old age, being already past forty : 

Minutatim vires, el rolur adultum 

Frangit, et in partem pejorem lic/uitur atlas . f 

Thence, by degrees, our strength melts all away, 

And trcach’rous age creeps on, and things decay. 

‘ What I -shall, be from this time forward will be 
but a half being, and no more me ; I* every day 
escape and steal away from- myself: 

Singula dc nobis ami preedantur euntes.% 

Every year steals something from us. 

Montaigne Agility and address I nearer had, and yet am the 
iithsome, son of a very active and sprightly father, who con- 
aiid, in go- tinued to be so to an extreme old age ; I have sel- 
-ward, yet dom known any man of his condition his equ$L in 
f onr° f and bodily exercises ; as I have seldom met with any 
coaid take who have not excelled me, except in running, at 
£e had'a** 1 which I was pretty good. In music or singing, for 
miud i« it which I have a very unit” voice, or t£» play on any 
sort of instrument, they could never teach me any 
thing. In dancing, tennis, or wrestling, I could 
never arrive to more than an ordinary pitch ; in 

•* Mart. lib. ii. ep. 86, ver. 5. f Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 1130. 

$ Her. lib. ii. ep. 2, ver. 65. 
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swimming, fencing, vaulting, and leaping to- none 
at all. My hands a^e so benumbed that l eap only 
Yf rite $o as tfl read it myself 1 ; so that I had rather 
mend what J have scribbled, tb an t9 take the trouble 
to write it pyet fair ; and I do not read much better 
than I write. I pannot handsomely fold up a letter, 
nor could ever make a pen, or carve at tabled nor 
saddle a horse, nor carry a hawk and fly her, nor 
call the dogs, nor speak to birds, nor horses. Jn 
fine, my bodily qualities are very well suited to those 
of my soul ; there is nothing sprightly, only a full 
and firm vigour : I am patient enough of labour 
and pains, provided I go voluntarily to the work, 
and only so long as my own desire prompts me 
to it : 


Molliter qusterum studio fallente laborem.* 

Whilst the delight makes you ne’er mind the pain. 

Otherwise, if I am not allured with some pleasure, 
or have any other guide than my own pure and free 
inclination, I am therein good for nothing ; for I 
am of a humour that, life and health excepted, 
there is* nothing for which I will beat my brains, 
and that I will purchase' at the price of vexation and 
constraint : 

— Tavt i mild non sit opaci 

Omnis arena Tagt, quodque in mare voluitur aurum.f 
Rich Tagus’ sands so~dear I would not buy. 

Nor all the riches in the sea that lie. 

Beipg extremely idle, and quite unrestrained both 
by nature and art, I would as willingly lend a man 
my blood as my pains. I have a soul free and en- 
tirely its own, and accustomed to guide itself after 
its own fashion ; and having hitherto never had 
either master or gpvernor set over me, I have walked 
as far as I would, and the pace that best pleased 

* Hor. lib. ii. sat. 9, yer. 12. f Juv. sat. iii. ver. 54, 55. 
VOL. II. Z * 
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He was 
contented 
with his 
condition. 


myself; this is 'it that has rendered me effeminated 
and of no use to any but myself. 

And, for my part, there was no need of forcing 
my heavy and lazy disposition ; for being born to 
such a fortune as I had reason to be contented with 
(a reason, nevertheless, which a thousand others of 
my acquaintance would have rather made use of for a 
plank upon which to pass over to a higher fortune, 
to tumult and disquiet), I sought for no more, and 

also got no more : 

. . . -.'W v 

Non agimur tumidis vmtit, Jiquilone secundo , 

Non iamen adversis cetatem ducimus Austris : 

Virilus, ingenio, specie, virlule, loco , re, 

Extremi primorum, extremis usque primes.* 

I am not wafted by the swelling gales 
Of winds propitious, with expanded sails ; 

Nor yet expos’d to tempest bearing strife. 

Adrift to struggle through the ways of life ; 

For health, wit, virtue, honour, wealth, I’m cast 
Behind the foremost, but bcfoie the last. 

I wanted but a competency to content me ; which, 
nevertheless, is a government of soul, to take it 
right, equally difficult in all sorts of conditions, and 
which, by custom, we see more easily found in want 
than abundance ; forasmuch, perhaps, as, according 
to the course of our other passions, the desire of 
riches is more sharpened by the use we make of 
them, than by the need we 1 p^ve of them, and the 
virtue of moderation more rare than that of patience. 
I never had any thing to desire, but quietly to enjoy 
the estate that God, by his bounty, had put into 
my hands ; I have never known any work that was 
troublesome, and have had little to manage besides 
my own affairs ; or, if I have, it has been upon con- 
dition to manage them at my own leisure, and after 
my own method, they having been committed to 
my trust by such as had a confidence in me, that did 


* Ilor. lib. ii. ep. 2, ver. 201. 
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not importune me, and that knew me well ; for 
men of experience will get service out of a resty 
and broken-winded horse. 

I was trained up from a child after a gentle and »» 
free manner, and, even then, exempt from any ri- licTie^mT 
gorous subjection ; all this has helped me to a com- indolcnt f 
plexion delicate and careless, even to such a degree 
that I love to have my losses, and the disorders 
wherein I am concerned, concealed from me ; in 
the account of my exp'enses I put down what my 
negligence costs me to feed and maintain it : 

Ilcec nempc super sunt, 

Quce dominum j'ullunt, (jute fmifint furilms.* 

Where no superfluous wealth unknown 

To its rich lord,! that thieves may make their own. 

I do not care to know what I have, that I may be 
less sensible of my loss ; I intreat those that live 
with me, where affection and good deeds are want- 
ing, to deceive me, and put me off with something 
that may look tolerably well. For want of resolution 
enough to support the shock of the adverse acci- 
dents to which we are subject ; and seriously apply- 
ing myself to the management of my affairs, I in- 
dulge this opinion as much as I can, wholly leaving 
it all to fortune ; to take all things at the worst, and 
to resolve to bear that worst with meekness and pa- 
tience ; that is the only thing I aim at, and to which 
I apply my whole meditation ; in danger, I do not 
so much consider how I shall escape it, as of how 
little importance it is whether I escape it or no ; 
should I be left dead upon the place, what matter ? 

Not being to govern events I govern myself, and 
apply myself to them, if they do not apply them- 
selves to me. I have no great art to turn off, escape 
from, or to force, fortune, and wisely to guide and 

• Hor. lib. i. ep. 6, ver. 4.5. 

-f- Here Montaigne diverts Horace’s words from their true s£nse, 
to adapt them to his own thought. 

Z 2 
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incline things to my own bias ; I have yet less pa- 
tience to undergo the troublesome and painful care 
therein required ; and the most uneasy condition 
for me is to be kept in suspense on urgent Occasions, 
and to be agitated between hope and fear. 

Be was an Deliberation, even in things of lightest moment, 
d"ubLa- is very troublesome to me; and I find my mind 
***"• more put to it, to undergo the various tumbling and 
tossing of doubt and consultation, than to set up 
its rest, and to acquiesce in whatever shall happen 
after the die is thrown. Few passions break my 
sleep ; but, of deliberations, the least disturbs me. 
As, in the roads, I willingly avoid those that are 
sloping and slippery, and put myself into the beaten 
track, how dirty or deep soevever, where I can fall 
no lower, and there seek my safety ; so I love mis- 
fortunes that are purely so, such as do not torment 
and teaze me with the uncertainty of their growing 
better ; but, at the fir p. h, plunge me directly 
into the worst that can be ^ected • 

Dulia plus torquent mala * 

Doubtful ills do plague us worst. 

In events, I carry myself like a man, in the conduct 
of them like a child ; the fear of the fall more 
Shakes me than the fall itself ; it will not quit cost. 
The covetous man fares worse with his passion than 
the poor man, and the jealous man than the cuck- 
old ; and a person oft-times loses more by defending 
his vineyard than if he gave it up. The lowest 
walk is the safest, it is the seat of constancy ; you 
have there need of no otte but yourself, it is there 
founded, and wholly stands Upon its own basis. — 
•Has not this example, of a gentleman very well 
known, some air of philosophy in it ? He married, 
being well advanced in years, having spent his youth 
in good-fellowship, a great talker, and a free joker ; 
and calling to mind how much the subject of cuck- 


* Sencc. Agamemfion, act iii. jc. 1, Ver. 29. 
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oldom had given him occasion to talk of and banter 
others, in order to -prevent them from pacing him in 
his own coin, he married a wife from a place where 
any man may have flesh for his money : “ .Good- 
“ morrow whore ; good-morrow cuckold an$ 
there was not any thing wherewith he more com- 
monly and openly entertained those that came to see 
him, than with this design of his, by which he stop- 
ped the private muttering of mockers, and -blunted 
the edge of this reproach. 

~ As to ambition, which is neighbour, or rather Disgusted 
daughter, to presumption, fortune, to advance me, 
must have come and taken me by the hand; for to cause of iu 
trouble myself for an uncertain hope, and to have “" certa, “* 
submitted myself to all the difficulties that accom- 
pany those who endeavour to bring themselves into 
credit, in the beginning of their progress, is what I 
never could have done : 

Spern pr'dio ?„,« emo.* 

I W'U not purchase ho t ,c with money. 

I apply myself to what I see, and to what I have in 
my hand, and scarce stir out of my harbour : 

Alter remus aquas, alter tibi radul arenas .+ 

Into the sea I plunge one oai. 

And with the other rake the shore. 

Besides a man rarely .arrives to these advancements, 
but in first hazarding what he has of his own ; and 
I am of . opinion, that if a man have sufficient to 
maintain him in the condition wherein he was born 
and bred, it is -a great folly to hazard that upon the 
uncertainty of augmenting it. He to whom fortune 
■has .denied whereon to set his foot, and a quiet and 
composed establishment, is to be excused if he ven- 
tures what be has ; because, happen what will, ne- 
cessity puts him upon shifting for himself : 


* Tercnt. Adclph. act ii. sc. 2, vcr. 11. 
-{- Prop. : lib. iii. pi. 3, ver. 23. 
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Captenda rebus in itialis prceccps via est .* 

A desperate case must have a desperate course. 

I rather excuse a younger brother to expose what 
his friends have left him to the courtesy of fortune, 
than him with whom the honour of his family is 
entrusted, who cannot be necessitous but by his 
own fault. I found a much shorter and more easy 
way, by the advice of the good friends I had in my 
younger days, to free myself from any such ambi- 
tion, and to sit still : 

Cui fit conditio dulcis, sine pulvere palmce.\ 

Too happy in his country scat, 

To gain the palm with dust and sweat. 

Judging also rightly enough of my own abilities, 
that they were not capable of any great matters, 
and calling to mind the saying of the late chancellor 
Olivier, “ That the French were like monkies, that 
“ climb up a tree from branch to branch, and never 
“ stop till they come to the highest, and there show 
“ their breech.” 

Turpe est. quod nequens rapiti committcrc pondus, 

Kt pressum inflexo max dare terga genu.'X 

It is a shame to load the shoulders so, 

That they the burden cannot undergo ; 

And, the knees bending with the weight, to quit 
The pond’rous load, and turn the back to it. 

I should find the best qualities I have useless in 
these times ; my easy behaviour would have been 
called weakness and negligence ; my faith and con- 
science, scrupulosity and superstition ; my liberty 
and freedom would have been reputed troublesome, 
inconsiderate, and rash : “ 111 luck is goods for 
“ something.” It is good to be born in a very de- 
praved age ) for so, in comparison of others, you 

* Senec. Agamem. act ii. ver. 47. 

f Horat. lib. i. epist. 1, ver. 51. 

% Propert. Kb. iii. cl. 9, ver. 5, 6. 
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shall be reputed virtuous very cheap. He that, in 
our days, is a parricide and a sacrilegious person, is 
an honest man, and a man of honour : 

Nunc si depositum non inficiatur amicus , 

Si reddat velercm cum tota cenigine ftdlem, 

Prodigiosa fide r, el Tuscis digna libellis , 

Quceque coronata histrari debeat agna.* 

Now if a friend infringes not his trust, 

But the old purse restores with all its rust ; 

’Tis a prodigious faith, that ought, in gold. 

Amongst the Tuscan annals be enroll’d ; 

And a crown’d lamb should on the altar bleed. 

In honour of the meritorious deed. 

Never was there a time or place wherein princes 
might expect more certain or greater rewards for 
their virtue and justice. The first that shall make it 
his business to get himself into favour and esteem 
by those ways, I am much deceived if he do not 
fairly get the start of his companions. Force and 
violence can do some things, but not all ; we see 
merchants, country justices, and artisans, go cheek 
by jowl with the best gentry in valour and military 
knowledge ; they perform honourable actions, both 
public and private ; they tight duels, and defend 
towns in our present w r ars. A prince stifles his re- 
nown in this crowd ; let him shine bright in huma- 
nity, truth, loyalty, temperance, and especially in 
justice ; characters rare and almost unknown ; it is 
by the sole good-will of the people that he can do 
his business, and no other qualities can attract their 
good-will like those, as being of greatest utility to 
them. Nil est tam populare quam boni/as :t “ No- 
“ thing is so popular as goodness.” By this propor- 
tion I had been great and rare, as I find myself now 
a pigmy, and vulgar in proportion to some past 
ages ; wherein, if other better qualities did not con- 
cur, it was common to sec a man moderate in his 


* Juv. sat. xiii. ver. 60, Sec. 
f Cicero pro Ligario, cap. 12. 
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revengfcs, teentl’e in resenting injuries, true to his 
word, neither double, nor supple, nor accom'modat- 
ing his faith to the frill of Others, knd the turns of 
times : I would rather see all affairs go to wreck and 
ruin than falsify my faith to secure them. 

Dissimuia- For as to this virtue of hypocrisy and dissimula- 
odiou" tion, which is nOtv in so “great retpfeSt, I mortally 
v!c", U wh.ch hale it ; and of all vices find hone tlikt show such 
Mdtn'he baseness and meanness of spirit ; it is a cowardly 
utmost ab- and servile humour for a man to hide and disguise 
horrent*. j 1 j mse }f under a vizdir, and not dare to show himself 
what he is. By this our followers are trained up to 
treachery ; being brought up to speak what is not 
true, they make no conscience of a lie *, a generous 
heart ought not to give the lie to its own thoughts, 
but will make itself seen within, Whetfe all is go6d, 
or, at least, humane. Aristotle reputes it “ The 
** office of magnanimity Openly and professedly to 
«* love and hate, to judge and speak frith all free- 
“ dom ; and not to value the approbation or dislike 
“ of others, at the expense of truth.” Apollo- 
nius said, “ It Was for slaves to lie, and for freemen 
“ to speak truth.” It is the chief and fundamental 
part of virtue ; we must love it for its bwn sake ; Tie 
that speaks the truth, becabSe he is otherwise obliged 
so to do, and because he serves, and that is not 
afraid to lie, when it signifies nothing to any body, 
i, v in K con- is not sufficiently true. My Soul naturally abomj- 
deaine‘i. nates lying, and hates the very thought of it ; I 
have an inward bashfulness, and a smart remorse, if 
ever a lie escapes me, as sometimes it d6es, being 
surprised and hurried by occasions that “allow me no 
premeditation. A man must not always tell all, for 
that were folly ; but what a man Says should be 
what he thinks, otherwise it is knavery ; I do not 
know what advantage men pretOnd to by eternally 
counterfeiting and dissembling, if 'ftbt never to be 
believed, even when they speak the truth. This 
may, once or twice, jjass upon men ; but to profess 
concealing their thoughts, and to boast, as some of 
9 
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Otfr pWftcfes hhve done, “ That they would bum 
** their shirts if they knew their true intentions ;” 
which was h saying of the ancient Metellus of Ma- 
fcedon ; a!nd, “ That he who knows not how to dis- 
u setnble knows hot hoW to rule.” This is giving 
Warning ‘to all who have any thing to : do “With them, 
that aH they say is nothing but lying and deceit.— 

Qiio quis versutior , et callidior est-, hoc intisiofr St 
Suspect ior, detract a opiniorte probitatis £* ®‘ The more 
“ subtle and cunning any one is, the more is hie 
“ hated and suspected, the opinion Of his integrity 
“ being lost and gone.” It were a great simplicity 
to any one to lay any stress either on the Counte- 
nance Or word of a man that has put on a resolution 
to he always another thing Without than he is within, 
as Tiberius did j and I cannot conceive what inte- 
rest such can have in the conversation with men, 
seeing they produce nothing that is admitted for 
truth ; Whoever is disloyal to truth is the same to 
ftlsChOod also. 

Those of bur time Wllo havfe considered, in the pf what 
establishment Of the dtity of a prince, the welfare ofJ“7‘ t r 0 tance 
his affilirs Only, and ; haVe preferred that to the care *• 
of his firith and conscience, might -say something to 
a prittce, whoSc aflkirs fortune had put into such a 
posture, that he } might for ever establish diem by 
Only once breaking his word ; but it Will not go so, 
they often come again to the same market, they 
make itidre than one peace, and CntCr into more 
than Orie ’treaty in their lives. Gain *teitlpts them 
“to the first breach of faith, and almost 1 always pre- 
sents itself, as to all other ill acts ; sacrileges, 'mur- 
ders, rebellions, treasons, are undertaken for some 
'kind of advantage ; but this first gain has infinite 
misChie tolls consequences, as it throws the prince out 
of all correspondence and negotiation, by the ex- 
ample Of infidelity. Sblyman, Of the Ottomanrace, 

“a ihce'iiot Very solicitous dfokeepiug their: promises 


* Cic. Offic. Kb. ii.-csp.r9. 
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or articles, when, in my infancy, he made a descent 
with his army at Otranto, being informed that Mer- 
curino de Gratinare and the inhabitants of Castro 
were detained prisoners, after having surrendered 
the place, contrary to the articles of their capitula- 
tion with his forces, he sent an order to have them 
set at liberty, saying, “ That, having other great 
“ enterprises in hand in those parts, this breach of 
** faith, though it carried a show of present utility, 
“ would, for the future, bring on him a disrepute 
“ and diffidence of infinite prejudice.” 
ult"ra% c Now, for my part, I had rather be troublesome 
open and and indiscreet, than a flatterer and a dissembler : I 
erTu^mai. confess, that there may be some mixture of pride 
and obstinacy, in keeping myself so resolute and 
open as I do, without any regard to others ; and, 
methinks, I am a little too free, where I ought least 
to be so ; and that I grow hot, if I meet not with 
respect : it may be also, that I suffer myself to fol- 
low the propensity of my own nature for want of 
art; when I bring the same liberty of speech and 
countenance to great persons, that I use at my own 
house, I am sensible how much it declines towards 
incivility and indiscretion : but, besides that I am 
so bred, I have not a wit supple enough to shift off* 
from a sudden question, and to escape by some 
crafty avoidance ; nor to feign a truth, nor memory 
enough to retain it, so feigned ; nor, truly, assur- 
ance enough to maintain it; and yet, weak as I 
am, I stand on terms : therefore it is that I resign 
- myself to pure nature, always to speak as I think, 
both by complexion and design, leaving the event 
to fortune. Aristippus* was wont to say, “ That 
■ “ the principal benefit he had extracted from philo- 
“ sophy, was, that he spoke freely and openly to 
** all.” 

Memory is a faculty of wonderful use, and with- 
. out which the judgment very hardly performs its 


* Laertius, ii> the Life pf Aristippus, lib. ii. sect. 68, 
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office; for my part, I have none at all: what any Memory 
one will propose to me, he must do it by parcels, t^ e “ S ud*l 
for, to answer a speech consisting of several heads, m™t, but 
I am not able. I could not receive a commission, 
without entering it into a book ; and when I have wwy 
a speech of consequence to make, if it be long, I am o™ 
reduced to the vile and miserable necessity of get- 
ting, word for word,, what I am to say, by heart; I 
should, ' otherwise, have neither method nor assur- 
ance, being in fear that my memory would play me 
a slippery trick : but this way is no less difficult to 
me than the other : I must have three hours to learn 
three verses : And, besides, in a work of man’s own, 
the liberty and authority of altering the order, of 
changing a word, incessantly varying the matter, 
makes it harder to retain in the author’s memory. 

The more I mistrust it, the more confused it is ; it 
serves me best by chance ; I must negligently solicit 
it, for, if I strive for it, it is confounded : and, after 
it once begins to stagger, the more I sound it, the 
more it is perplexed and embarrassed ; it serves me 
at its own hour, not at mine. 

The same defect I find in my memory I perceive He was an 
also in several other parts. I cannot enduEe com- anTbiiga- 
mand, obligation, and constraint : that which I can tion and 
otherwise naturally and easily do, if I impose it co “ s,ra, “ l - 
upon myself by an express and strict injunction, I 
cannot do it : even the members of my body, over 
which a man has a more particular freedom and juris- 
diction, sometimes refuse to obey me, if I enjoin 
them a necessary service at a certain hour: this 
compulsive and tyrannical appointment baffies them; 
they shrink up either through fear or spite, and are 
benumbed. 

Being once in a place, where it is looked upon as 
the greatest rudeness imaginable not to pledge those 
that drink to you ; though I had there all the free- 
dom allowed me, I tried to play the good-fellow, out 
of respect to the ladies that were there, according 
to the custom of 'the country ; but there was sport 
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enough ; for this threatening and preparation, that J 
was to force upon myself, contrary to my oustorm 
and inclination, did so stop my throat, that I could 
not swallow one drop, and was deprived of drinking 
« so much as at my meal : 1 found myself gorged, and 
my thirst quenched by so much drink as I had swal- 
lowed in imagination. This effect is most manifest 
in such as have the most vehement and powerful 
imagination : but it is natural notwithstanding, and 
4here is no one that does not, in some measure, find 
-it. An (offer was made to an excellent archer, con- 
demned to die, to save his life, if he would show 
some notable proof of his art ; but he refused to try, 
{fearing lest the too great contention of his -will 
should make him shoot wide, and that, instead of 
saving his life, he should also dose the reputation 
■he had got of being a good marksman. A man that 
thinks of -something else, will not fail to take, over 
and over again, the same number and measure of 
'steps, even to an inch, in the place where he walks ? 
but, if he makes it his business to measure and count 
them, he will find, that what he did by nature and 
accident, he cannot so exactly do by design. 

Mydibrary, which is of the best sort of country 
libraries, is situated in a corner of my house,; if 
any thing comes into my head, that I have a mind 
*to look for, or to write out, lest I should forget it, 
:in but .going across the court, I am forced to com- 
-mit it to the memory of some other. If I venture, 
tin speaking, to digress never so little from my sub- 
ject, I am in&llibly lost ; which is the reason, that, 
;in discourse, I keep strictly dose to my text. I am 
{forced to* call the men, that serve me, either by the 
names of their offices, or their country ; for their 
to wn names are very hard for me t to- remember : I 
can tell, indeed, that a name has three syllables, 
•that ithassa harsh sound, and that it begins or ends 
•with such a letter ; but that’s all ; and, if I should 
fiver long, I do not think but I should forget my 
own name, as some others have done. Messala Cor- 
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Vinus was two years without any trace of memory,* 
which is also said of Georgius Trapezuntius. For 
my own interest, I often think what a kind Of life 
theirs was, and whether, without this faculty, I 
should have enough left to support me with any * 
manner of ease ; and prying narrowly into it, I fear 
that this privation, if absolute, destroys all the other 
functions of the soul : - 

Plenus rimarum sum , hac atque iliac per/lm.\ 

I’m as a leaky vessel, that runs out every way. 

It has befallen me, more than once, to forget the 
word I had, three hours before, given or received, 
and the place where I had hid my purse, whatever 
Cicero is pleased to say to the contrary. I am 
mighty apt to lose what Ifiave a particular care to 
lock safe up : Mcmoria certe non rnodo philosophiam, 
sed omnis vitae mum , omnesque artes , una maxima 
conti net :X “ The memory is the receptacle and 
“ sheath of all science and therefore mine being 
so treacherous, if I know little, I cannot much com- 
plain : I know, in general, the names of the arts, 
and of what they treat, but nothing more : I turn 
over books, I do not study them j what I retain of 
them I do not know to be another’s : it is this only 
of which my judgment has made its advantage, the 
discourses and imaginations with which it has been 
possessed. The author, place, words, and other tv a«- 
circumstances, I immediately forget, and am so ex-^’* 010 " 
cellent at forgetting, that I no less forget my own 
writings and compositions than the rest. At every 
turn I quote myself, and am not aware of it ; and 
whoever should ask me, where I had the verses and 
examples that I have here huddled together, would 
pmuslc me to tell him, and yet I have not begged 


* Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 4. 

+ Terent. Eunuch, act. i. sc. 2. ver. 25. 
t Cic. de Senect. cap. 7. 
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them but from famous and well-known authors, not 
satisfying myself that they were rich, if I, moreover, 
had them not from hands both rich and honourable, 
where authority and reason concurred together : it 
is no great wonder, if my book meets with the same 
fortune that other books do, and if my memory lose 
what I have writ as well as what I have read, and 
what I give as well as what I receive. 

The cha- Besides the defect of memory, I have others which 
of very much contribute to my ignorance ; I have a 
tai E nc’« ge- slow and heavy wit, the least cloud stops its pre- 
n,us * gress, so that, for example, I never proposed a rid* 
die to it, though ever so easy, that it could find out: 
there is not the least idle subtlety, that will not gra- 
vel me : in games where cunning is required, as 
cards, chess, draughts, and the like, I understand 
only the common tricks and movements : I have a 
slow and perplexed apprehension, but what it once 
catches, it embraces, and holds thoroughly well, for 
nu sight, the time it retains it. My sight is perfectly clear, 
and discovers at a very great distance, but is soon 
weary ; which makes me that I cannot read long, 
but am forced to have one to read to me. The 
younger Pliny* can inform such as have not tried it, 
what a considerable impediment this is to those who 
addict themselves to books : there is not so wretched 
a brute, who has not some particular shining fa- 
culty ; no soul so buried in sloth and ignorance, but 
it will sally at one time or another: and how it 
comes to pass, that a man, blind and asleep to every 

* Montaigne seems here to have had in view the fifth epistle of 
Pliny, lib. iii. wherein giving an account to a friend of his, how old 
Pliny, his uncle, spent his time in study ; he observes, that, one day 
as his uncle was reading a book to his friend, and the latter stopping 
him, to desire him to repeat certain words, which he had mispro- 
nounced, his uncle said to him, “ What! did not you understand 
“ the meaning?” “ Undoubtedly,” said his friend. “And why 
“ then,” said he, “ did you stop the reader ? We havo lost above 
“ ten lines by your interruption.” So great a husband was he ofhi» 
time. 
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thing else, shall be found sprightly, clear, and ex* 
cellcnt in some one particular purpose, we are to in- 
quire of our masters. 

But the choice spirits are they that arc universal, IIis i f”°- 
open, and ready for all things ; if not instructed, at the inobt 
least capable of being so : this I say to accuse my 
own ; for, whether it be through infirmity or negli- 
gence (and to neglect that which lies at our feet, 
which we have in our hands, and what most nearly 
concerns the use of life, is far from my doctrine), 
there is not a soul in the world so awkward and igno- 
rant as mine, of several vulgar things, and things oi 
which it is even a shame to be ignorant. 

I must give some examples of this : I was bora 
and bred in the country, and amongst husbandmen ; 

I have had business and husbandry in my own hands, 
ever since my predecessors, who were lords of the 
estate I now enjoy, left me to succeed them ; and 
yet I cannot cast up a sum, either by pen or coun- 
ters : I do not know most of our coins, nor the dif- 
ference between one grain and another, either grow- 
ing, or in the barn, if it be not too apparent ; and 
scarcely can distinguish the cabbage and lettuce in 
my garden: I do not so much as understand the 
names of the chief instruments of husbandry, nor 
the most ordinary elements of agriculture, which 
the very children know ; much less the mechanic 
arts, traffic, merchandise, the variety and nature of 
fruits, wines, and meats ; nor how to make a hawk 
fly, nor to physic a horse, or a dog. And since I 
must publish my whole shame, it is not above a 
month ago, that I was trapped in my ignorance of the 
use of leaven to make bread, or to what end it was to 
keep wine in the vat. They* conjectured, of old, 
at Athens,* that a man, whom they saw r dexterously 

* If Montaigne quoted this from his memory, as is highly proba- 
ble, he was mistaken in fixing the fact at Athens ; for, according to 
Diogenes Laertius, lib. ix. sect. 53, it was Protagoras, of Abdera, 
who being observed by Democritus to be very ingenious at making 
faggots, he thought him capable of attaining to tlie sublimcst 
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make 4 faggot of brushwood, bad a genjua for th? 
mathematics. In earne&t, they would draw a quite 
contrary conclusion from me j fpr to give me all the 
necessaries of a kitchen, I would starve* By these 
features of my confession, men may imagine others 
to my prejudice ; but whatever I deliver myself to 
be, provided it be such as I really axn, I have my 
end ; neither will I make any excuse for committing 
such mean and frivolous things as these to paper : 
the meanness of the subject compels me to it. They 
may* if they please, accuse my project, but not my 
progress, So it is, that, without any-body's telling 
me, I plainly see of how little weight and value all 
this is, and the folly of my design. It is enough 
that my judgment does not contradict itself, in these 
my Essays : 

Nqsytus sis usque licet, sis denique naszis, 

Quantum, noluerit ferre rogatus Atlas ; 

Et possis ipsutn tu deridere Latinum , 

Non potes in nugas dicere plura meas. 

Ipse ego quam dixt : quid denttm dentejuvalit 
Roaere P Carne opus est, si satur esse velis : 

Ne perdtts operant, qui se mirantur, in illos 
Virus hale, nos hose nov'imus esse nihil.* 

Be nos’d, be all nose, till thy nose appear 
So great, that Atlas it refuse to bear ; 

. Though ev’n against Latinus thou inveigh. 

Against my trifles thou no more canst say 
Than I have said myself : then to what end 
ShoujLd we to render toqth for tooth contend ? 

You must have flesh, if you’ll be full, my friend, 

Lose not thy labour; but on those that do 
Admire themselves thy utmost venom throw ; 

That these things nothing, are, full well we know. 

I am not obliged to utter absurdities, provided I 
am. not deceived in them, and know them to be 

.sciences, and took care .therein to instruct him. Fr.om hence it 
is yery likely, that this was not at Athens, but at Abdera, which 

a the country both of Protagoras and D&mocritup ; and Aldus 
us expressly says so, lib. v. cap. S. 

* Mart- lib. xiii. epig. £. * 
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such ; and to trip knowingly is so ordinary with me, 
that I seldom do it otherwise, and rarely trip by 
chance : it is no great matter to add ridiculous ac- 
tions to the temerity of my humour, since I cannot His fickle, 
ordinarily help supplying it with those that are Iiei ' i ' 
vicious. 

I was one day at Barlcduc, when king Francis the Ti.e pi,., 
second, for a memorial of Rene, king of Sicily, was , . l { '" K ! >f kin , 
presented with a picture lie had drawn of him- of si<’ih, B 
self. Why is it not, in like manner, lawful for every 
one to draw himself with a pen, as he did with a 
crayon ? I will not therefore omit this blemish, 
though very unfit to be published, which is irresolu- 
tion ; a defect very detrimental in the negotiations 
of the affairs of the world : in doubtful enterprises, 1 
know' not what to resolve on : 

Kc si, no no, ncl cor mi suana inf civ,. 

I can’t, from my heart, pronounce yes, or no. 

I can maintain an opinion, but 1 cannot choose one, 
by reason that, in human things, to what party 
soever a man inclines, many appearances present 
themselves, that confirm us in it ; and the philoso- 
pher dnysippus said,* “ That he would only learn 
“ the doctrines of Zeno and Cleanthes, his masters; 

“ for as to proofs and reasons, he would find enough 
“ of his own which way soever I turn, I still fur- 
nish myself with cause, and probability, enough to 
fix me there ; which makes me detain doubt, and 
the liberty of choosing, till occasion presses me ; and 
then, to confess the truth, I, for the most part, 
throw the feather into the wind, as the saying is, 
and commit myself to the mercy of fortune ; a very 
light inclination and circumstance carries me along 
with it : 

Dum in Julio cst animus, paulo momento hue atqne illuc 
impullitiir.\ 

* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Chrysippus, lib. vii. sect. 173. 
f Terent, Amir. act. i. sc. 6. ver. 32. 
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While he is divided in his mind, a little matter will turn him 
one way, or the other. 

The uncertainty of my judgment is so equally ba- 
lanced in most occurrences, that I could willingly 
refer it to be decided by lot, or the turn of a die : 
and I observe, with great consideration of our hu- 
man infirmity, the examples that the divine history 
itself has left us of this custom of referring the de- 
termination of elections, in doubtful things, to for- 
tune and chance : Sors cecidit super Matthiam :* 
“ The lot fell upon Matthias.” Human reason is 
a two-edged and a dangerous sword : observe, in 
the hand of Socrates, its most intimate and familiar 
friend, how many several points it has. I am also 
good for nothing but to follow, and suffer myself to 
be easily carried away with the crowd : I have not 
confidence enough in my own strength to take upon 
me to command and lead : I am very glad to find 
the way beaten before me by others : if I must run 
the hazard ©f an uncertain choice, I am rather wil- 
ling to have it under such a one as is more confident 
in his opinions than I am in mine, whose ground 
and foundation 1 find to be very slippery. 

Not given Yet I do not easily change, by reason that I dis- 
witih regard cern the same weakness in contrary opinions. Ipsa 
fair* 3 * 6 af * consuetu d° assentiendi periculosa esse videtur , ct lu- 
brica ;t “ The very custom of assenting seems to be 
“ dangerous and slippery.” Especially in political 
affairs, there is a large field open for wavering and 
dispute : 

Just a pari premitur veluti cum pondere libra, 

Prana nee hac plus parte sedet, nec surgit ah illa.% 

Like a just balance press’d witli equal weight. 

Nor dips, nor rises, but the beam is straight. 

Machiavel’s writings, for example, were solid enough 
for the subject, yet they were easy enough to be 

* Acts, chap. i. ver. 26. j- Cic. Acad. lilt. iv. cap. 21. 

t Tibullus, lib. iv. Panegyf. ad Mossalam, ver. 41, 42. 
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controverted ; and they who have taken up the cud- 
gels against him, have left it as easy to controvert 
theirs. There were never wanting, in that kind of 
argument, replies upon replies, rtjoindres sur re - 
joindres , and that infinite contexture of debates, 
which our wrangling pettifoggers have spun out in 
favour of law-suits : 

Ccedimur, et lotidem plagis consumimus hostem .* 

By turns the foe beats us, and we the foe. 

Dealing to each, alternate, blow for blow. 

Reasons having little other foundation therein than 
experience, and the variety of human events pre- 
senting us with infinite examples of all sorts of forms. 
An understanding person, of our times, says, “ That 
“ whoever would, in contradiction to our almanacks, 
“ write cold where they say hot, and wet where 
“ they say dry, and always put the contrary to what 
“ they foretel ; if lie were to lay a wager on the 
“ events, he would not care which side he took, ex- 
“ cepting things wherein no uncertainty could fall 
“ out ; as to promise excessive heats at Christmas, 
“ or extremity of cold at Midsummer, which can- 
“ not possibly be.” I have the same opinion of 
these political controversies ; be on which side you 
will, you have as fair a game to play as your ad- 
versary, provided you do not proceed so far as 
to jostle principles that are too manifest to be 
disputed : yet, in my opinion, in public affairs 
there is no management so ill, provided it be an- 
cient, and has been constant, that is not better 
than change and motion. Our manners are ex- 
tremely corrupted, and wonderfully incline to the 
worse : of our laws and customs, there are many 
that are barbarous and monstrous : nevertheless, by 
reason of the difficulty of reformation, and the dan- 
ger of stirring things, if I could put a peg to the 


* Hor. lib. ii. epist. 2, Ter. 97. 
2 A 2 
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wliecl, and keep it where it is, I would do it v ithalf 
my heart : 

Nunquam adeo f cedis adeoque pudendis 

L'limur exemplify ut non pejora supersint .* 

Bad as the instances we give, ’tis plain, 

Others might be produc’d of fouler stain. 

The worst thing I find in our state, is the instability 
of it; and that our laws, no more than our old 
clothes, cannot settle in any certain form. It is very 
easy to accuse a government of imperfection, for all 
mortal things are full of it : it is very easy to beget 
in a people a contempt of ancient observances ; ne- 
ver any man undertook it, but he did it ; but to 
establish a better regimen in the stead of that which 
a man has overthrown, many who have attempted it, 
have been baffled. I very little consult my prudence 
in my conduct ; I am willing to be guided by the 
public rule : happy pc< >ple, who do what they are 
commanded better than they who command, without 
tormenting themselves with the causes ; who suffer 
themselves gently to roll with the celestial revolu- 
tion ; obedience is never pure nor calm in him who 
argues and disputes. 

UpomUiat In fine, to return to myself, the only thing by 
tai’liVa which I esteem myself to be something, is that 
esteem of wherein never any man thought himself to be defec- 
founded' 5 tive i my recommendation is vulgar and common, 
for who ever supposed he wanted sense ? It would 
be a proposition that would imply a contradiction in 
itself; it is a disease that never is where it is discern- 
ed ; it is tenacious and strong, but a disease, never- 
theless, which the first ray of the patient’s sight 
pierces through, and disperses, as the beams of the 
sun do thick mists. To accuse one’s self would be 
to excuse, in this case ; and to condemn, to absolve. 
There never was a porter, or the silliest wench, that 


* Juv. sat. viii. ver. 183. 
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did not think they had sense enough to do their bu- 
siness. We readily enough confess an advantage of 
courage, strength, experience, good-nature, and 
beauty in others ; but an advantage in judgment we 
yield to none, and the reasons that simply proceed 
from the natural sense of others, we think, if we had 
but turned our thoughts that way, we should our- 
selves have found them out. As for knowledge, 
style, and such parts as we see in others’ works, we 
are soon sensible if they excel our own ; but, for the 
mere products of the understanding, every one thinks 
he could have found out the like, and is hardly sensi- 
ble of the weight and difficulty, if not (and then 
with much ado) in an extreme and incomparable dis- 
tance : and whoever could be able clearly' to discern 
the height of another’s judgment, would be also able 
to raise his own to the same pitch ; so that it is a 
sort of exercise, from which a man is. to expect very 
little praise, and a kind of composition of small re- 
pute : besides, for whom do you write ? The learned, wiietiipr a 
to whom the authority appertains of judging books, Sir'iii 1 ." 
know nothing valuable but learning, and allow of no^ lffiir ,|ik 
other progress in our minds but that of erudition and"' r,tl " K '* 
art. If you have mistaken one of the Scipios for 
another, what is all the rest you have to say worth ? 
Whoever is ignorant of Aristotle, according to their 
rule, is, in the same measure, ignorant of himself: 
heavy and vulgar souls cannot discern the grace of 
refined reasoning : now, these two classes constitute 
the bulk of mankind. The third sort, into whose 
hands you fall, of souls that are regular and strong 
of themselves, is so rare, that it justly has neither 
name nor place amongst us ; and it is so much time 
lost to aspire to it, or endeavour to please it. 

It is commonly said, that the justest dividend na- Whal 
ture has given us of her favours, is that of sense, for Mo»iai S Rne 
there is no. one that is not contented with his share 
is it not for this reason ? Whoever could discern be-liu opi- R 
yond that, would see beyond his sight. I think my Hious ri sht. 
■opinions are good and sound j but who docs not 
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think the Same of his ? One of the best proofs I have 
that mine are so, is the small esteem 1 have of my- 
self; for, had they not been very well settled, they 
would easily have suffered themselves to have been 
deceived by the peculiar affection I bear to myself, 
as one that reduces it almost wholly to myself, 
and does not let scarce any run by. All that others 
distribute of it amongst an infinite number of friends 
and acquaintance, to their glory and grandeur, I de- 
dicate wholly to the repose of my own mind, and to 
myself. That which escapes of it from me, is not 
properly by the rule of my reason : 

Mi hi nempevalcre, et vivere doelus.* 

' To love myself I very well can tell. 

So as to live content, and to be well. 

Now I find my opinions very bold and constant, in 
condemning my own imperfection ; and, to say the 
truth, it is a subject upon which I exercise my judg- 
ment, as much as upon any other. The world looks 
always opposite ; I turn my sight inwards, there fix 
and employ it : every one looks before him, I look 
into myself; I have no other business but myself’; I 
am eternally meditating upon myself, control and 
taste myself: other men’s thoughts are ever wander- 
ing abroad ; if they set themselves to serious think- 
ing, they are always looking before them : 

Nemo in sese tental descendere.\ 

No man attempts to dive into himself. 

Ibr my part, I wheel myself in my own sphere : and 
this capacity of trying the truth, whatever it be, in 
me, and this free humour of not easily subjecting my 
belief, I owe principally to myself ; for the strongest 
and most general imaginations I have, are those 
that, as a man may say, were born with me ; they are 
natural, and entirely my own : I produced them 
crude and simple, in a strong and bold manner, but 
a little confused and imperfect ; I have since esta- 

* Lucret. lib. vt ver. 959* f Pers. sat. iv. ver. 23. 
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Wished and fortified them with the authority of others, 
and by the sound examples of the ancients, whom I 
have found of the same judgment: they have given 
me faster hold, and a clearer enjoyment and posses- 
sion of it ; the reputation that every one courts of 
vivacity and readiness of wit, I aim at from regula- 
rity ; the glory they pretend to from a brave and 
signal action, of some particular ability, I claim from 
order, correspondence, and tranquillity, of opinions 
and manners. Omnino si quidquam est decorum , nihil 
cst proj'ecto magis quhm aquabilitas universce vita, 
turn singula rum. act ion um : quam conservare non pos- 
sis , si aliorum naturam imitans , omittas tuam ;* “ If 
“ any thing be entirely decent, nothing certainly 
“ can be more, than an uniformity of the whole life, 

“ and in every particular action of it ; which thou 
“ canst not possibly preserve, if, in imitating other 
“ men’s, thou neglectest to cultivate'thy own genius.” 

Here then you see to what degree I find myself 
guilty of this, which I said was the first part of the 
vice of Presumption. 

As to the second, which consists in not having a Montaigne 
sufficient esteem for others, I know not whether I ,mtmuch 
can so well excuse myself; but, whatever comes offe^Tin 
it, I am resolved to speak the truth : and whether, fj“™ urnf 
perhaps, it be, that the continual acquaintance I times, 
have had with the humours of the ancients, and the 
idea of those great souls of past ages, disgusted me, 
both with others and myself ; or that, in truth, the 
age we live in produces but very indifferent things ; 
yet so it is, that I see nothing worthy of any great 
admiration ; neither, indeed, have I such an in- 
timacy with many men, as is requisite to form a 
judgment of them ; and those with whom my con- 
dition' makes me the most frequent, arc for the 
most part, men that take little care of the culture of 
the mind, but look upon honour as the sum of all 
blessings, and valour as the height of all perfection. 

* Cic. Offic. lib. i. cap. $1. 
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He loved 
to com- 
mend me- 
rit, wli 
ther in his 
friends or 
enemies. 


Enemies 
honour^ d 
by tin Per- 
sian^ for 
their vir- 
tue. 


Prai.se of 

Stephen 

Uoetius. 


What I sec that is handsome in others, I very rea- 
dily commend and esteem ; nay, I often say more in 
their commendation, than, I think, they really de- 
serve, and give myself so far leave to lie ; for 1 can- 
not invent a false subject. My testimony is never 
wanting to my friends, in wliat I conceive deserves 
praise ; and v here a foot is due to them, in point of 
merit, I am willing to give them a foot, and half; but. 
to attribute to them qualities that they have not, I 
cannot do it, nor openly defend their imperfections : 
nay, I frankly give my very enemies their flue testi- 
mony of honour : my affection alters, my judgment 
does not ; I never confound my controversy with 
other circumstances that are foreign to it ; and am 
so jealous of the liberty of niy judgment, that I can 
very hardly part with it for any passion whatever : 
I do myself a greater injury in lying, than I do him 
of whom I tell a lie. This commendable and gene- 
rous custom is observed of the Persian nation, 
“ That they spoke of their mortal enemies, and those 
“ with whom they were at deadly wars, as honour- 
“ ably and justly as their virtues deserved.” I know 
men enough that have several fine parts ; one wit, 
another courage, another address, another conscience, 
another language, one one science, another another; 
but a man generally great, and that has all these ac- 
complishments united, or any one of them to such 
a degree of excellence, that we should admire him, 
or compare him with those we honour of times 
past, my fortune never brought me acquainted with 
one ; the greatest I ever knew, I mean for na- 
tural parts, and the best-natured man living, was 
Stephen Boctius ; his was a capacious soul in- 
deed, and had every way a beautiful aspect ; a soul 
of the, old stamp, and that would have produced 
great” deeds, had fortune been so pleased, as lie had 
added much to those great natural parts by learning 
and study. 

But how comes it to pass I know not, and yet it 
is ceitainly so, there is as much vanity and weakness 
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of judgment in those who profess the greatest abili- From 
ties, who take upon them learned callings, and book- 
ish employments, as in any sort of men whatever ; pass that 
either because more is required and expected from ”[ e let ' 
them, and that common defects are inexcusable in vain, and 
them ; or, truly, because the opinion they have of 
their own learning makes them more bold to expose standing, 
and lay themselves too opfiH, by which they lose and 
betray themselves. As an artificer more betrays his 
want of skill in a rich work that he has in his hand, 
if he disgrace it by ill handling, and working contrary 
to the rules required, than in a mean subject ; and 
men are more displeased at a fault in a statue of 
gold than in one of alabaster ; so do these, when they 
exhibit things that, in themselves, and in their place, 
would be good : for they make use of them without 
discretion, honouring their memories at the expense 
of their understanding, and making themselves ridi- 
culous, to honour Cicero, Galen, Ulpiau, and St. 
Jerome. 

I willingly fall again into the discourse of the folly 
of our education ; the end of which has not been to 
render us good and wise, but learned, and it has ob- 
tained it : it has not taught us to follow and embrace 
virtue and prudence, but has imprinted in us the de- 
rivation and etymology of those words : we know how 
to decline virtue, yet we know not how to love it: 
if wc do not know what prudence is in effect, and 
by experience, we have it, however, by jargon and 
by heart. We are not content to know the extrac- 
tion, kindred, and alliances of our neighbours ; we 
desire, moreover, to have them our friends, and to 
establish a correspondence and intelligence with 
them : this education of ours has taught us defini- 
tions, divisions, and partitions of virtue, as so many 
surnames and branches of a genealogy, without any 
farther care of establishing any familiarity or intimacy 
between it and us. Our education has culled out, 
for our initiary instruction, not such books as con- 
tain the soundest and truest opinions, but those that 
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speak the best Greek and Latin ; and by their florid 
words have instilled in our fancy the vainest humour 
of antiquity. 

A good education alters the judgment and man* 
ners ; as it happened to Polemon, a young debauch- 
ed Greek, who going, by chance, to hear one of 
Xenocrates’s lectures, not only observed the elo- 
quence and learning of*%he reader, and not only 
brought home the knowledge of some fine matter ; 
but he gained more manifest and solid profit, which 
was the sudden change and reformation of his for- 
mer life. Who ever found such an effect of our dis- 
cipline ? 

■ Faciasne quod otim 
Mnlntus Polemon , ponas insignia morln. 

Fasciolas , cubital, Jbcalia, polus ut ille 
Dicitur ex collo furtim carpsisse coronas, 

Postquam est impransi correptus voce Magistri f* 

Canst thou, like Polemon reclaim’d, remove 
Thy foppish dress, those symptoms of thy love j 
As he when drunk, with garlands round his head. 

Chanc’d once to hear the sober Stoic read j 
Asham’d, he took his garlands off, began 
Another course, and grew a sober man ? 

The man. That seems to me to be the least contemptible con- 
meaner tht dition of men, which, by its simplicity, is seated in 
«.rt of peo- the lowest degree, and invites us to a more regular 
regular e conduct. I find the manners and language of the 
ofthe h bT countr y P eo P^ e commonly better suited to the pre- 
losophcrs'' scription of true philosophy, than those of our philo- 
sophers themselves. Plus sapit vnlgus , quia tantum, 
quantum opus est, sapit :t “ The vulgar are so much 
“ the wiser, because they only know what is needful 
“ for them to know.” 

Thr great- The most remarkable men, as I have judged by 
riorTin outward appearances (for, to judge of them accord- 
M. on - , ing to my own method, I must penetrate into them 
time™ 6 * a great deal deeper), for war and military conduct, 

* Hor. lib. ii. sat. 3, ver. 253, &c. f Lactant. Institut. lib. iv. 
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were the duke of Guise, who died at Orleans and the 
lau marshal Strozzy. 

For gownsmen of great ability, and no common For the 
virtue, Olivier and De 1* Hospital, chancellors 
France. worth. 

Poesy too, in my opinion, has flourished in this several 
age. We have abundance of very good artists inp"“£ Lat, “ 
this class, Aurat, Beze, Buchanan, r Hospital, Mont- 
dore, and Turnebus. 

As to the French poets, I believe they have Excellency 
raised it to the highest pitch to which it will ever ar- 
rive; and, in those parts of it wherein Ronsard and poets'; ' 
Du Bellay excel, I find them little inferior to the 
ancient perfection. 

Adrian Turnebus knewmore, and whathe didknow, chararier 
better than any man of his time, or long before him. iiu». UI 1, °" 

The lives of the last duke of Alva, and'of our con- of un- 
stable Dc Montmorency, were both of them noble, au* n»«i 
and had many rare resemblances of fortune ; but the tl,r «««»•«* 
beauty and the glory of the death of the last, in the Moatmo. 
sight of Paris, and of his king, in their service, ren ®>- 
against his nearest relation, at the head of an army, 
through his conduct, victorious, and with sword in 
hand, at so extreme an old age, merits, methinks, to 
be recorded amongst the most remarkable events of 
our times : as also the constant goodness, sweetness 
of behaviour, and conscientious facility of monsieur And or »r. 
De la None, in so great an injustice of armed parties DelaNouc - 
(the true school of treason, inhumanity, and robbery), 
wherein he always kept up the reputation of a great 
and experienced captain. 

I have taken a delight to publish, in several places, And of 
the hopes I have of Mary de Gournay le Jars, my 
adopted daughter,* and certainly beloved by me 

* As to the meaning of these words, Adopted Daughter, see the 
article Gournay in Bayle’s Dictionary ; where you will find, that 
this young lady’s opinion of the first Essays of Montaigne gave the 
occasion for this adoption, long before she ever saw Montaigne. 

But here I cannot help transcribing a part of a passage, whiefl Mr. 

Bayle quoted from M. Pasquier, in the note A, which contains some 

9 
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with more than a paternal love, and involved in my 
solitude and retirement, as one of the best parts of 
my own being. I have no regard to any thing in 
this world but her ; and, if a man may presage from 
her youth, her soul will, one day, be capable of 
the noblest things ; and, amongst others, of the per- 
fection of sacred friendship, to which we do not 
read that any of her sex could ever yet arrive : the 
sincerity and solidity of her manners are already suf- 
ficient for it ; her affection towards me is more than 
superabundant, and such, in short, as that there is 
nothing more to be wished, if not that the apprehen- 
sion she has of my end, being now five and fifty 
years old, might not so cruelly afflict her. The 
judgment she made of my first Essays, being a woman 
so young, and in this age, and alone in her own 
country, ancl the famous vehemency, wherewith she 
loved, and desired me upon the sole esteem she had 
of me, before she ever saw ine, is an accident very 
worthy of consideration. 

Valour is Other virtues have had little or no credit in this 

popular in a g e > but valour is become popular by our civil wars ; 

Franco, and in this respect we have soids brave, even to per- 
fection, and in so great number, that the choice is 
impossible to be made. This is all of extraordinary, 
and not common, that has hitherto arrived at my 
knowledge. 


remarkable particulars of this sort of Adoption. “ Montaigne,” 
says Pasquier, “ having, in 1588, made a long stay at Paris, Made- 
“ moiselle de Jars came thither, on purpose to see his person ; and 
u she and her mother carried him to their house at Gournay, where 
“ he spent two months in two or three journeys, and met with as 
“ hearty a welcome as lie could desire ; and, finally, that this vir- 
u tuous lady, being informed of Montaigne’s death, crossed almost 
u through the whole kingdom of France, with passports, as well 
u from her own motive, as by invitation from Montaigne’s widow 
u and daughter, to mix her tears with their6, whose sorrows were 
“ boundless.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of giving the Lie. 

Well , but some one will say to me, “ This de-^y Mou- 
“ sign of making a man’s self the subject of his wri- s« 
“ ting were excusable in rare and famous men, who, 0 f'* n of . 

“ by their reputation, had given others a curiosity thu work. 
“ to be fully informed of them.” It is most true, I 
confess it, and know very well, that artificers will 
scarce lift their eyes from their work to look at an 
ordinary man, when they will forsake their work- 
houses and shops to stare at an eminent person, 
when he comes to town : it misbecomes any person 
to give his own character, except he has qualities 
worthy of imitation, and whose life and opinions 
may serve for a model. The great actions of Catsar 
and Xenophon were a just and solid basis on which 
to fix and lbund their narratives : and it were also to 
be wished, that avc had the Journals of Alexander 
the Great, and the Commentaries that Augustus, 

Cato, Sylla, Brutus, and others have left of their ac- 
tions. We love and contemplate the very statues of 
such personages, both in copper and marble. This 
remonstrance is very true, but it very little concerns 
me : 


Non ratio cuiquam, nisi amici s, idque rngatus ;* 
Non ubivis, eoramve quibuslibet : in medio qui 
Seri pin. Joro reatant, sunt midli, quique lavuntes. + 

I seldom e’er rehearse, ami when I do 
’Tis to my friends, and with reluctance too, 

Not before every one, and every where ; 

We have too matiy that rehearsers are. 

In baths, the forum, and the public square. 


* Instead of coactus , as Horace has it in the first verse, Montaigne 
lias substituted rogatus, which more exactly expresses his thought. 

•J- Ilor. lib. i. sat. 4, ver. 73, &c. 
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I do not here form a statue to erect in the centre of 
a city, in the church, or any public quadrangle : 

Non er/videm hoc studea, luUatis wt mihi nugis 
Pa gin a largest at : 

Secret i loquimur .* 

With pompous trash to swell the frothy line 
Is not, indeed, my friend, what 1 design : 

Whatever be the secrets I indite, 

To you 1 trust, to you alone I write. 

It is for some corner of a library, or to entertain 
a neighbour, a kinsman, or a friend, that has a mind 
to renew his acquaintance and familiarity with me in 
this my picture. Others have been encouraged to 
speak of themselves, because they found the subject 
worthy and rich ; I, on the contrary, am the bolder, 
by reason my subject is so poor and sterile, that I 
cannot be suspected of ostentation. I judge freely 
of the actions of others ; I give little of my own to 
judge of because of their nothingness : I am not so 
conscious of any'good in myself, as to tell it without 
blushing. Wliat contentment would it be to me 
to hear any thus relate to me the manners, faces, 
countenances, the ordinary words and fortunes of 
my ancestors ? How attentively should I listen 
to it! In truth, it would be ill-nature to despise 
even the pictures of our friends and predecessors, 
the fashion of their clothes, and of their arms. I 
preserve my father’s writings, his seal, and one 

J iarticular sword of his, and have not thrown the 
ong staves he used to carry in his hand, out of my 
closet. Pat emu vest is y et annulus , tanto charior est 
post eris, quanto erg a parent es major affect us :t “ A 
<£ father’s robe and ring are so much the dearer to 
“ his posterity, in proportion to the affection they 
“ retain for him.” If my posterity, nevertheless, 
shall be of another mind, I snail be even with them ; 
for they cannot care less for me, than I shall then do 
for them. All the traffic that 1 have, in this, with 

* 

* Pers. sat. v. ver. 19. f Aug. de Civitate Dei, lib. i. cap. 13. 
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the public, is, that I borrow their writing tackle, as 
it is more easy, and at hand j and, in recompense, 
shall, perhaps, keep a dish of butter from melting in 
the market. 

Ne toga cordyllis, nepemda. desk olivis ,* 

Et laxas scombris sevpe dabo tuniras.f 

I’ll furnish plaice and olives with a coat, 

And cover mack’rel when the sun shines hot. 

And though no body should read me, have I lost uiT-!*!?* 
my time in entertaining myself so many idle hours, »f 
in thoughts so pleasing and useful? In moulding 
this figure upon myself, I have been so oft constrain- m *s |,t tl,e 
ed to curry and turn myself, as it were, inside out, kLw him. 
that the copy is truly taken, and has, in some sort, 
formed itselfl But, as I paint for others, I represent ow* true 
myself in more exquisite colouring than in my own chiirni * ,:r - 
natural complexion. I am as much formed by my 
book, as my book is by me: it is a book consubstan- 
tial with the author ; of a peculiar tenor ; a member 
of my life, and whose business is not designed for 
others, as that of all other books is. In giving so 
continual and so curious an account of myself, 
have I lost any time ? for he who sometimes cursorily 
surveys himself only, doth not so strictly examine 
himself, nor penetrate so deep, as he w r ho makes it 
his business, his study, and his whole employment ; 
who intends to give a lasting record, with all his fide- 
lity, and with all his force. The most delicious plea- 
sures, however digested internally, avoid leaving any 
trace of themselves, and shun the sight not only of 
the people, but of any other man. How oft has 
this affair diverted me from uneasy thoughts ? And 
all that are frivolous should be reputed so. Nature 
has presented us with a large faculty of entertaining 
ourselves apart ; and oft call us to it, to teach us, 
that we owe ourselves, in part, to society, but chiefly 
to ourselves. In order to habituate my fancy, even 
to meditate in some method, and to some end, #nd 

* Mart. lib. xiii. ep. 1, ver. 1. f Catullus, ep. 92, ver. 8. 
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to keep it from losing itself, and roving at random, 
it is but to give it a body, and to register all the 
pretty thoughts that present themselves to it. I 
give car to my whimsies, because I am to record 
them. How oft has it fallen out, that, being dis- 
pleased at some action which civility and reason did 
not permit me openly to reprove; I have here dis- 
gorged myself of them, not 1 " without design of public 
instruction : and yet these poetical lashes, 

Zon des sur l' ceil, zon sur le groin, 

Zon sur le dos da Sagoin.* 

A jerk over the eye, over the snout. 

Let Sagoin he jerk’d throughout. 

imprint themselves better upon paper, than upon the 
most sensible flesh. What if I listen to books a lit- 
tle more attentively than ordinary, since 1 watch if 1 
can purloin any thing that may adorn or support my 
own ? I have not at all studied to make a book ; but 
I have, in some. sort, studied because I had made it, 
if it be studying, to scratch and pinch, now one 
author, and then another, either by the head or foot; 
not with any design to steal opinions from them, but 
to assist, second, and to fortify those I had before 
embraced. 

The little But who shall we believe in the report he makes 
JTsuduo of himself j in so corrupt an age ? Considering there 
truth, an are so few, if any at all, whom, we can believe when 
vice!* 18 speaking of others, where there is less interest to lie. 
The first step to the corruption of manners is banish- 
ing of truth; for, as Pindar says, “ To be sincerely 
“ true is the beginning of a great virtue,” and the 
first article that Plato requires in the government of 
his republic. The truth of these days is not that 
which really is such, but what every man persuades 
himself or another to believe ; as we generally give 
the name of money, not only to lawful coin, but to 
the counterfeit also, if it be current. Our nation has 


* Marot cofotre Sagoin. 
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long been reproached with this vice ; for Salvianus 
Massiliensis, who lived in the time of the emperor 
Valentinian, says, “ That lying and perjury is not a 
“ vice with the French, but a way of speaking.” 

Hethat would improve upon this testimony, might say, 

“ That it is now a virtue with them.” Men form and 
fashion themselves to it, as to an exercise of honour ; 
for dissimulation is one of 4he most notable qualities 
of this age. 

I have often considered, whence comes this cus- whence 
tom, that we so religiously observe, of being more 1 
highly offended with the reproach of a vice so famine 
liar to us than with any other, and that it should be w 1 ?^*j| e 0 7' 
the highest injury that can, irt words, be done us, tobci^iu* 
reproach us with a lie : upon examination, I find,"*- 
that it is natural to disclaim those limits most, with 
which we are most tainted : it seems as if, by resent- 
ing and being moved at the accusation, we, in some 
sort, acquitted ourselves of the fault ; if we are 
guilty of it in fact, we condemn it, at least in appear- 
ance : may it also not be that this reproach seems - 
to imply cowardice* and meanness of spirit? of 
which can there be a more manifest sign, than for a 
man to eat his own words ? What, to lieagainst aman’s 
own knowledge : lying is a base vice ; a vice that one Lying an 
of the ancients paints in the most odious colours, 7,'^"', 
when he says, “ That it is too manifest a contempt *™I »* ot ■ 
“ of God, and a fear of man.” It is not possible G “ d * 
more copiously to represent the horror, baseness, 
and irregularity of it ; for what can be imagined 
more vile, than a man, who is a coward towards man, 
so courageous as to defy his Maker ? Our intelligence 
being by no other canal to be conveyed to one ano- 
ther but by words, he, who falsifies them, betrays 
public society : it is the only tube through which we 
communicate our thoughts and wills to one another ; 
it is the interpreter of the soul, and, if it fails us, 
we no longer know, nor have any farther tie upon 
another : if that deceive us, it breaks all our corres- 
pondence, and dissolves all the bands of our govern- 

VOL, ir, 2 B 
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ment. Certain nations of the new-discovered Indies 
(no matter for naming them, since they are no more ; 
for, by wonderful and unheard of example, the de- 
solation of that conquest extended to the utter abo- 
lition of names, and the ancient knowledge of places) 
offered to their Gods human blood, “ But only such 
“ as was drawn from the tongue and ears, to atone 
* £ for the sin of lying, as well heard as pronounced.’* 
The good fellow of Greece* was wont to say, “ That 
** children were amused with rattles, and men with 
“ words.” 

The Greeks As to the various usages of our giving the lie, and 
Jranfnotsothe laws of honour in that case, and the alterations 
rtTi'antci'e" the y have received, I shall defer saying what I know 
of* lying^ as of them to another time, and shall learn, if I can, 
we are. j n the mean while, at what time the custom took 
beginning, of so exactly weighing and measuring 
words, and of engaging our honour to them ; for it 
is easy to judge, that it was anciently amongst the 
Greeks and Romans ; and I have often thought it 
strange to see them rail at, and give one another 
the lie, without any farther quarrel. The laws of 
their duty steered some other course than ours. 
Caesar is sometimes called thief, and sometimes 
drunkard, to his teeth. We see the liberty of in- 
'vectives, which they practised upon one another, I 
mean the greatest chiefs of war of both nations, 
where words were only revenged with words, with- 
out any other consequence. . 


* Lysander, in Plutarch’s Life of him, chap. 4. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of Liberty of Conscience. 

It is usual to see good intentions, if pursued with- Religion* 
out moderation, push men on to very vicious effects, 

In the dispute, which has now engaged France in a pint and 
civil war, the best and the soundest cause, no doubt, un . 
is that which maintains the ancient religion and go-just, 
vemment of the kingdom. Nevertheless, amongst 
the good men of that party (for I do not speak of 
those that make a pretence of it, either to execute 
their own particular revenge, or to gratify their ava- 
rice, or to court the favour of princes j but of those 
who engage in the quarrel out of true zeal to reli- 
gion, and a regard to the peace and government of 
their country), of these, I say, we see many whom 
passion transports beyond the bounds of reason, and 
sometimes inspires with counsels that are unjust and 
violent, and also rash. 

It is true, that in those primitive times, when our This zoat 
religion began to gain authority with the laws, zeal 
armed many against all sorts of Pagan books, by when they’ 
which the learned suffered an exceeding great loss ; 
which, I conceive, did more prejudice to letters, destroy 
than all the flames kindled by the barbarians. Of‘b^“ 
this Cornelius Tacitus is a very good witness ; for 
though the emperor Tacitus, his kinsman, had, by 
express order, furnished all the libraries in the world 
with his book, nevertheless, one entire copy could 
not escape the curious search of those who desired 
to abolish it, for only five or six idle clauses in it, 
that were contrary to our belief. 

They were also very ready to lend undue praises And to ^ 
to all the emperors who did any thing for us, and 
universally to condemn all the actions of those who ™ o h u ° r) JJ* 
were our adversaries, as is manifest in the emperor christumt. 
Julian, surnamed the Apostate j who was, in truth,*!. 

2 b 2 
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uanTawSi o- a . v . ei 7 g rea fc an d rare man, a man in whose soul that 
thc-rj, who philosophy was imprinted in lively characters, by 
T^eXlafciykich he professed to govern all his actions ; ana, 
ter of the ’ in truth, there is no sort of virtue, of which he has 
juUaliThe not behind him very notable examples. In 
Apostate, chastity (of which the whole course of his life has 
ms chasti. gj ven manifest proof) we read the like of him, as 
was said of Alexander and Scipio,* that, being in 
the flower of his age (for he was slain by the Par-* 
thians at one and thirty), of a great many very beau- 
tiful captives, he would not touch, nor so much as 
look upon one. As to his justice, t he took himself 
the pains to hear the parties, and although he would, 
out of curiosity, inquire what religion they were of, 
nevertheless the hatred he had to ours, never turned 
the balhnce. He made several good laws, and cut 
off a great part of the subsidies and taxes levied by 
his predeccssors.t 


blamed by have two good historians, who were eye-wit-* 
two hiito- nesses of his actions j one of whom, Marcellinus, in 
se Y era ^ P^ aces of his history, sharply reproves an 
"fhisac- edict of his, whereby “ He interdicted all Christian 
rtons. « rhetoricians and grammarians from keeping school, 
“ or teaching,” apd says, “ he could wish that act 
“ of his had been buried in silence.”§ It is very 
likely, that, had he done any more severe things 
against us, the historian, who was so affectionate to 


in* kode our P 31 ^’ w p u ^ not have passed it over in silence* 
ration, 0 by' He was, indeed, sharp against us, but yet no 

o!f a chilt! crue ! eftem y • ^ or our own people tell us this story 
tiau author, of him, ** That, one day, walking about the city 
** of Chalcedon, Maris, bishop of that place, called 
“ out to him, and told him, that he was an atheist, 
“ and an apostate to which he only answered, 
** Go, wretch, and lament the loss of thy eyes 5” 
to this the bishop replied again, “ I thank Jesus 


# Ammiati. Marcell. lib. xxiv, chap. 8. 
f Idem, lib. xxi. cap. 10. 

* i Idem, }ib. xxv. cap. 5, (3. § Idem, lib. cap. 10. 
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** Christ for taking away my sight, that I* might not 
“ see thy impudent face.”* So it is, that this action 
of his savours nothing of the cruelty that he is said 
to have exercised towards us ; though they say, that 
his answer to the bishop was but an affectation of 
philosophic patience. “ He was (says Eutropius,t 
my other witness) an enemy to Christianity, but 
“ without shedding blood.” And, to return to his «« justice, 
justice, there is nothing in that whereof he can be 
accused, but the severity he practised in the begin- 
ning of his reign, against those who had followed the 
party of Constantius, his predecessor.t 

As to his sobriety, he lived always a soldier kind t HU sobri4 * 
of life ; and kept a table, in times of the most ’pro- y ‘ 
found peace, like one that prepared and inured him- 
self to the rigours of war.§ <( 

His vigilance was such, that he divided the night His vi s«- 
into three or four parts, of which always the least ** nc ** 
was dedicated to sleep ; the rest was spent either in 
visiting his army and guards, or in study; for, 
amongst other rare qualities, he was excellent in all 
sorts of literature. It is said of Alexander the 
Great, “ That, when he was in bed, lest sleep 
“ should divert him from his thoughts and studies;, 

“ he had always a bason set by his bed-side, and 
“ held one of his hands out with a bullet of copper 
“ in it, to the end that, if he fell asleep, and his 
“ fingers left their hold, the bullet, by falling into 
“ the bason, might awake him.”|| But this Julian 
was so bent upon what he had a mind to do, and so 
little disturbed with fumes, by reason of his singular 
abstinence, that he had no need of any such in-' 
vention. 

As to his military experience, he was admirable 
in all the qualities of a great captain, as it was««A 

* Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical History, lib. v. cap. 4. 

*}* Eutrop. lib. x. cap. 8. 

% Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxii. cap. 2. 

$ Idem, lib. xvi. cap. 2, et xxyi. cap. 5 % 

I Idem, lib. xri. cap. %. 
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likely he should) having been, almost all his life, in 
a continual exercise of war, and most of that time 
with us in France, against the Germans and Franco* 
nians : we hardly read of any man that ever encoun- 
tered more dangers, or that gave more frequent 
proofs of his personal valour. 

nu death. His death has something in it like that of Epami- 
nondas ; for he was wounded with an arrow, which 
he tried to pull out, and would have done it, but 
that, being two-edged, it cut the sinews of his hand. 
He called out forthwith, “ That they would carry 
“ him, in this condition, into the midst of the bat- 
“ tie to encourage his soldiers,*' who very bravely 
disputed the battle without him, till night parted 
the armies.* He -was obliged to his philosophy for 
the singular contempt he had for his life, and all 
human things ; and he had a firm belief of the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

Hewatad- In matters of religion, he was vicious throughout, 
dkied to an( j was sur nfl , ni ed the Apostate, for having relin- 
•hip of quished ours : though, fncthinks, it is more likely, 
faiie gods. j ie had never thoroughly embraced it, but had 
dissembled, out of obedience to the laws, till ho 
came to the empire. 

Ejctuiw- He was, in- fus own, so superstitious, that he 
tfous perst '* was laughed at for it, by those of the same opinion 
of his own time, who said, “ That, had he got tho 
“ victory over the Parthi^ns, he would have de- 
“ stroyed the breed of oxbn in the world to supply 
“ his sacrifices.”! He was, moreover, a bigot to 
the art of divination, and gave authority to all sorts 
of predictions. He said, amongst other things, at 
his death,! “ That he was obliged to the gods, and 
“ thanked them, in that they had not been pleased 
“ to cut him off by surprise, having, long before, ad- 
“ vertised him of the place and hour of his death ; 
“ nor by a mean and unmanly death, more becom- 


* Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxv. cap. S. , v 
•J* idem, ibid. cap. 6, * $ Idem, ibidv cap. 4. 
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** in g lazy and delicate people ; nor by a death that 
44 was languishing, and painful ; and that they had 
44 thought him worthy to die after that noble man- 
“ ner, in the career of his victories, and in the 
♦* height of his glory.” He had a vision like that 
of Marcus Brutus, that first threatened him in Gaul,* 
and afterwards appeared to him in Persia, just be- 
fore his death.t These words, that some make him 
say, when he felt himself wounded, 44 Thou hast 
44 overcome, Nazarene ;”t or, as others, “ Content 
“ thyselfj Nazarene,” would hardly have been 
omitted, had they been believed by my witnesses, 
who, being present in the army, have set down even 
the least motions and words of his latter end, no 
more than certain other strange things that are re- 
corded of him. 

To return to my subject, 44 He long nourished,” ife aimr* 
says Marcellinus, 44 Paganism in his heart; but, all wJh 
44 his army being Christians, he durst not own it : § nism, and 
44 but, in the end, seeing himself strong enough to Ih/cS 
44 dare to discover himself, he caused the temples lia, js >>y 
44 of the gods to be thrown open, and did his ut- uS? divi" p 
44 most to set onfootanidolatry.il The better to •''»"» ty » 
44 effect this, having at Constantinople, found the ferati'oo. t °' 
44 people disunited, and also the prelates of the 
44 church divided amongst themselves, and having 
44 convened them all before him, he gravely and 
44 earnestly admonished them to calm those civil 
44 dissentions ; and that every one might freely, and 
44 without fear, follow his own religion : this he did 
44 the more sedulously solicit, in hopes that this li- 
44 cence would augment the schisms and faction of 
44 their division, and hinder the people from reunitr 
44 ing, and consequently fortifying themselves 
44 against him by their unanimous intelligence and 
44 concord; having experienced, by the cruelty of 

* Ammian. Marcell. lib. xx. cap. 5. f Idem, lib. xxv. cap. & 

• f Vicisti, Galilee. Tlieodoret. Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. 20. 

| Idem, lib. xxi. cap. 2 , H Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxii. cap. S, 
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“ some Christians, that there is no beast in the 
“ world so much to be feared by man, as man.” 
Reflections These are very near his words, wherein this is 
cy'w'th'rc- worthy of consideration, that the emperor Julian 
Ubert ,0 'Sf ma ^ e use t ^ ie same receipt of liberty of con- 
comcience science, to inflame the civil dissensions, that our 
panted, in kings have now done to extinguish them : so that it 
tape's may be said, on one side, “ That to give the peo- 
Pro*«u tl,e “ pl e the reins to entertain eveiy man his own opi- 
um. * ** nion is to scatter and sow division, and, as it 
** were, to lend a hand to augment it, there being 
“ no barrier nor correction of law to stop and hin- 
“ der its career;” but, on the other side, a man 
may also say, “ That to give people the reins to en- 
“ tertain every man his own opinion, is to mollify 
“ and appease them by facility and toleration, and 
dulls the point which is whetted and made sharper 
“ by singularity, novelty, and difficulty.” And, I 
think, it is more for the honour of the devotion of 
our kings, that, not having been able to do what 
they would, the)- have made a show of being willing 
to do what they could. 


CHAPTER. XI. 

y 

That u'e taste nothing Pure. 

There is no So weak is our condition, that things cannot fall 
niency into our use in their natural simplicity and purity ; 

1,3 the elements that we enjoy are changed, even me- 
nience. tals themselves ; and gold must be debased, by some 
alloy, to fit it fpr our service. Neither has virtue, 
so simple as that which Aristo, Pyrrho, and also the 
Stoics have made the principal end of life : nor the 
Cyre/iaic and Aristippic pleasure been useful to it 
without a mixture. Of the pleasure and goods that 
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we enjoy, there is not one exempt from spine mk- 
ture of evil and inconvenience j 

— — Medio de fonte leporum , 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis jiaribus angat .* 

Something that's bitter will arise. 

Even aintast bur jollities. 

Our greatest pleasure has some air of groaning and 
complaining in it ; would you not say, that it is dy- 
ing of anguish ? Nay, when we forge the image of 
it, in its excellency, we paint it with sickly and 
painful epithets, languor, softness, feebleness, faint- 
ness, morbidezza, a great testimony of their con- 
sanguinity and consubstantiality. Excessive joy has 
more of severity than gaiety in it ; the fullest con- 
tentment, more of the sedate than of the merry. 

I pan J elicit uS, sc nisi temper at, premit ;t ** Even fe- 
“ licity, unless it moderates itself^ oppresseth.” Plea- 
sure preys upon us, according to the old Greek 
verse, t which says, “ That the gods sell us all the 
“ good they give us that is to say, that they give 
us nothing pure and perfect, and which wc do not 
purchase but at the price of some evil. 

Labour and pleasure, very unlike in nature, asso- Pain 
ciate, nevertheless, by I know not what natural con- 
junction. Socrates says, “That some god tried to onr e,,d * 88 
“ mix in one mass, and to confound pain and plea- fi um mc- 
“ sure, but not being able to do it, he bethought ,auchol y- 
“ him at least to coutplc them by the tail. ”11 Me- 
trodorus said, “ That in sorrow there is some mix- 
“ ture of pleasure/’^ I know not whether he in- 
tended any thing else by that saying ; but, for my 
part, I am of opinion, that there is design, consent, 

i 

* Lucret. lib. i r. ver. 1126. + Scnec. ep. 74. 

• TW .* 01 6 Ct 

l}r./iStrn iifbr zot* cc retya.6ot 0f«t, 

Epichannus apud Xenophon, lib. xi. 

|| In Plato’s dialogue, entitled Phaedon, p. 376. 

| Metrodorus, Senec. ep. 99. 
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and complacency in giving a man's self up to melan- 
choly j I say, that, besides ambition, which may also 
have a stroke in the business, there is some shadow 
of delight and delicacy, which smiles upon, and flat- 

Arc 

? 
m 

— Est qucedam Jlere voluptas.* 

A certain kind of pleasure ’tis to weep. 

And one Attalus, in Seneca, says, “ That the me- 
“ mory of our deceased friends is as graceful to us 
“ as the bitterness in the wine, very old, is to the 
“ palate,t 

Minister vetulis pver Falerni 
Ingere mi calices amariores.X 

Thou boy that fill’st the old Falemian wine. 

The bitt’rcst pour into the bowl that's mine. 


ters us, even in tne very lap ot meiancnoiy. 
there not some complexions that feed upon it 


“ and as apples that have a sweet tartness.’' Nature 
discovers this confusion to us. Painters hold, 
“ That the same motions and screwings of the face 
“ that serve for weeping, serve for laughter too 
and indeed, before the one or the other be finished, 
do but observe the painters’ conduct, and you will 
be in doubt to which of the two the design does 
tend ; and the extremity of laughter is mixed with 
tears : Nullum sine auctoramento malum est ;ll “ No 
“ evil is without its compensation.” 
constant When I imagine man surrounded with all the con- 
"^“JJ^^veniences that are to be desired, let us put the case, 
sure not to that all his members were always seized with a plea- 
byman* sure like that of generation in its most excessive 
height ; I fancy him melting under the weight of 
his delight, and see him utterly unable to support so 
pure, so continual, and so universal a pleasure ; in- 
deed he is running away whilst he is there, and na. 


* Ovid. Trist. cl. .‘3, ver. 37. 
% Catul. epist, 25, ver. 1, 2. 


f Scner. epist. 63, 
)| Senec. epist* 
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turally makes haste to escape, as from a place where 
he cannot stand firm, and where he is afraid of sink* 
ing. 

When I religiously confess myself, I find that the Moral -o„d 
•best good quality I have has in it some tincture of^'|j f ™ l d _ 
vice ;• and am afraid that Plato, in his purest virtue e«Un man. 
(I, who am as sincere and perfect a lover of him, 
find of the virtues of that stamp, as any other what- 
ever), if he laid his ear close to himself (and he did 
so), he would have heard some jarring sound of hu- 
man mixture, but so obscure as only to be perceived 
by himself ; man is wholly and throughout but a 
patched and motley composition. 

Even the laws of justice themselves cannot sub- tim* j 0 s<«t 
sist without some mixture of injustice : insomuch IaWi ha ^ e 

1 TM rr\ i li 7 mi s »n*C ItllV* 

that Plato says, “ Ihey undertake to cut oft the ture of iu- 
“ Hydra’s head, who pretend to purge the laws oP U6 “ ee * 

** all inconvenience." Omne magnum exemplum 
habet a liquid ex iniquo , quod contra singulos utilitatc 
publica rependitur :* “ Every great example of jus- 
“ tice has in it some mixture of injustice, which re- 
“ compenses the wrong done to particular men, by 
** its public utility,” says Tacitus. 

It is likewise true, that for the business of life, commo» 
and the service of public commerce, there may be"“„d r f nff 
some excesses in the purity and perspicacity of our 
mind; that penetrating light has too much of sub-f. f £, ?L° * 
tlety and curiosity j it must be a little stupified and 
blunted, to be rendered more obedient to example ™ned. re ' 
and practice ; and a little veiled and obscured, to 
bear the better proportion to this dark and terres- 
trial life ; and yet common and less speculative 
souls are found to be more proper, and more suc- 
cessful in the management of affairs ; and the ele- 
vated and exquisite opinions of philosophy are unfit 
for business ; this acute vivacity of the mind, and 
the supple and restless volubility of it, disturb our 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. xir. 
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negotiations ; we are to manage human enterprises 
more superficially and roughly, and leave a great 
part to the determination of fortune. It is not ne- 
cessary to examine affairs with so much subtlety, 
and so deeply ; a man loses himself in the conside- 
ration of so many lustres, and various forms. Vo- 
luntantibus res inter se pugnantes , obtorpuerant anih 
mi :* “ Whilst they considered of things so incon- 
“ sistcnt in themselves, they were astonished.” It 
is what the ancients say of' Simonides,t “ That by 
“ reason his imagination suggested to him, upon 
“ the question king Hiero had put to him (to an- 
“ swer which he had many days to consider it) seve- 
“ ral witty and subtle arguments, whilst he doubted 
“ which was the most likely, he totally despaired 
“ of the truth.” He that dives into., and in his in- 
quisition comprehends all circumstances and conse- 
quences, hinders his choice ; a little engine, well 
handled, is sufficient for executions of less or 
greater weight and moment ; the best managers are 
those who are least able to tell us why they are so ; 
and the greatest talkers, for the fRost part, do no- 
thing to the purpose. I know one of this sort of 
men, and a most excellent manager in theoiy, who 
has miserably let an hundred thousand livres yearly 
revenue slip through his hands. I know another 
who says, that he is able to give better advice than 
any of his council ; and there i& not, in the world, 
a fairer show of a soul, and of a igood understanding, 
than he has *, nevertheless, when he comes to the 
test, his servants find him quite another thing ; not 
to bring his misfortune into the account. 

* Livy, lib. xxxii. cap. 20. 

f King Hiero had desired him to define what God was. Cic. de, 
Nat. Dear. lib. i. cap. 22. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Against Sloth. 

1 HE emperor Vespasian, being sick of the disease i„ what 
whereof he died, did not, for all that, neglect to in- p 0 ^ * 
quire after the state of the empire, and, even in S" g htt« 
bed, continually dispatched affairs of great conse- die * 
quence ; for which being reproved by his physician, 
as a thing prejudicial to his health, “ An emperor,” 
said he, “ must die standing.”* A fine saying, in 
my opinion, and worthy of a great prince. The em- 
peror Adrian afterwards made use of one to the 
same purpose ;t and should be often put in mind of 
it, to make them know that the great office confer- 
red upon them of the command of so many men is 
not an idle employment ; and that there is nothing 
can so justly disgust a subject, and make him un- 
willing to expose himself to labour and danger for 
the service of his prince, than to see him in the 
mean time devoted to his ease, and to vain and un- 
manly amusements ; nor will the subject be solicitous 
of his prince’s preservation who so much neglects 
that of liis people. 

Whoever offers to maintain that it is better for a He ought 
prince to carry on hiawars by others than in his own ^ c ” ;. g 
person, fortune wilf furnish him with examples armiei in 
enough of those whose lieutenants have brought i ,crsuB - 
great enterprises to a happy issue, and of those also 
whose presence has done more hurt than good. But 
no virtuous and valiant prince can bear to be tutored 
with such scandalous lessons ; under colour of saving 
his head, like the statue of a saint, for the happiness 
of his kingdom, they degrade him from, and make 


* Suetonius in Vespasian, sect. xxiv. 
f /El. Spartiani /Elius Verus, sect. xvi. Hist. August. 
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him incapable of, his office, which is military 
throughout. I know one who had much rather be 
beaten than sleep whilst another fights for him, and 
who never, without envy, heard of any brave thing 
done even by his own officers in his absence ; and 
Selima the first said, with very good reason in my 
opinion, “ That victories obtained without the so* 
“ vereigns were never complete.” Much more rea- 
dily would he have said, that that sovereign ought to 
blush for shame to pretend to any share in it, when 
he had contributed nothing to it but his voice and 
thought ; nor even so much as those, considering, 
that in such works the direction and command that 


deserve honour are only such as are given upon the 
place, and in the heat of the business. No pilot 
performs his office by standing still. The princes of 
the Ottoman family, the chief in the world of mili- 
tary fortune, have warmly embraced this opinion } 
and Bajazet the second, with his son that swerved 
from it, spending their time in the sciences, and 
other employments within doors, gave great blows 
to their empire; and Amurath ’ the third, now 
reigning, following their example, begins to do the 
same. Was it not Edward the third, king of Eng- 
land, who said this of our king Charles the fifth ? 
“ There never was king so seldom put on his arms, 
“ and yet never king who cut me out so much 
“ work.” He might well think it strange, as an 
effect of change more than of reason ; and let those 
seek out some other advocate for them than me. 


Who will reckon the kings of Castile and Portugal 
amongst the warlike and magnanimous conquerors, 
because, at the distance of twelve hundred leagues 
from their lazy residence, by the conduct of their 
agents, they made themselves masters of both In- 
dies ; which it is a question if they had but the cou- 
rage to go and enjoy them. 

Theactu The emperor Julian said yet farther, “ That a 
philosopher and a brave man ought not so much 
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** as to breathe this is to say, not to allow anyqmsiieu 
more to bodily necessities than what we cannot re- p" 0 '**’ 
fuse, “ Keeping the soul and body still intent and 

busy about things honourable, great, and vir- 
“ tuous }” he was ashamed if any one in public saw 
him spit or sweat .(which is said by some also of the 
Lacedaemonian young men, and which Xenophon 
says of the Persian), because he conceived, that exer- 
cise, continual labour, and sobriety, ought to have 
dried up all those superfluities. What Seneca says 
will not be unfit for this place, which is, “ That 
“ the ancient Romans kept their youth always 
“ standing, and taught them nothing that they were 
“ to learn, sitting.” * 

It is a generous desire to wish to die usefully, and Tbe desire 
like a man ; but the effect lies not so much in our" f u “f,j nff * 
resolution as in our good fortune. A thousand have exit ■» 
proposed to themselves in battle either to conquer Ihough'oJe 
or die, who have failed both in the one and the ,hin K be 
other; wounds and imprisonment crossing their de- power 0 ** 
sign, and compelling them to live against their wills. 

There are diseases that obliterate even our desires 
and our knowledge. Fortune was not obliged to se- 
cond the vanity of the Roman legions, who bound 
themselves, by oath, “ either to overcome or die.” 

Victor , Marce Fabi , revertar ex aeie ; si fallo , 

Jovem patrcm gradivumque Mortem , aliosque iratos 
invoco deos :t “ I v^jli return (Marcus Fabius) a con- 
“ queror from the army ; and, if I fail, I wish the 
** indignation of Jove, Mars, and the other offended 
“ gods, may light uppn me/’ The Portuguese 
say, “ That in a certain place of their conquest of 
“ the Indies, they met with soldiers who had damned 
“ themselves, with horrible execrations, to enter 
« into no composition, but either to kill or be kill- 
“ ed; and had their heads and beards shaved in 
“ token of this vow.” It is to much purpose to 
hazard ourselves, and to be obstinate ; it seems as 


• Senec. ep. 88. 


f Tit. Liv. lib. ii. cap. 45. 
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if blows avoid those that present themselves too 
briskly to danger ; and do not readily fall upon those 
who too willingly seek them, and so defeat their de- 
sign. There was one, who had tried all ways, and 
could not obtain dying by tlie hand of the enemy; 
was constrained, in order to make good his resolu- 
tion of bringing home victory, or of losing his life, to 
kill himself, even in the heat of battle. Among 
other examples, this is one : “ Philistus, general of 
“ the naval army of Dionysius the younger, against 
“ the Syracusans, presented them battle, which was 
“ sharply disputed, their forces being equal. In 
“ which engagement he had the better at first, 
“ through his valour : but the Syracusans surround- 
** ed his galley, after he had, with great feats of 
“ arms,* tried to disengage himself, and hoping for 
« no relief, with his own hand he took away that 
life he had so liberally, but in vain, exposed to the 
“ enemy.” 


Tin* intre- 
pid activi- cc 
ty of Mu- 
ley Mo- 44 
lurk, king cc 
of Fez , in 
a battle, 44 
where he c< 
died con- 


“ Mulcy Moluck, king of Fez, who, anno 1 57*, 
won the battle against Sebastian, king of Portugal, 
so famous for the death of three kings, and the 
translation of that great kingdom to the crown of 
Castile, was extremely sick when the Portuguese 
entered, in a hostile manner, into his dominions : 


?i“'p«rtu ** ant ^» fi' om that day forward, grew worse and 
guese.° r “ worse, still drawing nearer to, and forseeing, his 
“ end : yet never did man employ himself more vi- 
“ gorously and bravely, than he did upon this occa- 
“ sion. He found himself* too weak to undergo the 
“ pomp and ceremony of entering into his camp, 
“ which, after their maijflE, is very magnificent, 
“ and full of bustle ; anatherefore resigned that 


“ honour to his brother: but the office of a general 


“ was all that he resigned ; all the rest of utility and 
“ necessity, lie most exactly and gloriously perform- 
“ ed : his body lying upon a couch, but bis judg- 
u ment and courage upright and firm to his last 


Plutarch, in the Life 6f Rion, cap: 8. 
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“ gasp, and, in some sort, beyond it : he might have 
“ wasted his enemy, who was indiscreetly advanced 
“ into his dominions, without striking a blow ; and 
* £ it was very grievous to his heart, that, for want of 
“ a little life, or somebody to substitute in the con- 
et duet of this war,* and of the affairs of a troubled 
“ state, he found himself compelled to seek a doubt- 
“ ful and bloody victory, when he had another, bet- 
“ ter and surer, already in his power : yet he won- 
“ derfully managed the continuance of his sickness, 
“ in wasting the enemy, and in drawing them from 
“ the naval army, and the sea-ports in the coast of 
“ Africa, even till the last day of his life, which he 
“ designedly reserved for this great battle. He 
“ formed the main battle in a circle, environing the 
“ Portugal army on every side ; which circle, com- 
“ ing to draw up close together, did not only hinder 
“ them in the conflict (which was very sharp, 
* c through the valour of the younginvading king),con- 
“ sidering they wore every way to make a front 5 but 
tc also prevented their flight, after the defeat ; so that, 
“ finding all passages possessed and shut up, they were 
“ constrained to close up together again ; coaccrvan- 
u turque non solem ca de, sed etiam juga ; and there 
** they w T ho stood, and they who fled, were slain in 
** heaps upon one another, leaving to the conqueror 
“ a very bloody and entire victory. As he was dy- 
“ ing, he caused himself to be carried and liur- 
u ried from place to place, where most need was ; 
“ and, passing through the files, encouraged the cap- 
“ tains and soldiers one aftpr another. But, a cor- 
“ ner of his main battle Hang broke, he was not to 
“ be restrained from mounting on horseback, sword 
“ in hand. He did his utmost to break from those 
“ about him, and to rush into the thickest of the 
“ battle, they all the while stopping him, some by 

the bridle, some by his robe, and others by his 
** stirrups. This last effort totally deprived him of 

r 

* Thuanus, Hist. lib. lxv. p. 2-l« 8, the Geneva edition, in 172Cb 

VOL. II, 2 C 
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“ thclittlelifehe had left; they again laid him upon his- 
“ couch, but, coming to himself again, he started, as it 
** were, out of his swoon, all other faculties failing, to- 
** give his people notice, that they were to concealhis 
“ death (tne most necessary command he had then to- 
* e give, that his soldiers might not be discouraged with 
“ the news), he expired with his finger upon his 
** mouth, the ordinary signal for keeping silence.”* 
Who ever lived so long and so far in death ? Who 
ever died more like a man ? The most natural de- 
gree of entertaining death, is to look upon it, not 
only without astonishment, but without care, con- 
tinuing the wonted course of life even into it ; as 
Cato did, who entertained himself in study, and went 
to sleep, having a violent and bloody design upon 
himself in his heart, and the weapon in his hand to- 
execute it. 


•CHAPTER XIII. 

Of Posts. 

X HAVE been none of the least able in this exer- 
cise, which is proper for men of my pitch, well set 
and short ; but I give it over, it shakes us too much 
Pmt horsri to continue long. I was just now reading, “ That 
first set up st king Cyrus, the better to have news brought him 
y yru6 ' ** from all parts of the empire, which was of a vast 
“ extent, caused it to be tried, how far a horse could 
“ go in a day, before hejbaited ; and at that distance 
** appointed men whose^usiness it was to have 
“ horses always in readings to accommodate those 
“ who were dispatched away to him.”t And some 
say, that this swift way of travelling is equal to the 
flight of cranes. 

* Thuanus, lib. v. p. 248, observes, that it was said Charles of 
Bourbon gave the same signal when he was expiring at the foot of 
the WjpUs of Rome, which his troops took by storm, just after his 
death. 

f Xenophon’s Cyropoedia, lib. viii. cap. 6, sect. 9. 
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Ocsaf says, “ That Lucius Vibulus Rufus,* being They wore 
“ in great haste to carry intelligence to Pompey, 

“ rid day and night, often taking fresh horses for the 
“ greater speed and “ Himself, ”t as Suetonius re- 
ports, “ travelled a hundred miles a day in a hired 
“ coach ; but he was a furious courier, for, where 
“ rivers stopped his way, he always passed them by 
“ swimming, without turning out of his way to look 
4 ‘ for either bridge or ford.” Tiberius Nero, going 
to see his brother l)rusus,t who was sick in Germany, 
travelled two hundred miles in four and twenty hours, 
havingthree coaches. In the war oftlie Romans against 
king Antioch us, T. Scmpromus Gracchus, says Livy, 

Per dispositos cqvos prope incredibitii celeritalo ab 
Amplmsa ter/io dir. Pellam pervenit :§ “ By horses 

“ purposely laid on the road, lie rode with almost in- 
“ credible speed, in three days, from Amphissa to 
“ Pella. 1 ’ And it appears there, that they were esta- 
blished posts, and not just ordered for this occasion. 

Cecinna’s invention, to send back news to his fixnii- f I 7 f) alI i ow 
iy, was performed with much more speed, for “ He^»™'’ 

“ took swallows along with him from home, and 
“ turned them out towards their nests, when he«m.' 

“ would send back any news ; setting a mark of 
“ some colour upon them to signify his meaning, 

“ according to what he and his people had before 
“ agreed upon.”|| At the theatre at Rome, masters 
of families carried pigeons in their bosoms, to which 
they tied letters, when they had a mind to send any 
orders to their people at home ; and the pigeons 
were trained up to bring^ack an answer. D. Bru- 
tusf made use of the saine device, when besieged in 
Multina ; and others elseVhere have done the same. 

In Peru, they rode post upon men’s shoulders, who ^w^jr 
took them up in a kind of litter, and ran with full p^at 

Peru. 

* De Bello Civili, lib. iii. cap. t. In Caesare, sect. 57. 

f Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 20. § Tit. Liv. lib. xxxvii. cap.7. 

}| Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. x. cap. 2t. «|[ Idem, ibid. cap. 37«- 

2 c 2 
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speed, the first bearers throwing their load to the 
second, without making any stop; and so on. 

I understand, that the Walachians, w r ho are the 
grand seignior’s couriers, perform wonderful jottr- 
nies, by reason they have liberty to dismount the 
first horseman they meet on the road, giving him 
their own tired horse : to keep themselves alert, 
they gird themselves t tight about the middle w’ith u 
broad belt, as many others do ; but I could never 
find any advantge by it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Of ill Means employed to a good End. 

*oiuicni There is a wonderful relation and correspond 
vcTwthe ^ encc * n universal system of the works of na- 
sameaci'i- turn, which makes it plainly appear, that it is nei- 
hum m the t ^ icr accidental, nor carried on by diverse masters. 
h«ij. The diseases and conditions of our bodies are also 
manifest in states, and governments of the world : 
kingdoms and republics rise, flourish, and decay with 
age, as we do. We are subject to a repletion of hu- 
mours that are useless and dangerous, either of those 
that are good, for even those the physicians are afraid 
of: and since we have nothing in us that is stable, 
they say, “ That a true brisk and vigorous perfection 
“ of health must be lowered and abated by art, lest, 
“ as our nature cannot re$t in any certain situation, 
“ and has not whither to rise to mend itself 1 , it should 
“ make too sudden and too disorderly a retreat 
and therefore they prescribe to wrestlers to purge and 
bleed, to take down that superabundant health ; “ Or 
“ else a repletion of evil humours, which is the or- 
** dinary cause of maladies.” States arc very often 


* Plio. Nat. Ilibt. cap. 517. * 
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sick of the like repletion, and therefore diverse sorts 
of purgations have commonly been used. Sometimes 
a great multitude of families arc turned out to clear 
the country, who seek out new abodes elsewhere, 
or live upon others. After this manner our ancient 
Francs came from the heart of Germany, seized upon 
Gaul, and drove thence the first inhabitants ; so was 
that infinite deluge of men formed, that came into 
Italy under the conduct of Brennus, and others : so 
the Goths and Vandals, also the people who now 
possess Greece, left their native country, to go and 
settle abroad, where they might have more room ; and 
there are scarce two or three little corners of the world, 
that have not felt the effect of such removals. The 
Romans, by this means, erected their colonies ; for, 
perceiving the city to increase beyond measure, they 
eased it of the most unnecessary people, and sent 
them to inhabit and cultivate the land which they 
had conquered. 

Sometimes also they purposely fomented wars with 
some of their enemies, not only to keep their men in 
action, lest idleness, the mother of corruption, should 
bring some worse inconvenience upon them, 

lit pntimur longtc pads mala, scrt’iw anais 
Luxitria incuiuit, rict unique ulcisdtier ariemd 

For luxury lias introduc'd such harms. 

As take revenge for our victorious arms. 

but also to serve for a blood-letting to their republic, 
and a little to exhale the too vehement heat of their 
youth, to prune and clear the branches from the loo 
luxuriant trunk ; and to this end it was, that they 
formerly maintained so long a war with Carthage. 

In the treaty with Brittany, Edward the third. Politics 
king of England, would not, in the general peace he]^,"J^ g 
then made with our king, comprehend the coritro- «f Lus- 
versy about the duchy of Brittany ,t that he might ,ani1 ‘ 
have a place wherein to discharge himself of his sol- 


* Juv. sat. vi. ver, 192. 


f Froissart, vol. i. cap. 2t$. 
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diers ; and that the vast number of English he had 
brought over to serve him in that expedition, might 
not return back into England. And this was also 
one reason why our king Philip consented to send 
his son John on the expedition beyond sea, that lie 
might take along with him a great number of hot- 
brained young fellows, that were then in his troops. 
The utility In our times, there are many who talk at this rate, 
reJ-nwar. wishing that this hot commotion now amongst us, 
might discharge itself in some neighbouring war, lest 
the peccant humours which now reign in the politic 
body, if not diffused farther, should keep the fever 
still raging, and end in our total ruin ; and, in truth, a 
foreign is much more supportable than a civil war ; 
but I do not believe, that God will favour so unjust 
a design, as to offend and quarrel with others for our 
own advantage : 

Nil mi hi tam valde placed * , Rhamnvsia virgo. 

Quod iemere in u it is suspicialur hem.* 

In unjust war, against another’s right, 
l'or sake of plunder, may I ne’er delight. 

toulebad 1 Yet the weakness of our condition often puts ps 
mean» for under the necessity of making use of ill means to a 
sood'end." good end. Lycurgus, the most virtuous and perfect 
legislator that ever was, invented this unjust prac- 
tice of making “ The Ilclotes, who were their slaves, 
“ drunk by force, and so doing to teach his people 
“ temperance, and an aversion to drunkenness.”! 
Yet they were more to blame, who, of old, gave leave 
that criminals,! to what sort of death soever they 
were condemned, should be dissected alive by the 
physicians, that they might view our inward parts 
before death, and thereby build their art upon great- 
er certainty, for, if we must run into excesses, it is 

* Catul. Carm. 6(5, ver. 78. 

•f Plutarch, in the Lift* of Lycurgus, chap. 21 of Amyot’s transla- 
tion. 

This is reported by Cckus, who docs not disapprove it. A. 
Corn. Cclsi Medicina in Prqcfat. p. 7, edit. Th. I. ah Almelovcn, 
Amst. 1713. 
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more excusable to do it for the health of the soul, 
than that of the body ; as the Romans trained up the 
people to valour, and the contempt of dangers and 
death, by those furious spectacles of gladiators and 
fencers, who fought it out till the last, cut, and killed 
one another, in their presence ; 

Quid vesani aliud slid vult art impia ludl, 

Quid morlcs juvenum, quid sanguine pasta voluptas ?* 

Of such inhuman sports what farther use ? 

What pleasure can the blood of men produce ? 

And this custom continued till the emperor Theodo- 
sius’s time : 

Arripe dilalam tua, dux, in tempera famam, 

Quodque patris superest successor laudis /tabeto : 

Kullus in urbe cadat, cujiis sit poena voluptas , 

Jam soils contenta feris infamis arena, 

Nulla cruentatis homicidia laudat in armis.f 

Prince, take the honours destin’d for thy reign. 

Inherit of thy father what remain. 

Henceforth let none at Rome for sport be slain. 

Let none but beasts’ blood stain the theatre, 

And no more homicides be acted there. 

It was, in truth, a wonderful example, and of very 
great advantage for the instruction of the people, to 
sec every day before their eyes a hundred, two hun- 
dred, nay, a thousand couples of men armed against 
one another, cut one another to pieces with such in- 
trepidity, that they were never heard to utter so 
much as one syllable of weakness or commisera- 
tion ; never seen to turn back, nor so much as to 
make one cowardly motion to evade a blow, but ra- 
ther exposed their necks to the adversaries’ sword, 
and presented themselves to receive the stroke. And 
many of them, when mortally wounded, have sent to 
ask the spectators, “ If they were satisfied with their 
** behaviour ?” and then lay down to give up the 
ghost upon the place. It was not enough for them 
to fight and die bravely, but cheerfully too inso- 

(- Idem, ibid, 


* Prudent, lib. ult. ver. 643. 
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mucl) that they were hissed and cursed, if they made 
any dispute about receiving their death. The very 
maids themselves egged them on : 

— Consul' git ad ictus : 

Et quoties victor J'crrum jugulo inscrit , ilia 
Dehcias ait esse suas, pect usque jacent is 
Virgo modest a jubet conservo pollice rumpi .* 

The modest virgin is delighted so 

With the fell sport, that she applauds the blow ; 

And when the victor bathes his bloody hand 
In’s fellow’s throat, and lays him on the sand ; 

Then she’s most pleas’d, and shows, by sign, she’d fain 
Have him rip up the bosom of the slain. 

The ancient Romans employed criminals in this les- 
son ; but they afterwards employed innocent slaves 
in the work, and even freemen too, who sold them- 
selves to this effect ; nay, moreover, senators ancj 
knights of Rome ; and also women : 

Nunc caput in mortem vendunt , et f units arena*, 

Atque Iwstem sibi quisqne parat cum hella quiescunt. f 

They sell themselves to death, and, since the wars 
Are ceas’d, each for himself a foe prepares. 

Has inter fremitus, novosque lusus 
Stat s exits rndis, insciusque ferri, 

Et pugnas capit improbus virile*. % 

Amidst these tumults and alarms. 

The tender sex, unskill’d in arms. 

Challeng’d each oilier to engage, 

And fought, as men, with equal rage. 

Which 1 would think strange and incredible, were 
we not accustomed everyday to see, in our own wars,§ 
many thousands of men, of other nations, staking 
their blood and their lives for money, often in quar* 
rels wherein they have no manner of concern. 

* Prudent, lib. ult. ver. 617. f Manil. Astron. lib. iv. v. 225, 226. 

J Statius, Syl. 6, lib. j. ver. 52, 53, 54*. 

§ Witness the Swiss, who, though of the same country, and per- 
haps of the same family, serve one Against another for pay, in the 
mies of France, Holland, Ac. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

Of the Roman Grandeur , 

I WILL only say a word or two of this extensive 
subject, to show the simplicity of those who com- 
pare the pitiful grandeur of these times to that of 
Rome. In the seventh book of Cicero’s Familiar 
Epistles (but let the grammarians expunge the sur- 
name of Familiar, if they please, for, in truth, it is 
not very proper ; and they who, instead of Familiar, 
have substituted ad familiar cs may gather something 
to justify them for so doing, out of what Suetonius 
says, in the life of Caesar, “ That he had a volume 
** of letters of his, ad fa mil lares”), there is one di- 
rected to Caasar, being then in Caul, wherein Cicero 
repeats these words, which were in the end of anor 
ther letter that Caesar had wrote to him : “ As for 
“ Marcus Furius, whom you have recommended to 
“ me, I will make him king of Gaul ; and, if you 
“ would have me advance any other friend of yours, 
“ send him to me.”* It was no new thing for a 
mere citizen of Rome, as Caesar then was, to dis- 
pose of kingdoms ; for he took away that of king 
Deiotarus from him, to give it to a gentleman of the 
city of Pergamus, called Mithridat'es.f They who 
wrote his life, record several cities sold by him ; and 
Suetonius says, “ That lie had, at once, from king 
“ Ptolemy, near six thousand talents, or three mii- 
“ lions and six hundred thousand crowns,” which 
yrds almost the same as selling him his own kingdom : 

Tot Galatce , tot Ponlus, tot Lydia nnmmis.\ 

Such sums of money did he raise, as these, 

From Pontus, Lydia, and the Galatcs 

* Lib. vii. ep. 5. Ciceronis Cicsari impel*, 

■f Cic. de Divinat. lib. ii. cap. 37. 

| Claud, in Kutrop. lib. i. cap. 203, 
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A great 
king de- 
prive 
his con- 
quests, by 
a letter 
from the 
Roman se- 
nate. 


Mark Anthony said, “ That the grandeur of the 
“ people of Rome was not so much seen in what 
“ they took, as in what they gave.”* Yet, many 
years before Anthony, they had dethroned one 
amongst the rest with so wonderful authority, that, 
in all the Roman history, I have not observed any 
thing that more denotes the height of their power. 
Antiochus possessed all Egypt, and was, moreover, 
ready to conquer Cyprus, and other appendices of 
that empire $ when, being upon the progress of his 
victories, C. Popilius came to him from the Senate, 
and, at their first meeting, refused to take him by 
the hand, till he had read his letters, which after 
the king had perused, and told him, he would con- 
sider of them, Popilius made a circle about him with 
the stick he had in his hand, saying, “ Return me 
“ an answer, that I may carry it back to the senate, 
“ before thou stirrest out of this circle.”t Antio- 
chus, astonished at the roughness of so urgent a 
command, after a little pause, replied, ** I will obey 
“ the senate’s command and then it was that Po- 
pilius saluted him as a friend to the people of Rome. 
After having quitted claim to so great a monarchy, 
and in such a torrent of successful fortune, upon 
three words in writing ; in earnest he had reason, as 
he did, to send the senate woid, by his ambassadors, 
t( That he had received their order with the same 


respect, as if it had arrived from the immortal 
“ gods.t 

why the All the kingdoms that Augustus gained by thy 
right of conquest, he cither restored to those* who 
ponquered had lost them, or presented them to strangers. And 
^IThciT 5 Tacitus, in reference to this, speaking of Cogidunus, 
owners, king of England, gives us {t wonderful instance of 
that infinite power : “ The Romans,” says lie, 
“ were, from all antiquity, accustomed to leave the 
kings they had subdued, in possession of their 


* Plutarch, in the Life of Anthony, cap. 8. 

f Tit. Liv. lib. xiv. cap. 12. ij; Idem, ibid. cap. 23. 
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* e kingdom under their authority, that they might 
“ have even kings to be their slaves Ut haberent 
instrumenta servitutis et reges.* It is likely, that 
Solyman, whom we have seen make a gift of Hun- 
gary, and other principalities, had therein more re- 
spect to this consideration, than to that he was wont to 
allege, viz. “ That he was glutted and overcharged 
“ with so many monarchies, and so much dominion, 
“ as his own valour, or that of his ancestors, had 
<£ acquired.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Not to counterfeit Sickness. 

rn 

1 HERE is a choice epigram in Martial, for he has Gout roun- 
of all sorts, where he pleasantly tells the story of ,clkU b, ' 1 
Ctrl ms, who, to avoid making lus court to some gout, 
great men of Rome, to go to their levee, and to at- 
tend them abroad, pretended to have the gout ; and 
the better to colour it, anointed his legs, had them 
swathed up, and perfectly counterfeited both the 
gesture and countenance of a gouty person ; till, in 
tlie end, fortune did him the kindness to give him 
the gout in earnest : 

. Tan lam cura potest cl ars dolor'ts , 

Dcsiit /ingore Cceli ns podagram .f 

So much has counterfeiting brought about, 

Cielius has ceas’d to counterfeit the gout. 

I think I have read, somewhere in Appian, a instance or 
story like this, of one who, to escape the proscrip- i“"" n n ’,. wh<> 
tions of the triumviri of Rome, and the better to be reatiy blind 
concealed from the discovery of those who pui’sucdj l " t " I n l ‘[ t ,*i^ 

* Tit. Liv. in Vita Julii Agricohr. 

+ Mart. epig. 38, lib. vii. a it. 8, 
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r oun ter- him, having masked himself in a disguise, did also 
feitwi it. a( j ( i tliis invention, “ To counterfeit having but one 
“ eye ; but, when he came to have a little more li- 
** berty, and went to take off the plaster he had a 
“ great while worn over his eye, he found he had 
“ totally lost the sight of it.” It is possible, that 
the action of sight was dulled, for having been so 
long without exercise, and' that the optie power was 
wholly retired into the other eye : for we evidently 
perceive, that the eye we keep shut, sends some 
part of its virtue to its fellow, which thereby swells 
and grows bigger ; moreover, the sitting still, with 
the heat of the ligatures and plasters, might very 
Avell have brought some gouty humour upou this 
dissembler in Martial. 

kidicutons Heading, in Froissard,* the vow of a company of 
youiijfi;iigt young English gallants, “ To carry their left eyes 
iw. *ai- " « bound up till they were arrived in France, and 
* ams ' “ had performed some notable exploit against 
“ us I have often been tickled with the conceit 
of its befalling them as it did the before-named Ito, 
man, and that they found they had but one eye 
a-piece when they returned to their mistresses, tor 
whose sakes they had entered into this ridiculous 
vow. 

it i* pm- Mothers have reason to rebuke their children, 
Ser ciiii- 11 " W ^ ien they counterfeit having but one eye, squint-, 
drenfrom ing, lameness, or other such personal defects ; for, 
ffUi'i.Rpor- besides that their bodies, being then so tender, may 
$»nai 'll be subject to take an ill bent, fortune, I know not 
** ts ' how, sometimes seems to delight to take us at our 
word ; and I have heard several instances of people 
who have become really sick, by only feigning to be 
so. I have always used, whether on horsebaek, or 
on foot, to carry a stick in my hand, and so as to 
affect doing it with a grace. Many have threatened 
nic, that this affected hobbling would, one day, be 

* Vo!, i. chjip. 29. 
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turned into necessity, that is, “ That I should be 

the first of my family to have the gout.” 

But let us lengthen this chapter, and eke it out instance „r 
with another piece, concerning blindness. Pliny “ ““ 
reports of one, “ That dreaming he was blind, found «i of -i-in 
“ himself so next, day, without any preceding ma- 1,1 
“ lady.”* The force of imagination might assist in 
this case, as I have said elsewhere, and Pliny seems 
to be of the same opinion ; but it is more likely, that 
the motions the body felt within (whereof the phy- 
sicians, if they please, may find out the cause), which 
took away liis sight, were the occasion of his 
dream. 

Let us add another story, of much the same 11 a - a f.>oii«h 
turc, which Seneca relates, in one of his epistles, t 
“ You know,” says he, writing to Lucillius, “ that I'lu'i.i, 

“ Harpastc, my wile’s fool, is thrown upon my fu-*7iii <l |ii" lU 
“ mily as an hereditary charge, for 1 have naturally iioubd.be 


an aversion to those monsters ; and, if 1 have a 


liwii in, 
that it win 


“ mind to laugh at a fool, 1 need not seek him far, tm> .lark ; 
“ I can laugh at myself. This fool has suddenly 
“ lost her sight : I can tell you a strange, but a very 
true thing; she is not sensible that she is blind, ,oUy * 

“ but eternally importunes her keeper to take her 
“ abroad, because she says my house is dark : but, 

** believe me, that what we laugh at in her, 

“ happens to every one of us : no one knows him- 
“ self to be avaricious. Besides the blind call for 
<c a guide, but we wander of our own accord. I am 
“ not ambitious, we say r , but a man cannot live 
“ otherwise at Home : 1 am not wasteful, but the 
“ city requires a great expense : it is not my fault if 
“ I am choleric ; and, if 1 have not yet established, 

“ any certain course of life, it is the fault of youth. 

44 Let us not look abroad for our disease, it is in us, 

44 and planted in our intestines : and our not per- 
44 cciving ourselves to be sick even renders us more 
** hard to be cured : if we do not betimes begin to 


* Nat. Hist, lib.vii. cap. SO. 

1 1 


f Ep. 50, 
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“ dress ourselves, when shall we have done with s O 
“ many wounds and evils that afflict us ? And yet 
“ we have a most pleasant medicine in philosophy ; 
“ of all others, wc arc not sensible of the pleasure 
“ till after the cure ; this pleases and heals at the 
“ same time.” This is what Seneca says, who has 
carried me from my subject ; but it is a digression 
not unprofitable. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Of Thumbs. 

A custom Tacitus * reports, that, amongst certain bar- 
tile* thum^f barian kings, their manner was, when they would 
*.oumiin R ’ make a firm obligation, to join their right hands 
^ckingTiIc close together, and twist each other’s thumbs ; and 
blood.” when, by force of pressure, the blood appeared in 
the ends, they lightly pricked them with some sharp 
instrument, and mutually sucked them. 

Etymology Physicians say, “ That the thumb is the master- 
"in 'word" “ fi n f? cr °f each hand, and that the Latin etymology 
poiiex, for“ is derived from pollere.”i The Greeks called it 
* h,,nb - as who should say, another hand. And it 

seems, that the Latins also sometimes take it, in this 
sense, for the whole hand : 


Scd vre votibi/s ercitala Hand is, 
Molli pollicc 7 icc rogata surgit.% 


When the It was, at Rome, a signification of favour, to turn 
uotcd'fa^ 1 *" do wi i and clap in the thumbs : 

wlien di". Fau! or utroijne luuvi laudabit pollic" ludum.§ 


gw‘. 


* Annul, lib. xii. 

-J- This seems to be taken from Macrobius’s Saturn. lib. vii. cap. 1 •% 
who took it, in his turn, from Atticus Capito. 

J Mart. lib. xii. epig. 99, ver. H, 9. 

§ Iiorat. lib. i. ep. IS, yer. 6(i. 
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Thy patron, when thou mak’st thy sport. 

Will with both thumbs applaud thee for’t. 

And of disfavour to lift them up, and thrust them 
outward : 


Converso pollicc vulgi 

Quemllbut occidunt popular tier .* * * § 

The vulgar, with up lifted thumbs. 

Kill each one that before them comcs.f 

The Romans exempted from war all such as were Those wh* 
maimed in the thumbs, as persons not able to bear ‘ hc * r 
arms. Augustus confiscated the estate of a Roman why i>u- 
knight, “ Who had maliciously cut off the thumbs !hc h t7o. bT 
* £ of two young children he had, to excuse them ,uam - 
“ from going into the armies ;”t and, before him, 
the senate, in the time of the Italian war, con- 
demned Caius Valienus to perpetual imprisonment, 
and confiscated all his goods, “ i’or having purposely 
* £ cut off the thumb of his left hand, to exempt him- 
“ self from that expedition.” § 

Some one, I have forgot who, having won a naval Thumbs of 
battle, “ Cut off the thumbs of all his vanquished q^shMi'c- 
“ enemies, to render them incapable of fighting, i>«n y cut 
<£ and of handling the oar.” The Athenians also oK 
caused the thumbs of those of Angina to be cut off, 

“ To deprive them of the preference in the art of 
“ navigation.” II And, in Laceda;monia, pedagogues 
chastised their scholars by biting their thumbs. 


* Juv. sat, iii. ver. 36. 

*|~ This was a metaphorical manner of speech, taken from the 
arena. When a gladiator was thrown in fighting, the people asked 
his life, by turning down their thumbs, or his death by lifting them 
up. 

X Suet, in Caesar. Augusto, sect. 24. 

§ Val. Max. lib. v. cap. 3, sect. 3. 

]| Idem, lib. ix. in Extends, sect. 8. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Cowardice the Mother of Cruelty. 

Cruelty the i HAVE often heard it said, <c That cowardice is 
ftetofeow"** ^ 1C mother of cruelty:” yet I have found, by ex- 
ardice. "pericnce, that that malicious and inhumane animo- 
sity and fierceness is usually accompanied with a fe- 
minine faintness. I have seen the most cruel peo- 
ple, and upon frivolous occasions, very apt to cry. 
Alexander, the tyrant of Pheres, durst not lie a 
spectator of tragedies on the theatre, lest his subjects 
should sec him weep at. the misfortunes of Hecuba 
and Andromache :* “ Though he himself caused so 
“ many people every day to be cruelly murdered.” 
Is it not meanness of spirit, that renders them so 
pliable to all extremities? Valour (whose effect is 
only to be exercised against resistance, 

Ncc nisi hell ant is gaudet cervice juvenci . f 

Neither, unless it fight. 

In conquering a bull does he delight.) 

stops when it sees the enemy at its mercy; but 
pusillanimity, to say that it was also in the action, 
not having courage to meddle in the first act, rushes* 
into the second, of blood and massacre. The mur- 
ders in victories are commonly performed by the 
rascality, and officers of the baggage ; and that 
which causes so many unheard of cruelties, in do- 
mestic wars, is, “ That the dregs of the people are 
“ flushed in being up to the elbows in blood, and 
“ ripping up bodies that lie prostrate at their feet, 
having no sense of any other valour.” 


* Plutarch, in the Life of Felopidas, ch. it. 

f Claud, ad Hadrianuro, ver. SO. 
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Et lupus, et turpes instant morEntibus vrsi, 

Et qucBcunque minor nobilitate J'era eat.* 

None but the wolves, the filthy bears, and all 

Th’ ignoble beasts, will on the dying faU. 

jLike cowardly curs, that, in the house, worry and 
tear in pieces the skins of wild beasts, which they 
durst not attack in the field. What is it, in these 
times, that causes our mortal quarrels ? And how 
comes it that, wherfe our ancestors had some degree 
of revenge, we now begin with the last degree, and 
that, at the first meeting, nothing is to be said, blit 
kill ? What is this but cowardice ? 

Every one is sensible, that there is more bravery Revmgr 
and disdain in subduing an enemy, than in cutting 
his throat ; and in making him yield, than in putting by killing 
him to the sword : besides that, the appetite of re- a " cnciny ‘ 
venge is better assuaged and gratified,, because its 
only aim is to make itself felt : and this is the reason 
why we do not fall upon a block or a stone when 
they hurt us, because they are not capable of feeling 
our revenge ; and to kill a man is to shelter 
him from the hurt we intend him. And as 
Bias cried out to a wicked fellow, “ I know 
“ that, sooner or later, thou wilt have thy reward, 

“ but I am afraid I shall not see it.” And as the 
Orchomcnians complained, “ That the penitence of 
“ Lyciscus, for the treason committed against them, 

<f came at a time when there was no one remaining 
“ alive of those who had been concerned in it, and 
“ whom the pleasure of this penitency must have af- 
“ fected so revenge is to be repented of, when the 
person on whom it is executed loses the means of 
suffering it : for as the avenger desires to see and 
enjoy the pleasure of his revenge, so the person oil 
whom he takes revenge, should be a spectator too, 
to be^ mortified by it, and brought to repentance. 

He shall repent it, we say, and, because we have 
given him a pistol-shot through the head, do we 

± Ovid. Trist. lib. iii. el eg. 5, ver. 35. 

•yol. u. 2 D 
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imagine he will repent ? On the contrary, if we but 
observe, we shall find, that he makes a mouth at us 
in falling ; and is so far from repenting, that he does 
not so much as repine at us : and we do him the 
kindest office of life, which is to make him die spee- 
dily and insensibly : we are afterwards to hide our- 
selves, and to shift and fly from the officers of jus- 
tice, who pursue us ; and all the while he is at rest. 
Killing is good to frustrate a future injury, not to 
revenge one that is already past ; and it is more an 
act of fear than bravery, of precaution than courage, 
and of defence than of oficncc ; it is manifest that 
by it we abandon both the true end of revenge, and 
the care of our reputation ; we are afraid, if he lives, 
he will do us such another injury. It is not out of 
animosity to him, but care of thyself, that thou rid- 
dest him out of the way. 

Duels com- In tlie kingdom of Narsingua, this expedient 
authorised would he useless to ns : there not only soldiers, but 
in the king- tradesmen also end their differences by the sword, 
Xarsingua. “ The king never denies the field to any one that 
“ will fight y and, when they are persons of quality, 
“ he looks on, rewarding the victor with a chain of 
“ gold ; for which any one that will, may fight with 
“ him who wears, it : thus, by coming off from one 
“ combat, he is engaged in many.” If we thought, by 
valour, to be always masters of our enemies, and to 
triumph over them at pleasure, we would be sorry 
they should escape from us as they do, by dying ; 
but we have a mind to conquer more with safety 
than honour, and, in our quarrel, pursue more the 
end than the glory. 

f’oiiio s ii- Asinius Pollio, who, for being a worthy man, was 
piincu». nSt l ess to l 50 excused, committed a like error, who, hav- 
ing wrote a libel against Plancus, “ Deferred to pub* 
“ - lisli it, till he w v as long dead which is to make 
mouths at a blind man, to rail at one that is deaf, 
and ip wound a man that has no feeling, rather than 


* Pliny’s Preface to Vespasian. 
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to run the hazard of his resentment. And Plancus 
is made to say, in his own behalf, 46 That it was only 
<c for ghosts to struggle with the dead/’ He that 
stays to see the author die, whose writings he in- 
tends to quarrel with, what does he but declare, 
that he would bite, but has not teeth ? It was told 
Aristotle, 44 That some one had spoken ill of him. 
cc Let him do more,” said he, 44 let him whip me 
44 too, provided I am not there.” 

Our fathers contented themselves to revenge an The iir re. 
injury with the lie, the lie with a box on the ear, and hox 
so forth ; they were valiant enough not to fear their on the ear. 
adversary, both living and provoked : we tremble 
for fear, so long as we see them on foot. ^ And, 
that this is so, is it not our noble practice of these 
days equally to prosecute to death both him that has 
offended us, and him whom we have offended ? 

It is also a kind of cowardice, that has introduced Seconds in* 
the custom of seconds, thirds, and fourths in our‘£*»c«*. 
duels : they were formerly duels, they arc now skir- t> y coward- 
mishes and battles. The first inventors ol this prac- ,cc - 
ticc feared to be alone : Qitum in sc cinque minimum 
fiduche cssct / c ‘ They had little confidence m them- 
“ selves.” For, naturally, any company whatever 
is comfortable and assisting in danger. Third per- 
sons were formerly called in to prevent disorder and 
foul play only, and to be witnesses of the success of 
the combat. But since they have brought it to this 
pass, that they themselves engage, whoever is in- 
vited cannot handsomely stand by as an idle spec- 
tator, for fear of being suspected either of want of af- 
fection or courage. Besides the injustice and un- 
worthiness of such an action, the engaging other 
force and valour, in the protection of your honour, 
than your own ; I conceive it a disadvantage to a 
brave man, and who wholly relies upon himself, to 
Shuffle his fortune with that of a second, since every 
one runs hazard enough for himself, without running 
it for another, and has enough to do to depend on 
his own valour for the defence of his life, withou en- 
trusting a thing so dear in a third man s hand . or, 

2d 2 
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if it be not expressly agreed on before to the con- 
trary, it is a combined party of all four, and, if your 
second be killed, you have two to deal withal with 
good reason. And to say, that it is foul play ; it is 
so indeed, as it is for one, well-armed, to attack a 
man that has but the hilts of a broken sword in his 
hand, or for a man clear, and in a whole skin, to 
fall on a man that is already desperately wounded ; 
but, if these be advantages you have got by fighting, 
you may make use of them without reproach : all 
that is weighed and considered is the disparity and 
inequality of the condition of the combatants when 
they begun ; as to the rest, you charge it upon for- 
tune : and though you had alone three enemies upon 
you at once, your two companions being killed, you 
have no more wrong done you, than 1 should do, 
in a battle, by running a man through, whom I 
should see engaged with one of our men, at the like 
advantage. The nature of society requires, that 
where there is troop against troop (as where our 
duke of Orleans* challenged Henry king of Eng- 
land, a hundred against a hundred ; where the Ar- 
gives challenged three hundred against as many of 
the Lacedaemonians, + and three .to three, as the 
Horatii against the Curatii), the multitude on either 
side is considered but as ofie single man. Wherever 
there is company, the hazard is confused and 
mixed. 

a dueU>e f ^ b ave a domestic interest in this discourse ; for 

tween some my brother the Sieur de Matecoulom, was at Rome 
gentlemen, cntreatc d by a gentleman, with whom he had no 
in which a great acquaintance, and who was defendant, and 
Montaigne challenged by another, to be his second ; in this 
was engag- duel he found himself matched with a gentleman, 
his neighbour, much better known to him, where, 
after having dispatched his man, seeing the two 
principals still on foot, and sound, he ran in to dis- 
engage his friend. What could he do less ? Should 

* Monstrelot’s Chronicle, vol. i. chap* 9. 
t Herodot. lib. i. p. 37. r 
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he have stood still, and, if chance had ordered it so, 
have seen him he was come thither to defend killed 
before his face ? What he had hitherto done signified 
nothing to the business, the quarrel was yet unde- 
cided : the courtesy that you may, and certainly 
ought, to show to your enemy, when you have re- 
duced him to an ill condition,, and have a great ad- 
vantage over him, I do not see how you can show it, 
where the interest of another is in the case, where 
you are only called in as an assistant, and where the 
quarrel is none of yours ; he could neither be just 
nor courteous at the hazard of him he had agreed to 
second, and he was also enlarged from the prisons of 
Italy, at the speedy and solemn request of our king. 
Indiscreet nation, ! we are not content to make our 
vices and follies known to the world by report only 
but we must go into foreign countries, there to show 
them what fools we arc. Put three Frenchmen into 
the deserts of Lybia, they will not live a month to- 
gether without quarrelling and fighting ; so that you 
would say, that this peregrination were a thing pur- 
posely designed to give strangers the pleasure of 
our tragedies, and often to such as rejoice and laugh 
at our miseries. We go into Italy to learn to fence, 
and fall to practice at the expense of our lives be- 
fore we have learned it $ and yet, according to the 
rule of discipline, the theory should precede the 
practice. We discover ourselves to be but learners : 

Primitive juvenum miserce , lettiquc futuri 
Dura rudimenta.* 

To youth the first instructions irksome prove. 

Nor soon the rules of future war they love. 

I know fencing is an art very useful to its end, and Fencing 
have experimentally found that skill in it hath in- thing noi>i» 
spired some with courage above their natural ta- i» «• 
lent ;t but this is not properly valour, because it 

i 

* ^Eneiil. lib. xi. vcr. 1J56. . . - 

+ In a duel between two princes, cousin-german, in fcpain, tne 
elder (says Pliny) by his craft and dexterity in arms, easily sur- 
mounted" the awkward strength of the younger, lib. xxvui. cap. 
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An inde- 
cent art, 
because it 
induces us 
ti* break 
the laws. 


supports itself by skill, and is founded upon some- 
thing besides itself ; the honour of combat consists 
in the emulation of courage, and not of skill ; and 
therefore 1 have known a friend of mine, famed for 
a great master of this exercise, make choice of 
such arms in his quarrels as might deprive him 
of the means of this advantage, and wholly de- 
pended upon fortune and assurance, to the end 
that they might not attribute his victory rather to, 
his skill in fencing than his valour. When 1 was 
young, gentlemen avoided the reputation of good 
fencers, as injurious to them ; and learned to fence 
with all imaginable privacy, as a trade of subtlety, 
derogating from true and native virtue : 

Non schiuar, non parar, non ritirarsi. 

Fool ion rosier, ve qvi destrezza ha parte. 

Non danno i co/pi find hor pieni, hor scarsi, 

Toglie Viru a il furor Puso de Varte. 

O di le spade horribilmente vtarsi 

A mezzo il Jet ro, il pie d’orma non parte : 

Semprc e il pie Jenna, c la man sempre in moto ; 

Ne scende taglio in van ne punta d voto.* 

They neither shrank, nor vantage sought of ground. 

They travers’d not, nor skipp’d from part to part ; 

'l'hcir blows were neither false nor feigned found. 

Their wrath, their rage, would let them use no art. 

Their swords together clash with dreadful sound. 

Their feet stand fast, and neither stir nor start ; 

They move their hands, stcdl'ast their feet remain, 

Isor blow nor foin they struek, or thrust in vain.f 

Butts, tilts, and tournaments, the images of war- 
like lights, were the exercises of our forefathers. 

This other exercise is so much the less noble, as 
it only respects a private end ; as it teaches us to 
ruin one another, ag.-unst law and justice, and as it 
always produces mischievous effects. It is much 
more worthy and becoming to exercise ourselves in 
things that strengthen than that weaken our govern- 
ments, and that tend to the public safety and com- 
mon glory. Publius ilutilius Consus was the first 


* Tasso’s Her. cant. 12, stanz. 55. 


f Mr. Fairfax. 
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that taught soldiers “ To handle their arms with 
“ skill, and joined art to valour ; not for the use of 
“ private quarrel, but for war, and the quarrels of 

the people of Rome a popular and civil art of 
fencing. And, besides the example of Caesar, “ Who 
“ commanded his men to shoot chiefly at the faces 
“ of Pompey’s gens-d’armes, in the battle of Phar- 
“ salia,” a thousand other commanders have also 
bethought them to invent new forms of weapons, 
and new ways of striking and defending, according 
as occasion should require. 

But as Philopaemen “ Condemned wrestling, it »S URIC'S 
“ wherein he, excelled, because the preparatives “’. d Bt d a '5‘ r i ‘, 
“ that were therein employed were different from military 
“ those that appertain to military discipline, to to “ ,u ‘ lt ' 

“ which alone he conceived men of honour ought 
“ to apply themselves so it seems to me, that 
this address, to which we form our limbs, those 
writhings and motions young men are taught in this 
new school, are not only of no use, but rather con- 
trary and hurtful to the manner of fight in battle ; 
our people also commonly make use of particular 
weapons, peculiarly designed for duel. And I have 
known, when it has been disapproved, that a gentle- 
man, challenged to fight with rapier and poniard, 
should appear in the equipage of a man at arms \ 
or that another should go thither with his cloak in- 
stead of a poniard. It is worthy of consideration, 
that Lachez, in Plato, speaking of learning to fence 
after our manner, says, “ That he never knew any 
“ great soldier come out of that school, especially 
et the masters of it :”t and indeed, as to them, our 
own experience tells us as much. As to the rest, 
we may at least conclude, that they are abilities of 
no relation nor correspondence ; and, in the educa- 
tion of the children of his government, Plato t pro- 

* Valcr. Max, lib. ii. cap. 3. sect. 2. 

•J Plato’s dialogue, entitled Lachez, p. 217* 

£ De Legibus, lib. vii. 630. 
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The art of hibits the art of boxing, introduced bv Amicus 
prohibited and Epeius, and that of wrestling by Antus and 
i»y riato. Cecyo,* because “ They have another end than to 
“ render youth fit for the service of the war, and 
“ contribute nothing to it.” But I see I am too 
far strayed from my theme. 

The emperor Maurice, being advertised by dreams 
and several prognostics, that one Phocas, an ob- 
scure soldier, would kill him, questioned his son-in- 
law Philip, “ Who this Phocas was, and what was his 
** nature, qualities, and manners ;” and as soon as 
Philip, amongst other things, had told him, “ That 
bloody nd “ he was cowardly and timorous,” the emperor im- 
men natu- mediately thence concluded, “ That he was a mur- 
Mdiyeow- (( ^ erer an( ] crue ]/» What is it that makes tyrants 
so bloody ? It is only the solicitude for their own 
safety, and that their faint hearts can furnish them 
with no other means of securing themselves, than 
in exterminating those that may hurt them, even 
so much as the women, for fear of a scratch : 

Cuncta ferit, dum cuncta timet . f 

lie strikes at all, who every one docs fear. 

One net of The first cruelties are exercised for themselves ; 
reswtjy 16 * from thence springs the fear of a just revenge, 
1-^cs which afterwards produces a series of new cruelties, 
to obliterate one by the other. Philip, king of Mace- 
don, who had so much upon his hands with the 
people of Home, agitated with the horror of so 
many murders committed by his appointment, and 
doubting of being able to regain his credit with so 
many families, whom Jie had at diverse times of- 
fended* “ llcsolved to seize all the children of those 
“ he had caused to be slain, to dispatch them daily 
“ one after another, and thereby establish his own 
<e repose,” Good subjects become any place j and 

• *r- 

* Or rather Cercyo, K Plato de Legib. lib. vii. p, 630 % 

| Claud* ip Eutrop. lib. i. ver. 182. 
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therefore I, wlio more consider the weight and utility 
of what I deliver than its order and connexion, 
need not fear in this place to bring in a fine story, 
though it be a little by the by ; for when such sub- 
jects are rich in their own native beauty, and are 
able to justify themselves, the least end of a hair 
will serve to draw them into my discourse. 

“ Amongst others condemned by Philip, Hero- a remark, 
dicus. Prince of Thessaly, had been one.* He^^toSS. 
had, moreover, after him, caused his two sons-in-ject. 

** law to be put to death, who each left a son very 
“ young behind him. Theoxena and Archo were 
the two widows. Theoxena, though warmly 
“ courted to it, could not be persuaded to marry 
“ again ; Archo was married to Poris, the greatest 
“ man of the vEnians, and by him had a great 
“ many children, which she, dying, left all minors. 
tc Theoxena, moved with a maternal charity towards 
“ her nephews, that she might have them under her 
“ own conduct and protection, married Poris ; 

“ when presently comes a proclamation of the 
“ king’s edict. This bold spirited mother, suspect- 
“ ing the cruelty of Philip, and afraid of the inso- 
** lence of the soldiers towards these lovely young 
“ children, was so bold as to declare, that she would 
“ rather kill them with her own hands than deliver 
“ them up. Poris, startled at this protestation, pro- 
“ mised her to steal them away, and to transport 
“ them to Athens, and there commit them to the 
custody of some trusty friends of his. They took 
“ therefore the opportunity of an annual feast, 

“ which was celebrated at iEnia, in honour of 
“ ./Eneas, and thither they went. Having appeared 
“ by day at the public ceremonies and banquet, 

“ they stole, the night following, into a vessel laid 
“ ready for that purpose, to make their escape by 
** sea. The wind proved contrary, and finding 
** themselves, in the. morning, within sight qf the 


* The entire story is taken from Tilus Livy, lib, xi. cap. 4. 
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** land, from whence they had launched over night, 
“ were pursued by the guards of the port ; which 
* c Poris ]>erceiving, he laboured all he could to has- 
“ ten the mariners to put off. But Theoxcna, fran- 
“ tic with affection and revenge, in pursuance of 
* c her former resolution, prepared both arms and poi- 
** son, and exposing them before them ; * Go to, my 
“ children,’ said she, * death is now the only means 
“ of your defence and liberty, and will administer 
** occasion to the gods to exercise their sacred jus- 
“ t ice ; these drawn swords, these full cups, will 
“ open to you the way to it ; be of good courage ; 
(C and thou my son, who art the eldest, take this 
“ steel into thy hand, that thou mayest the more 
“ bravely die.’ The children having, on one side, 
** so hearty a counsellor, and the enemy at their 
“ throats on the other, ran all of them eagerly to 
“ dispatch themselves with what was next, to hand ; 

and, when half dead, were thrown into the sea. 
“ Theoxcna, proud of having so gloriously pro- 
“ vided for the safety of her children, clasping her 
“ arms with great affection about her husband’s 
“ neck ; * Let us, my dear,’ said she, * follow these 
“ boys, and enjoy the same sepulchre they do ;’ 
“ and thus embraced, they threw themselves head- 
“ long overboard into the sea ; so that the ship was 
“ carried back without its owners into the har-. 
“ hour.” 


rontr'ive to Tyrants, at once both to kill and to make their 
lengthen ° anger felt, have racked their wit to invent the most 
ment” of h n g er i n g deaths : they will have their enemies dis- 
pose they patched, but not so fast that they may not have lei- 
Sell 0 . sure to tuste their vengeance : and herein they arc 
mightily perplexed ; for, if the torments they inflict 
are violent, they are short; if long, they are not 
then so painful as they desire; and thus torment 
themselves, in contriving how to torment others. 
Of this w r e have a thousand examples in antiquity, 
and I know not whether we, Mnawares, do not re- 
tain some traces of this barbarity. 
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All that exceeds a simple death, appears to me Executions 
mere cruelty ; neither can our justice expect that beyond" 5 
he, whom the fear of death, by being beheaded or merely 
hanged, will not restrain, should be any more awed Sealhabtl 
by the imagination of a slow fire, burning pincers, ,ut ‘‘ 
or the wheel. I know not whether we do not even' 3 '” 
drive them into despair by that means ; for in what 
condition can the soul of a man be who expects 
death four and twenty hours together, whether he is 
broke upon a wheel, or after the old way nailed to a 
cross ? Josephus relates, “ That in the time of the 
“ war which the Romans made in Judea, happening 
“ to pass by where they had, three days before, 

“ crucified certain Jews, he knew three of his 
“ own friends amongst them, and obtained the fa- 
“ vour of having them taken down. Two of 
“ them,” he says, “ died, the third lived a great* 

“ while after.” 

Chacondilas, a writer of good credit, in the re- Barba™* 
cords he has left behind him of things that happened 
in his time, and near him, tells us, as one of the b r 
most, excessive torments, of wfliat the emperor 
Mechmed often practised, viz. “ Cutting off men n "’ d * 

“ in the middle by the diaphragma, with one blow 
“ of a scimitar ; by which it followed that they 
“ died, as it were, two deaths at once, and both the 
“ one part,” says he, “ and the other were seen to 
“ stir a great w hile after with the torment.” I do 
not think there was any great suffering in this mo- 
tion ; the torments that are most dreadful to look 
on are not always the greatest to endure ; and I 
think those that other historians relate to have been 
practised upon the Epirot lqjrds to be more cruel, 
who were “ Condemned to be flayed alive by piece- 
“ meal, in so malicious a manner that they conti- 
“ nued in this misery a fortnight ;” as also these 
other two that follow. 

“ Croesus, having^caused a gentleman, the favou-Jwomnre^ 
If rite of his brother Pantaleon, to be seized on, l 0 f S ^^. ‘ 
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*we cruel. “ carried him into a fuller’s shop, where he caused 
ty ' “ him to be scratched land carded with cards and 
** combs belonging to that craft, till he died.* — 
te George Sechel, chief commander of the peasants 
** of Poland, who committed so many mischiefs un- 
“ der the title of the Crusado, being defeated in 
<e battle, and taken by the vayvod of Transylvania, 
“ was three days bound naked upon the rack, ex- 
“ posed to all sorts of torments that any one 
“ could inflict upon him ; during which time many 
“ other prisoners were kept fasting. At last, 
“ while he was living and looking on, they made 
“ his beloved brother Lucat, for whose safety alone 
** he entreated, by taking upon himself' the blame 
“ of all their evil actions, to drink his blood, and 
“ caused twenty of his most favoured captains to 
feed upon him, tearing his flesh in pieces with 
“ their teeth, and swallowing the morsels ; the rc- 
“ maindcr of his body and bowels, as soon as lie 
“ was dead, were boiled, and others of his followers 
“ compelled to eat them.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


All Things have their Season. 

Such as compare Cato the censor with the 
younger Cato that killed himself, compare two 
beautiful natures and forms much resembling one 
another. The first acquired his reputation several 
ways, and excelled in “ military exploits, and the 
^ cato'of" uglify of his public vocations but the virtue 
'uua/pre. of the younger, besides that it were blasphemy to 

* Herodot. Jib. i. p/ 44. 
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compare any to him in vigour, was much more pure ; ferobie t « 
for who can acquit the censor of envy and ambition, 
after M He had dared to offend the honour of Scipio, ccn sor. 

“ a man in goodness and all excellent qualities in- 
“ finitely beyond him, or any other of his time ?” 

That which they report of him, amongst other c»toti« 
things, “ That in his extreme old age he set him-'*"£°J 0 
“ self to learn the Greek tongue with so greedy ani®*™ 

“ appetite, as if he was to quench a long thirst,” SteioKfe 
does not seem to make for his honour ; it being pro- 
perly what we call being twice a child. 

“ All things have their season,” good and bad, 
and a man may say his Pater-noster out of time ; as 
they accused T. Quintus Flaminius, “ That, being 
“ general of an army, he was seen praying apart in 
“ the time of a battle that he won.”* 

Imponct t finem sapiens , et rebus honestis.% 

The wise man limits even decent things. 

Eudemonidas, seeing Xenocrates, when very old, 
still very intent upon his school lectures, “ When 
“ will this man be wise,” said he, “ if he yet 
“ learn ?”§ and Philopaemen, to those who Cried up 
king Ptolemy, for inuring his person every day to 
the exercise of arms : “ It is not,” said he, “ com- 
«* mcndable in a king of his age to exercise himself* 

“ in those things, lie ought now really to employ 
«* them. The young are to make their preparations, 

“ the old to enjoy them, say the sages j” and the 
greatest vice they observe in us is, “ Tliat our de- 
“ sires incessantly grow young again ; we are always 
“ beginning again to live.” 

Our studies and desires should sometimes be sen- Our desires 
siblc of old age ; we have one foot in the grave, and" u o ^““ d be 
yet our appetites and pursuits spring up every day : with old 

<v> 

* See Plutarch’s Comparison of him to Pliilopscmcn, sect. 5. 

■f Juv. sat. vi. ver. ^ b , 

J Tlic words which Montaigne here applies to his own design, 
have another meaning in the original. 

§ Plutarch’s Notable Sayings of the Lacedemonians. 
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Tu secanda ?n armor a 

Locas sub ipsum funus , et sepulcri 

Lnmemor , struts domos.* 

When death, perhaps, is near at hand. 

Thou fairest marbles dost command 
But cut for use, large poles to rear. 

Unmindful of thy sepulchre. 

The longest of my designs is not above a year’s ex- 
tent ; I think of nothing now but my end ; aban- 
don all new hopes and enterprises ; take my last 
leave of every place I depart from, and every day 
dispossess myself of what I have. Olim jaDi ncc 
pent quicquam m'thi , ncc acquir'd ur ; plus super cst 
•viatici, quam vice :+ ** I now shall neither lose nor 
“ get ; I have more wherewith to defray my jour- 
<£ nev than I have way to go 

Vixi, et qvem dederat cur sum for tuna peregi.\ 

I’ve liv’d, and finish’d the career 

Which fortune had prescrib’d me here. 

To conclude ; it is the only comfort 1 find in my 
old age, that it mortifies in me several cares and de- 
sires, wherewith life is disturbed ; the care how the 
world goes ; the care of riches, of grandeur, of 
knowledge , of health, and myself There are some 
who are learning to speak, at a time when they 
should learn to be silent for ever. A man may al- 
ways study, but he must not always go to school. 
Wnat a contemptible thing is an old man learning 
his A, B, C ! 

Diver sos diversa juvant, non omnibus annis. 

Omnia conveniunt. 

For se\ cral things do several men delight. 

And all things are not for all ages right. 


* Hor. lib. ii. ode 18, ver. 17, &c. 

-J- Sen. epist. 77. 
j /Erie id. lib. iv. ver. 653. 
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If we must study, let us follow that study which is what study 
suitable to our present condition, that we may be 
able to answer as he did; who, being asked, “ To age. 

what end he studied in his decrcpid age ?” “ That 
“ I may go the better off the stage,” said he, “ and 
“ at greater ease.” Such a study was that of the 
younger Cato, at feeling his end approach, when he 
was reading Plato’s discourse of the “ Immortality 
** of the soul :” not, as we are to believe, that he was 
not long before furnished with all sorts of provision 
for such a departure ; for, of assurance, an establish- 
ed will and instruction he had, more than Plato had 
in all his writings ; his knowledge and courage were, 
in this respect, above philosophy. He employed 
himself thus, not for the service of his death, but as 
a man whose sleep is not once disturbed in the im- 
portance of such a deliberation ; he also,- without 
choice and change, continued his studies with the 
other customary actions of his life. The night that 
he was denied the prastorship he spent in play : that 
wherein he was to die he spent in reading : the loss 
either of life, or of office, was all one to him. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Of Virtue. 

J FIND, by experience, that there is a vast differ- Man sci- 
ence between the starts and sallies of the mind, and 
a resolute and constant habit ; and very well per- eft, of 
ceive, there is nothing we may not do, nay, even to“iy“£ n d ea * 
the surpassing the divinity itself, says a certain per- regularly, 
son, forasmuch as it is more for a man to render him- “ the d prfu- 
self impassible or dispassionate, than to be such by his«p>« 
original condition j and even to be able to conjoin to tue . 
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man’s imbecility and frailty a godly resolution arid 
assurance. But this is by fits and starts ; and, in 
the lives of those heroes of times past, there are some- 
times miraculous sallies, and such as seem infinitely 
to exceed our natural strength ; but they are indeed 
Rallies ; and it is hard to believe, that these so ele- 
vated qualities can be so thoroughly imprinted on the 
mind, that they should become common, and, as it 
were, natural to it ; it accidentally happens, even to 
us, who are the most imperfect of men, that some- 
times our mind gives a spring, when roused by the 
discourses or examples of others, much beyond 
its ordinary stretch ; but it is a kind of passion, 
which pushes and pricks it on, and, in some sort, ra- 
vishes it from itself: but, this whirlwind once blown 
over, we see, that it insensibly flags and slackens it- 
self, if not to the lowest degree, at least so as to be 
no more the same ; insomuch as that, upon every 
trivial occasion, the losing of a bird, or the breaking 
of a glass, we suffer ourselves to be moved little less 
than one of the common people. I am of opinion, 
that, order, moderation, and constancy excepted, all 
things are to bejtone by a man that is, in general, 
very deficient. * Therefore,” say the sages, “ in 
“ order to make a right judgment of a man, you are 
“ chiefly to pry into his common actions, and sur- 
“ prise him in his every-day habit.” 

Pyrrho, he who erected so pleasant a system of 
knowledge upon ignorance, endeavoured, as all the 
rest, who were really philosophers, did, to make his lifer 
correspond with his doctrine : and because he main- 
tained the imbecility of human judgment to be so 
extreme, as to be incapable of any choice or incli- 
nation, and would have it perpetually wavering and 
suspending, considering and receiving all things as 
indifferent, it is said, “ That he always comported 
4 ‘ himself after the same manner and countenance :* 

* Diog. Lactf. inPyrrho’s Lixe, lib. ix. sect. 63. 

. 1 * 
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■* if he had begun a discourse, he would always end 
“ what he had to say,* though the person he was 
speaking to was gone away : and, if he walked, he 
“ never turned out of his way for any impediment, 

“ being preserved from precipices, the jostle of carts, 

“ and other like accidents, by the care of his friends ; 

“ for to fear, or to avoid any tiling, had been to con- 
“ tradict his own propositions, which deprived the 
** senses themselves of all certainty and choice : 

“ sometimes he suffered incisions and cauteries with 
“ so great constancy, as never to be seen so much 
“ as to wink his eyes.” It is something to bring the 
soul to these imaginations ; more to join the effects 
to it, and yet not impossible ; but to conjoin them 
with such perseverance and constancy as to make 
them habitual, is certainly, in attempts so remote 
from the common usance, almost incredible to be 
done. Therefore it was, “ That being, one day, 

“ found at his house terribly scolding at his sister, 
ct and being reproached that he therein transgressed 
“ his own rules of indifference : * What,’ said he, 

“ must this foolish woman also serve for a testimony 
* e to my rules ?* Another time, being to defend 
“ himself against a dog : * It is ’ said he , 4 very hard 
“ totally to put off mall ; and we must endeavour 
** and force ourselves to encounter things, first by 
** effects, but at the worst by reason and argument. * 

About seven or eight years since, a countryman, Extraorji- 
yet living at a village but two leagues from my house, y* r n y s pro- 
naving been long tormented with his wife’s jealousy, faced *>y a 
coming, one day, home from his work, and she wel- 
coming him with her accustomed railing, he entered 
into so great a fury, “ That, with a sickle he had 
“ yet in his hand, he totally cut off all those parts 
“ that she was jealous of, and threw them in her 
“ face.” And, it is said, “ That a young gentle- 

* Yet Montaigne says, in the 3d chapter of this volume, that 
they who represent Pyrrho in this light, extend his doctrine beyond 
' what it really was ; and that, like a rational • man, he made use of 
all his corporeal apd spiritual faculties as rule and reason. 

VOL. IL 3 E 
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“ man of our nation, brisk and amorous, having, by 
“ his perseverance, at last mollified the heart of a fair 
** mistress, enraged, that, upon the point of fruition, 
“ he found himself unable to perform, and that, 

Non viriliter 

Iners senile penis extulit capul,* 

“ so soon as ever he came home he deprived himself 
“ of it, and sent it to his mistress ; a cruel and 
** bloody victim for the expiation of his offence.” If 
this had been done upon a mature consideration, and 
upon the account of religion, as the priests of Cy- 
bele did, what should we have said of so choleric 
an action ? 

A woman “ A few days since, at Bergerac, witliin five leagues 
•dThendf 1 * ** m y h° use » U P the river Dordogne, a woman 
for bring 4 “ having, over-night, been abused and beaten by her 
fauJKwd 1 "* 44 husband, a peevish ill-natured fellow, resolved to 
“ escape from his ill usage at the hazard of her life ; 
** and going, so soon as she was up the next morning, 
“ to visit her neighbours, as she was wont to do, she 
“ dropped a hint of the recommendation of her affairs, 
“ she took a sister of her’s by the hand, led her to a 
** bridge, and after having taken leave of her, as it 
“ were in jest, without any .manner of alteration or 
“ change in her countenance, she threw herself head- 
“ long into the river, and was there drowned. That 
“ which is the most remarkable, is, that this resolu- 
“ tion was a whole night forming in her head.” 
Voluntary But it is quite another thing with the Indian wo- 
ijk ‘ lndian men > for it being the custom there for the men to 
wires. have many wives, and for the best beloved of them to 
kill herself at her husband’s decease, every one of 
them makes it the business of her whole life to ob- 
,tain this privilege, and gain this advantage over her 
companions j and the good offices they do their hus- 
bands, aim at no other recompence, *•' but to be pre- 
“ ferred in accompanying them in death.” 

* Tib. lib. iv. eleg. Pen. ad Prittpum in reterum. Poet. Cata* 

lectif:. 
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Vbi mortifero jacta est fax ultima leeto, 

Uxorumfusis slat pia turba comis : . 

Et certamen ■ habent lethi , qua viva sequatur 
Conjugium , pudor est non licuisse mori , 

Ardent victrices, et fiammas peclora prcebent , 

Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris.* 

When to the pile they throw the kindling brand. 

The pious wives with hair dishevell’d stand. 

Striving which living shall in death attend 
Her spouse, and gain an honourable end ; 

Those thus preferr’d, their breasts to flame expose. 

And their scorch’d lips to their dead husband’s close. 

A certain author, of our times, reports, that he 
has seen this custom in those oriental nations, that 
not only the wives bury themselves with their hus- 
bands, but even the slaves he has enjoyed also ; which 
is done after this manner : “ The husband being 
“ dead, the widow may, if she will (but few do it), 
“ demand two or three months to order her' affairs. 
“ The day being come, she mounts on horseback, 
“ dressed as fine as at her wedding, and, with a 
** cheerful countenance, says she is going to sleep 
“ with her spouse, holding a looking-glass in her 
“ left-hand, and an arrow in the other. Being thus 
conducted in pomp, accompanied with her kin- 
“ dred and friends, and a great concourse of people, 
“ with great joy, she is at last brought to the pub- 
“ lie place appointed for such spectacles : this is a 
** spacious place, in the midst of which is a pit full of 
“ wood, and, adjoining to it, a mount raised four or 
{C five steps, to which she is led, and served with a 
“ magnificent repast; which being done, she falls 
« to dancing and singing, and gives order when she 
f< thinks fit, to kindle the fire; which being per- 
« formed, she descends, and, taking the nearest of 
« her husband’s relations by the hand, they walk 
«* together to the river close by, where she strips 
“ herself stark naked, and, having distributed her 
V clothes and jewels to her friends, plunges herself 

4 

• Propert. lib. iii. eleg. 13, vef. 17, &c. 

2E‘2 
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“ into the water, as if to cleanse herself from her 
“ sins : coming out thence, she wraps herself in a 
yellow linen robe, five and twenty ells long, and 
«* again giving her hand to her said husband's rela- 
“ tions, they return back to the mount, where she 
“ makes a speech to the people, and recommends 
“ her children to them, if she have any. Between 
“ the pit and the mount, there is commonly a cur- 
“ tain drawn, to skreen the burning furnace from 
“ their sight ; which some of them, to manifest the 
“ greater courage, forbid. Having ended whdtrshe 
“ has to say, a woman presents her with a vessehofbil, 
“ wherewith to anoint her head, and her whole-body ; 
“ which having done with, she throws it into the fire, 
“ and, in an instant, leaps in after it : immediately 
“ the people throw a great many logs upon her, that 
“ she may not be long in dying, and convert all their 
“ joy into sorrow and mourning. If they are per- 
“ sons of mean condition, the body of the deceased 
“ is carried to the place of sepulture, and there 
“ placed sitting, the widow kneeling before him, 
“ and embracing him, while a wall is built round 
“ them, which so soon as it is raised to the height 
“ of the woman's shoulders, some of her relations 
“ come behind her, and, taking hold of her head, 
“ twist her neck, and, so soon as she is dead, the 
“ wall is presently raised up, and closed, where they 
“ remain entombed.” 

non of the" There was, in this same country, something like it 
Gymnoso- in their Gymnosophists ; for, not by constraint of 
▼oiumarUy ot -hers, nor by the impetuosity of a sudden humour, 
bam them- but by the express profession of their order, their 
" lvcs ‘ custom was, “ So soon as they arrived at a cci> 
“ tain age,* or saw themselves threatened by any 
“ disease, to cause a funeral pile to be erected for 
“ themselves, and on the, top a neat bed, where af- 
“ ter having joyfully feasted their friends and ac* 
“ quaintance, they laid them down with such reso- 

a 

* 

* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1043, tome ii. Amsterdam, 1707- 
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Cf lution, that, when the fire was applied to it, 

<e they were never seen to stir hand or foot ; and 
“ after this manner one of them, Calanus by name, 

“ expired in the presence of the whole army of Alex- 
“ ander the Great and he was neither reputed 
holy, nor happy amongst them, that did not thus de- 
stroy himself ; dismissing his soul, purged and puri- 
fied by the fire, after having consumed all that was 
earthly and mortal. This constant premeditation of 
the whole life is that which makes the wonder. 

Amongst our other controversies, that about fate Doctrine 
is crept in, and to tie things to come, and even our 
own wills, to a certain and inevitable necessity, w e necessity 
are yet upon this argument of time past; “ Since "o', 1 ,"" 5, 10 
“ God foresees, that all things shall so fall out, as 
“ doubtless he does, it will then necessarily follow, 

“ that they must so fall out to which our masters 
reply, “ That the seeing any thing come to pass, 

“ as we do, and as God himself also does (for, 

“ all things being present with him, he rather sees 
“ than foresees), is not to compel it to happen ; nay, 

“ we see because things do fall out because w r e see : 
the events cause the knowledge, but the know- 
ledge does not cause the events that which we 
“ see happen does happen ; but it might have hap- 
* c pened otherwise : and God, in the register of the Caines of 
“ causes of events, which he has in his prescience, 

** has also those which we call accidental and volun- science of 


<c tar y, which depend upon the liberty he has given f;,™' gllty 
“ to our determination, and knows that we shall do Fortuitous 
“ amiss, because we would do so.” u?r } cau”!V 

I have seen a great many commanders encourage 
their soldiers with this fatal necessity ; for, if our life 
be limited to a certain hour, neither the enemies' 
shot, nor our own boldness, nor our flight and cow- 
ardice, can either shorten or prolong it. This is 
easily said, but see who will put it in practice ; and, 
if it be so that a strong and lively faith draws along 
with it actions of a correspondent nature, certainly fhis 
faith we so much brag of is very light in the present 
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age, unless the contempt it has of works, makes it 
disdain their company. So it is, that to this very 
purpose the Sieur de Joinville,* as credible a witness 
as any other whatever, tells us of the Bedoins, a na- 
tion against the Saracens, with whom the king Saint 
Lewis had to do in the Holy Land. “ That they, in 
“ their religion, did so firmly believe the number of 

every man's days to be, from all eternity, prefixed, 
“ and set down by an inevitable predestination, that 
“ they went naked to the wars, excepting a Turkish 
** sword, and their bodies only covered with a white 
“ Jinen cloth : and for the greatest curse they could 
“ invent, when they were angry, this was always in 
“ their mouths, Cursed be thou, as he that always arms 
“ himself for fear of death.” This is a testimony of 
faith very much beyond our’s. And of this sort is 
that also which two friars of Florence gave in our 
fathers’ days.t Being engaged in some controversy 
of learning, they agreed each to undergo a fiery 
trial, for the verification of his argument, in presence 
of all the people, and in the public square ; and all 
things were already prepared, and just upon the 
point of execution, when it was interrupted by an 
unexpected accident. 

A young Turkish lord, having performed a nota- 
able exploit, in his own person, in the sight of both 
armies, that pf Amurath, and that of Hunniades, 
ready to join battle, being asked by Amurath, 
“ Who it was that, in so tender and unexperienced 
“ years (for it was his first sally into arms), had in- 
“ spired him with so noble a courage,” replied, 
<c 1 hat his chief tutor, for valour, was a hare : for 
“ being,” said he, “ one day a-hunting, I found a 
“ hare sitting, and though I had a brace of excellent 
“ greyhounds with me, yet methought it would be 
“ best., for sureness, to make use of my bow, for 
(( she sat very fair; I 'then let fly my arrows, and 


* Joinville’s Memoirs, vo1.,i. cap. 30, p. 190. 
i Meppirs of Philip do Coniines, lib. viii. cap. 19, 
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44 shot forty that I had in my quiver, not only 
44 without hurting, but without starting her from her 
44 form : at last I slipped my dogs after her, but to 
44 no more purpose than I had shot : by which I un- 
44 derstood, that she had been secured by her des- 
44 tiny ; and that neither darts nor swords can wound 
44 without the permission of fate, which we can nei- 
44 ther hasten, nor put back.” This story may 
serve, by the way, to let us see how flexible our rea- 
son is to all sorts of images. 

A personage advanced in years, name, dignity, 
and learning, boasted to me, that he had been in- 
duced to a certain very important change in his 
faith, by a strange whimsical incitation, and also so 
very absurd, that I thought it much stronger, being 
taken the contrary way : he called it a miracle, I 
look upon it quite otherwise. 

The Turkish historians say, 44 That the- persua- The com. 

44 sion, rooted in those of their nation, of the fatal 
44 and unalterable prescription of their days, does Turk*. 

44 manifestly conduce to the giving them great assur- 
44 ance in dangers and 1 know a great prince, who 
makes very successful use of it ; whether it be, that 
he does really believe it, or that he makes it his ex- 
cuse for so wonderfully hazarding himself ; pro- 
vided fortune be not too soon weary of her favour 
to him. 

There has not happened, in our memory, a more Aasas'in*. 
admirable effect of resolution, than in those two who p^-" c " f 0 { h * 
conspired the death of the prince of Orange.* It is orange, 
to be wondered how the second, that executed it, 
could ever be animated to an attempt, wherein his 
companion, who had done his utmost, had proved 
so unsuccessful ; and* after the same method, and 
with the same arms, to go and attack a nobleman, 
armed with so fresh a handle for distrust, powerful 
in followers, and of bodily strength, in his own hall, 
amidst his guards^ and in a city wholly at his devo* 


* The founder of the republic of Holland. 
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tion. He, doubtless, employed a' very resolute? 
arm, and courage inflamed with a furious passion : a 
dagger is surer tor striking home, but by reason that 
more motion, and a stronger arm is required, than 
with a pistol, the blow is more subject to be put by, 
or hindered. That this man ran upon certain death, 
I make no great doubt ; for the hopes any one could 
flatter him with, could not find place in any calm 
mind, and the conduct of his exploit sufficiently ma- 
nifests, that he had no want of that, any more than 
of courage. The motives of so powerful a persua- 
sion may be diverse, for our fancy docs what it will 
both with itself and us. 

Guile ukc ° f execut i on near Orleans was nothing like 

J!!!ae ' this ; there was in that more of chance than vigour, 
the wound was not mortal, if fortune had not made 
it so. To attempt to shoot on horseback, and at a 
great distance, and at one whose body was in motion 
by the moving of his horse, was the attempt of a 
man who had rather miss his blow, than fail of sav* 
ing himself, as was apparent by what followed after ; 
for he was so astonished and stupified with the 
thought of so desperate an execution, that he to- 
tally lost his judgment, both to find his way to escape, 
and how to govern his tongue in his answers. What 
needed he to have done more than to fly back to his 
friends cross a river ? It is what I have done in less 
dangers, and what I think of very little hazard, how 
broad scever the river may be, provided your horse 
have good going in, and that yog see, on the other 
side, good landing. The other (viz. the prince of 
Orange’s assassin), when they pronounced his dread* 
ful sentence : “ 1 was prepared for this,” said he, 
“ beforehand, and I will make you wonder at my 
“ patience.” 

A people The Assassins, a nation dependant upon Phoe- 
,7,!'" alas, nicia, are reputed, amongst the Mahometans, a peo- 
m nation the pie of great devotion, and purity of manners. They 
u. r *p l jira* th hold,.“ That the nearest way to gain paradise, is to 
au . « kill some one of a contrary religion j” which is 
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the reason they have often been seen, being but one 
or two, without arms, run madly against powerful 
enemies, at the price of certain death, and without 
any consideration of their own danger. So was our 
count Raimond of Tripoli, assassinated (which word 
is derived from their name) in the heart of his city, 
during our enterprises of the holy war ; and like- 
wise Conrade, marquis of M-ontferrat, the murderers 
going to their execution with great pride and glory, 
that they had performed so brave an exploit. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Of a monstrous Child. 

I SHALL tell the story simply, and leave it to the 
physicians to reason upon it. Two days ago, I saw 
a child, which two men and a nurse, who called 
themselves the father, the uncle, and the aunt of it, 
carried about to get money by showing it, because 
it was so strange a creature. It was, as to all the 
rest, of a common form, and could stand upon its 
feet, walk and gabble much like other children of 
the same age : it had never, as yet, taken any other 
nourishment but from the nurse’s breasts; and what, 
in my presence, they tried to put into its mouth, it 
only chewed a little, and spit out again without 
swallowing; the cry of it seemed, indeed, a little 
odd and particular, and it was just fourteen months 
old. Under the breast it was joined to another 
child, that had no head, and that had the spine of 
1 he back stopped up, the rest entire ; it had one 
arm shorter than the other, because it had been bro- 
ken, by accident, at their birth ; they were joined 
breast to breast, as if a lesser child was to clasp its 
.arms about the neck of one somewhat bigger. The 
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J >art where they were joined together, was not above 
bur fingers broad, or thereabouts, so that if you 
turned up the imperfect child, you might see the 
navel of the other below it, and the joining was be- 
tween the paps and the navel. The navel of the im- 
perfect child could not be seen, but all the rest of the 
belly ; so that all the rest that was not joined of the 
imperfect one, as arms, buttocks, thighs, and legs, 
hung dangling upon the other, and might reach to 
the mid-leg. The nurse, moreover, told us, that it 
urined at both bodies, and also that the members of 
the other were nourished, sensible, and in the same 
plight with that she gave suck to, excepting that 
they were shorter, and less. This double body, and 
the several limbs relating to one head, might be in- 
terpreted as a favourable prognostic to the king, of 
maintaining those various parts of our state under 
the union of his laws; but lest the event should 
prove otherwise, it is better to let it alone, for in 
things already past, there is no divination : Ut quum 
facta sunt , turn ad conjecturam aliqua interpret a- 
tione rcxocantur : * “ So as when they are come to 
“ pass, they should then, by some interpretation, 
“ be recalled to conjecture.” As it is said of Epi- 
menides, “ That he always prophesied of things 
a man who « p as t.”f I have lately seen a herdsman, in Me- 
*tuis” e doc, of about thirty years of age, who ■ has no sign 
of any genital parts ; he has three holes by which he 
incessantly voids his water ; he is bearded, has de- 
sire, and loves to stroke the women. 
wiihiki- Those that we call monsters, are not so to God, 
mw'fr? who secs, in the immensity of his work, the infinite 
pTopciij so forms that he has therein comprehended : and it is to 
be believed, that this figure, which astonishes us, 
has relation to some other of the same kind, un- 
known to man. From a God of all wisdom nothing 
but what is good and regular proceeds j but we do 


* Cic. de Divin. lib. ii. cap. 31 . 
t Aristotle’s Rhetoric, lib. iii. cap. 19 . 
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not discern the disposition and relation of things : 
Quod crebro videt, non miratur , ctiamsi , cur Jiat, 
nescit : quod anth non videt , id, si evenerit ostentum 
esse ccnset :* “ What man often sees, he does not ad- 
“ mire, though he be ignorant how it comes to 
“ pass; but, when a thing happens he never saw 
“ before, that he looks upon as a prodigy.’* What 
falls out contrary to custom, we say is contrary 
to nature ; but nothing, whatever it be, is contrary 
to her. Let, therefore, this universal and natural 
reason expel from us the error and astonishment 
which novelty brings along with it. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Of Anger. 

admirable throughout, but espe- children 
ges of human actions : what fine in * ,i ‘ cr < ?etl r 
y in the comparison of JLycurgustothego. 
and Numa, upon the subject of our great folly in 
abandoning children to the care and government of rem 8 . 
their fathers ! “ The most of our civil governments,” 
as Aristotle says, “ leave, to every one, after the 
“ manner of the Cyclops, the ordering of their 
“ wives and children, according to their own foolish 
“ and indiscreet fimey ; and the Lacedaemonian and 
“ Cretensian are almost the only governments that 
“ have committed the discipline of children to the 
“ laws.” Who does not see, that, in a state, all 
depends upon their nurture and education ? And yet 
they are indiscreetly left to the ’mercy of the parents, 
let them be as foolish and ill-natured as they will. 


Plutarch is 

cially where he jud 
things does he sai 


* Cic. de Djvin. lib. ii. cap. 22. 
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or the in. Amongst other things, how often have I, as I have 
ofpwents, P asse d along the streets, had a good mind to write a 
who punish farce, to revenge the poor boys, whom I have seen 
dren ii'liie flayed, knocked down, and almost murdered, by 
madness of some father or mother, when in their fury, and mad 
passion. w j t j 1 ra g e ? You see them come out with fire and fury 
sparkling in their eyes ; 

. Rnliejecur incendente feruntitr 
Prcedpites, ut saxajugis alrupta , quilus mans 
Subtrahitur, clivoque latus pendente recedit .* 

With rapid fury they are headlong borne. 

As when huge stones arc from the mountains torn. 


(And, according to Hippocrates, “ The most dan- 
“ gerous maladies are they that disfigure the counte- 
nance”) with a sharp and roaring voice, very often 
against those that arc but newly come from nurse, 
and there they arc lamed and stunned with blows, 
whilst our justice takes no cognizance of it ; as if 
these were not the maims and dislocations of the 
members of our commonwealth : 

Gratum est quod palrice civem, populoqve dedistiy 
Si facies ut patrice sit idoneus, utilis agris , 

Ulilis et bellarum et pads rebus agendis. f 

It is a gift most acceptable, when 
Thou to thy country giv’st a citizen. 

If thou take care to teach him with applause. 

In war or peace how to maintain her cause. 

There is no passion that so much perverts men’s true 
judgment, as anger. No one would demur upon 
punishing a judge with death, who would condemn 
a criminal from a motive of anger ; why then should 
fathers and school-masters be any more allowed to 
whip and chastise children in their anger ? This is 
not correction, but revenge. Chastisement is in- 
stead of physic to children ; and should we bear with 
a physician, that was animated against and enraged 
at his patient ? 


Juvenal, sat. vi. ver. 548. 


f Idem, sat. xlr. vcr. 60, Acs 
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If we would do well, we should never lay a hand The fault* 
upon our servants whilst our anger lasts ; whilst the son" 
pulse beats high, and we feel an emotion in ourselves, , we P un ' ,ah 
let us defer the business j for it is passion that com- leem'fo ™ 
mands, and passion that speaks then, not we : but f r ‘^ r ^ at 
faults seen through passion, appear much greater to they arc in 
us than they really are, as bodies when seen through rea, *‘y- 
a mist. He that is hungry uses meat, but he that 
will make use of correction should have no appetite 
to it, neither of hunger or thirst. Besides, chastise- 
ments that are inflicted with weight and discretion, 
are much better received, and with greater benefit 
by him who suffers them. Otherwise he will not 
think himself justly condemned by a man transported 
with anger and fury, and will allege his master’s ex- 
cessive passion, his inflamed countenance, his un- 
usual oaths, his turbulence, and rashness, for his 
own justification : 

Ora tument ira, nigrescunt sanguine vence, 

Lamina Gorgonio scevitis igne micanl.* 

Rage swells the lips, with black blood fills the veins t 
Anil in their eyes fire worse than Gorgon’s reigns. 

Suetonius t reports, “ That, Caius Rabirius having 
“ been condemned by Caesar, the thing that most 
“ prevailed upon the people (to whom he had ap- 
“ pealed) to determine the cause in his favour, was, 

“ the animosity* and vehemency that Caesar had ma- 
“ nifested in that sentence.” 

Saying is one thing, and doing is another ; we arc a digre*. 
to consider the sermon and the preacher apart, 

Those men thought themselves much in the right, nature aud 
who in our times have attempted to shake the truth cq “ Uy- 
of our church by the vices of her ministers j but she 
extracts her evidence from another source, for that 
Is f foolish way of arguing, and would throw all 


* Ovid* de Art* lib. iii. ver. 503, 504. 
+ Sucton. in Jul. Cars. sect. 12. 


12 
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things into confusion. A man whose morals are 
good may hold false opinions, and a wicked man 
may preach truth, nay, though he believe it not 
himself. It is doubtless a fine harmony when doing 
and saying go together ; and I will not deny but that 
saying, when actions follow it, is of greater autho- 
rity and eificacy, as Eudamidas said, hearing a phi- 
losopher talk of military affairs, “ These things are 
“ finely said,* but he that speaks them is not to be 
“ believed, for his ears have not been used to the 
“ sound of the trumpet.” And Cleomenes, hearing 
an orator declaiming upon valour, burst out into 
laughter, at which the other being angry, “ I 
“ would,” said he to him, “ do the same if it were 
“ a swallow that spoke of this subject ; but if it were 
“ an eagle, I would willingly hear him.” I per- 
ceive, methinks, in the writings of the ancients, that 
he who speaks what he thinks, strikes more home 
than he that only dissembles. Hear Cicero speak of 
the love of liberty ; hear Brutus speak of it ; you 
may judge by his style that he was a man who 
erasure of would purchase it at the price of his life. Let 
s«lacc^ anJ Cicero, the father of eloquence, treat of the con- 
em ' ca “ tempt of death, and let Seneca do the same ; the 
first languishingly drawls it out, so that you per- 
ceive he would make you resolve upon a thing on 
which he is not resolved himself. He inspires you 
not with courage, for he himself has none $ the other 
animates and inflames you. 

I never read an author, even of those who treat of 
virtue and of actions, that I do not curiously exa- 
mine what kind of a man he was himself. For the 
Ephori at Sparta, “ Seeing a dissolute fellow propose 
“ wholesome advice to the people,t commanded him 
“ to hold his peace, and entreated a virtuous man 
“ to attribute the invention to himself, and to pro- 


* Plptarch, in the Notable Sayings of the Lacedaemonians* 
f AuJ. GelL Jib. xviii. cap. 3. 
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tc pose it.” Plutarch’s writings, if well understood, 
sufficiently speak their author *, and I think I know 
his very soul ; yet I could wish that we had some 
better account of his life. I have thus far wandered 
from my subject, upon the account of the obligation 
I have to Aulus Gellius, for having left us in writ- 
ing this story of his manners,* that brings me back 
to my subject of anger : “ ' A slave of his, a vicious Plutarch 
ill-natured fellow, but who had the precepts of^™"^.^ 
“ philosophy sometimes rung in his ears, having, »>y « 

“ for some offence, been stripped, by Plutarch’s oflus ' 

“ command, whilst he was whipping, muttered at 
“ first that it was without cause, and that he had 
“ done nothing to deserve it ; but at last falling in 
“ good earnest to exclaim against, and to rail at 
“ his master, he reproached him, that he did not 
“ act as became a philosopher ; that he had often 
“ heard him say it was indecent to be angry, nay, 

“ had wrote a book to that purpose ; and, that caus- 
“ ing him to be so cruelly beaten, in the height of his 
“ rage, totally gave the lie to his writings.” To 
which Plutarch calmly and coldly answered, “ How, 

“ ruffian,” said he, “ by what dost thou judge that 
c * I am now angry ? Does either my face, my co- 
“ lour, my voice, or my speech give any manifesta-. 

“ tion of my being moved ? I do not think my eyes 
“ look fierce, that my countenance is disturbed, or 
“ that my voice is dreadful : Do I redden ? Do 1 
“ foam? Does any word escape my lips of which I 
** ought to repent ? Do I start ? Do I tremble with 
“ wrath? For these, 1 tell thee, are the true signs 
“ of anger.” And so, turning to the fellow that 
was whipping him, “ Lay on,” said he, “ whilst this 
“ gentleman and I dispute.” This is the story. 

Archytas Tarentinus, returning frpm a war wherein 
he had been captain-general, found all things in his 
house in very great disorder, and his lands unculti- 
tivated, through the bad husbandry of his receiver. 


* Noct. Attic, lib. i. cap. 26 . 
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That cor- whom having sent for, “ Go,”* * * § said he, “ if I were 
Tcr'ought *" <( not in wrath I would soundly drub you.” Plato, 
to be pveo likewise, being highly offended with one of his 
In * D E er - s i aves> «( Gave Speusippus order to chastise him,t ex- 
“ cusing himself from doing it, because he was in 
« anger.” And Carillus a Lacedaemonian, to a 
Helot who carried himself insolently and audaciously 
towards him, “ By the gods,”? said he, “ if I was 
“ not angry, I would immediately cause thee to be 
> “ put to death.” 

Angor sub. It is a passion that is pleased with and flatters it- 
jut.*? ,elf 'self. How oft, when we have been wrongfully mis- 
try ' led, have we, on the making a good defence or ex- 
cuse, been in a passion at truth and innocence itself? 
In proof of which I remember an extraordinary in- 
stance in ancient history of antiquity : “ Piso,§ 
“ otherwise a man of very eminent virtue, being 
“ moved against a soldier of his, for that, returning 
<£ alone from forage., he could give him no account 
“ where he had left his comrade, took it for granted 
“ that he had killed him, and presently condemned 
“ him to death. He was no sooner mounted upon 
the gibbet but behold his strayed companion ar- 
“ rives, at which all the army were exceeding glad ; 
“ and, after many caresses and embraces of the 
“ two comrades, the hangman parried both into 
“ Piso’s presence, all the spectators believing it 
“ would be a great pleasure even to him himself ; 
** but it proved quite contrary ; for, through shame 
44 and spite, his fury, which was not yet cool, rc- 
** / doubled ; and, by a subtlety which his passion 
**■ suddenly suggested to him, he made three crimi- 
“ nal for having found oqe innocent, and caused 


* See Tusc. Qu&si. lib. iv. cap. 36. 

f Senec. de Ira, lib. iii. cap. 12. 

j Plutarch, in his Notable Sayings of the ancient kings, &c. 

§ Montaigne, for what reason 1 know not, gives 1dm a. better 
character than Seneca, who, de Ira, ljb. i. cap. 15, says, though 
he was free from many vices, that he was ill-tempered and extremely/ 
rigorous. 
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“ them .all to be ' dispatched ; the first soldier, be* • 

“ cause sentence had passed upon him j the second, 

“ who had lost his way, because he was the cause 
“ of his companion’s death ; and the hangman, for 
** not having obeyed his order.” 

Such as have had to do with testy women may The ftiryof 
have experienced into what a rage it puts them to*]|^ T0 . 
see their anger treated with silence and coldness,* 0 *** *• 
and that a man disdains to nourish it The orator wrat * 
Celius was wonderfully choleric by nature, insomuch 
that when a certain man supped in his company, of* 
a gentle and sweet conversation, and who, that he 
might not move him, was resolved to approve and 
consent to all he said; he, impatient that his ill* 
humour should thus spend itself without aliment, 

“ For God’s sake,” said he, “ contradict me in 
“ something, that we may be two.”* Women, in 
like manner, are only angry that others may be 
angry with them again, in imitation of the laws of 
love. Phocion, to one that interrupted his speaking 
by sharp abuse, made no other return than silence, 
and gave him full scope to vent his spleen ; and then, 
without .any mention of this interruption, he pro- 
ceeded in his discourse where he had left off before. 

No answer can nettle a man like such a contempt. 

Of the most choleric man I know in France (anger it is bett« 
being always an imperfection, but more excusable 
in a soldier, for in that profession it cannot some- harbour it 
times be avoided) I often say, that he is the most pa- >ecretl J- 
tient in bridling his passion, it agitates him with so 
great violence and fury : 

- ■ — ■ Magno veluti cumflamma sonoi't 
Vbrgea suggeritur costis bidantis aheni, 

Exultant que eestu latices ; Jurit intus nqu.CE vis t 
Fumidus , aique altlspumis exuberdt* aapiis t 
Necjam se cap'll unda, volat vapor ater ad auras . f 

So when unto the boiling caldron's side 
A crackling flame of brush-wood is apply’d, 

1 , ■ 

* Senec. de IrA, Kb. iii. cap. 8. \ Alneid. lib. vii. ver. 462, Ate. 
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The bubbling liquors there like springs are seen 

To swell, and foam to higher tides within ; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way, 

> L Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day, 

'J'hat he must of necessity cruelly Constrain himself 
to moderate it ; and, for my I khow no pas- 
sion which I could with so niuch Violence to myself 
attempt to cover and support. I trould not set wis- 
dom at so high a price ; and dd not ko much Consi- 
der what he does, as hdw mtich it costs '"him not to 
do worse. Another boasted to ine of Kis good-na- 
ture and behaviour, which is in truth very singular ; 
to whom I replied, * e That it was indeed something, 
** especially in persons of so eminent quality as 
“ himself, upon whoiti eveiy-one had their eyes, to 
ie appear always well-tempered to the world; but 
u that the principal thing was to make provision for 
“ within, and for himself ; and that it was not, in 
“ iny opinion, very well to order his business in- 
wardly to fret himself, which I was afraid he did, 
“ for the sake of maintaining this mask and modera- 
<c tion in outward appearance.” A man incorpo- 
rates anger by concealing it, as Diogenes told De- 
mosthenes, who, for fear of being seen in a tavern, 
withdrew himself the farther into it, “ The more 
“ you recede, the farther yoAnter in.”* I would 
rather advise that a man should give , his servant a 
box on the ear a little unseasonably, than torture his 
mind by putting on such a sedate countenance ; and 
had' rather discover* my passions than brood over 
them at my own expense ; they grow less by being 
vented and expressed ; and it is much better their 
point should operate outwardly than be fumed to- 
wards ourselves : Omnia vitiain aperto leviora sunt : 
ct tunc perjiiciSsmima, quum simulate sanitate sub - 
sidunt ;+ “ All vices are less dangerous when open 


**Diog. Lacrt. in the Life of Diogenes the Cynic, Lb. vi. seel. 
31. 

f Senec. epist.-56\ 
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ct to be seen, and then most pernicious when they 
“ lurk under a dissembled temper.” 

I admonish all who have authority to be angry in r«i« <<* 
my family, in the first place, to be sparing of their 
anger, and not to lavish it upon every occasion ; for o «f * 
that both lessens the weight and hinders the' effect du ~ 
of it. Loud exclamation is so customary that every 
one despises it ; and, that your clamour at a servant 
for a theft is not minded, because it is no more than 
what he has seen you make a hundred times, against 
him , for having ill washed a glass, or misplaced a 
stool. Secondly, that they do not spend their 
breath in vain, but make sure that their reproof 
reach the person in fault ; for ordinarily they are apt 
to bawl before he comes into their presence, and 
continue scolding an age after he is gone : 

Et secum petulans amentia certat.* 

And peevish madness with itself contends. 

They quarrel with their own shadows, and push the 
storm in a place where no one is either chastised or 
interested, but in the clamour of their voice, which 
is unavoidable. I likewise, in quarrels, condemn 
those who huff and vapour without an adversary j 
such rodomontades ,are to be reserved to discharge 
.upon the offending flirty : 

Mi/gif us veluti cum prima in preelia taurus 
Terrificos del , alqne irasci in cornua ten tut, 

Arboris vbnixus trimeo ; ventosque lacessit 
Ictibus, et sparsa ad p/ignam proludit arena . t 

Like angry bulls that make the valleys ring, 

Press’d to the fight, with dreadful bellowing ; 

Which whet their horns against the sturdy oak. 

And, kicking back their heels, the yjpnds provoke; 

And, tossing up the earth, a dust to raise, 

A$ furious preludes to ensuing frays. 

* Claudian. in Eutrop. lib. i. ver. 237 , 
f JEneid. lib. xii. ver. 103, &c. 

2 P 2 
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The au- When I am angry, my anger is very sharp, but 
(efoagreai withal very short, and as private as possible ; I am 
and little indeed hasty and violent, but never am beside my- 
*** ° u *‘ ' self, so that I throw out all manner of injurious 
words at random, and without choice, and never 
consider properly to dart my raillery where I 
think it will give the deepest wound ; for I com- 
monly make use of no other weapon in my anger 
than my tongue. My servants have a better bargain 
of me in great occasions than in little ones ; the lat- 
ter surprise me ; and the mischief of it is, that, when 
you are once upon the precipice, it is no matter who 
gives you the push, for you are sure to go to the bot- 
tom ; the fall urges, moves, and makes haste of it- 
self. In great occasions this satisfies me, that they 
are so just every-one expects a warrantable indigna- 
tion in me, and then I am proud of deceiving their 
expectation ; against these 1 gird and prepare my- 
self; they disturb my head, and threaten to crack 
my brain, should I give way to them. I can easily 
contain myself from entering into one of these pas- 
sions, and am strong enough, when I expect them, 
to repel their violence, be the cause ever so great ; 
but if a passion once prepossess and seize me, it car- 
ries me away, be the cause ever so small; which 
makes me thus indent with th$se who may contend 
with me, viz. when they see nfe first moved, let me 
alone, right or wrong, I will do the same for them. 
The storm is only begot by the concurrence of re- 
sentments, which easily spring from one another, 
and are not born together. Let every one have his 
own way, and we shall be always at peace : a pro- 
fitable advice, but hard to practise. Sometimes also 
it falls out, that I put on a seeming anger, for the 
better governing of my family, without any real emo- 
tion. As age renders my humours more sharp, I 
study to oppose them ; and will, if I can, order it so, 
that for thp future I may be so much the less peevish 
and hard to please, the more excuse and inclination 
I have to be so, although I have heretofore been 
13 
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reckoned amongst those that have the greatest 
patience. 

A word to conclude this chapter ; Aristotle says, whether 
** That anger sometimes serves to arm virtue and 
“ valour.” It is likely it may be so ; nevertheless animate* 
they who contradict him pleasantly answer, “ That *17^*"* 

it is a weapon of novel -use ; for we move other 
“ arms, this moves us ; our' hands guide it not, it 
** is it that guides our hands ; it holds us, we hold 
“ not it.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Defence of Seneca and Plutarch. 

The familiarity I have had with these two au- 
thors, and the assistance they have lent to my age 
and to my book, which is wholly compiled of what 
I have borrowed from them, obliges me to stand up 
for their honour. 

As to Seneca, amongst a million of pamphlets compari- 
that those of the pretended reformed religion dis- 
perse abroad for the defence of their cause (and ncca aiid 
which sometimes proceed from a pen so good, that ^ rdi ’ 
it is pity it is not employed in a better subject), I urrmn. 
formerly saw one, which, in order to draw a com- 
plete parallel between the government of our late 
poor king Charles the ninth and that of Nero, 
compares the late cardinal of Lorrain with Seneca, 
in their fortunes (as they were bpth of them prime 
ministers to their princes), in their manners, condi- 
tions, and departments, as having been very near 
alike. Herein I think he does the said lord cardinal 
a great honour ; for though I am one of those who 
have a great esteem for his wit, eloquence, and zeal 
for religion, and for the sendee of his king, and 
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reckon it was his happiness to be born in an age 
wherein it was a thing so new, so rare, and also so 
necessary for the public weal, to have an ecclesiasti- 
cal person of so high birth and dignity, and so suf- 
ficient and capable for his place ; yet, to confess the 
truth, 1 do not think his capacity by many degrees 
equal to Seneca’s, nor his virtue either so pure, en- 
tire, or steady. 

The mali- * Now this book whereof I am speaking, to bring 
a b t; ut its design, gives a very injurious description 
racier of Seneca, by reproaches borrowed from Dion the 
^^ h ( ® ,on historian, whose testimony I do not at all believe ; 
SO IK* CO, for setting aside the inconsistency of this writer, 
ila'i-y to" who, after having called Seneca in one place very 
vimt u re- wise, and in another a mortal enemy to Nero’s vices, 
him'bj "/a. makes him elsewhere avaricious, ah usurer, ambi- 
citus. tious, effeminate, voluptuous, and a false pretender 
to philosophy. Seneca’s virtue appears so lively 
and vigorous in his writings, and his vindication is 
so clear against any of these imputations, ahd parti- 
cularly as to his riches and extraordinary expenses, 
that 1 cannot believe any testimony to the contrary. 
Besides, it is much more reasonable to believe the 
Roman historians in such things than the Greeks 
and foreigners. Now Tacitus and the others speak 
very honourably both of his life and death, and re- 
present him to us as a very excellent and virtuous 
personage in all things. I will allege no other re- 
proach against Dion’s report but this, which I can- 
not a\oid, namely, that he has so crazy a judgment 
in the Roman affairs, that he dares to maintain Julius 
Cmsar’s cause against l'ompey, and that of Anthony 
against Cicero. 

tiw'd 'ir’ a us nmv empe to Plutarch : John Bodinus is a 

thor. viii- good author of our time, and of much greater 
ffrei. 1 * 111 judgment than his cotemporary class of scribblers, 
voi.iiji so that he deserves to be carefully read and consi- 
ylwdirifeT c ‘ erCt ^ I find him though a little bold in that pas- 
' sage /)f his Method of History, where he accuses 
Plutarch not only of ignorance (wherein I would 
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have let him alone, this not being a subject for me 
to speak to), but “ That he oft writes things incre- 
“ dible and absolutely fabulous,” which are his own 
words: if he had simply said, “ That he writes 
“ things otherwise than they really are,” it had been 
no great reproach for what we have not seen we 
receive from other hands, and take upon trust j.and 
I see that sometimes he purposely relates the same 
story in a different manner ; as the judgment of the 
three best captains that ever were formed by Hanni- 
bal, which is given otherwise in the life of Flami- 
nius, and another way in that of Pyrrhus ; but to 
charge him with having believed things incredible 
and impossible, is to accuse the most judicious au- 
thor in the world of want of discernment. And 
this is his example : “ As,” says he, “ when he re-Tiiebowd* 
“ lates that a Lacedaemonian boy suffered his bowels dLmo!lian 
“ to be torn out by a fox-cub which he had stolen, b, *y 
“ and kept it concealed under his coat, till he fell fox^ub* 

“ down dead, rather than he would discover his it 

“ theft.”* In the first place, I find this example ill surd^nd 
chosen, forasmuch as it is veiy hard to limit the ef- ‘"" ed ? ib,e 
forts of the faculties of the soul, whereas we have * ° Ty 
better authority to limit and know the strength of 
the body ; and therefore, had I been in his place, I 
should rather have chosen an example of this se- 
cond sort ; and there are some that are incredible ; 
.amongst others, that which he relates of Pyrrhus, 

“ That all over wounded as he was, he struck one 
“ of his enemies, who was armed from head to foot, 

** so great a blow with his sword, that he clave him 
“ down from his crown to his scat, whereby the 
“ body was divided into two parts.”f In this ex- 
ample I find no great miracle ; nor do I admit of 
the excuse lie makes for Plutafch, by his having 
added the words “ as it is said,” by way of caution 
£o suspend our belief-, for, unless it be in things re- 


* In the Life of Lycurgus, chap. U of Amyot’s translation. 
^ In the Life of Pyrrhus, cap. 12. 
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ccived by authority, and from a reverence to anti- 
quity or religion, he would never have himself ad* 
mitted, nor proposed to us to believe, things incre- 
dible in themselves ; and that the words “ as it is 
“ said," are not put by him in this place to that ef- 
fect, is easy to be seen, because he elsewhere men- 
tions the patience of the Lacedaemonian children, 
examples happening in his time, more unlikely to 
prevail upon our faith ; as what Cicero has testified * 
■The pati- before him, who, he says, was upon the spot, “ That 
tacedtt- he “ even to their times, there were children found, 
w«nian « who ? in the trial of patience which they were put 
children. (e before the altar of Diana, suffered themselves 
** to be there whipped till the blood ran down their 
“ bodies, not only without crying out, but without 
“ so ntbch as a groan ; and some till they there vo- 
“ luntarily lost their lives :”t and that which Plu- 
tardi also, amongst an hundred other witnesses, re- 
ates, viz. “ That, at a sacrifice, a burning coal be- 
“ ing fallen into the sleeve of a Lacedaemonian boy, 
. “ as he was censing, he suffered his whole arm to 

“ be burned, till the smell of the broiling flesh was 
Idiom “ P crce i vet l by the assistants." There was nothing, 
the spar- according to their custom, wherein their reputation 
was more concerned, nor which would expose them 
to more blame and disgrace, than the being taken 
in theft, I am so fully satisfied of the magnanimity 
of those people, that Plutarch’s account, far from 
appearing to me, as it has to Bodinus, incredible, I 
do not think it so much as rare and strange. The 
Spartan history is full of a thousand more cruel 
and rare examples, and is indeed all miracles in 
this view. Marccllinus reports, concerning theft, 
Tb r ie much “ That, in his tinje, there were no sort of torments 
practiced ** which could compel the Egyptians, when taken 


* Yusc. Quaret. lib. ii. cap. 14, 

f We have, Bays Cicero, seen numbers of their lads fighting 
with incredible fury, with their fists, heels, nails, and teeth, til) 
they dira, before they would own they were conquered. Life of 
Pyrrhus lib. v. cap. 27. l , 
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“ in this misdemeanor, though a people very much by ti* 

“ addicted to it, so much as to tell their name.”* 

A Spanish peasant, being put to the rack about Fortitude 
the accomplices of the murder of* the praetor Lucius ° f s £ 
Piso, cried out in the height of the torment, “ That »ant put t» 
“ his friends should not leave him, but look ou thctotW,< * 
“ without any sort of fear j forasmuch as no pain 
“ had power to force one word of confession from 
(t him :”t this was all they could get from him the 
first day. The next day, as they were leading him 
a second time to the torture, rushing with violence 
out of the hands of his guards, he furiously ran his 
head against a wall, and beat out his brains. 

Epicharis, having tired and glutted the cruelty of Death or 
Nero's guards, and undergone their burning^, their ^j’ , l c h 1 “ l1 ' 
bastinadoes, and their engines, a whole day toge- 
tlier, without one syllable of confession of her con- 
spiracy ; being the next day brought again to the 
rack, 'with her limbs all bruised, so that she could 
not stand, she put the lace of her robe, with a run- 
ning noose, over one of the arms of her chair, and, 
suddenly slipping her head into it, with the weight 
of her own body, hanged herself.t As she had the 
courage to die after that manner, is it not to be pre- 
sumed that she purposely lent her life to the trial of 
her fortitude the day before, purely to mock the ty- 
rant, and encourage others to the like attempt ? — 
Whoever will inquire of our light-horsemen what 
experience they have had in these our civil wars, 
will find examples of suffering and obstinacy in this 
miserable age, and amongst .he soft and effeminate 
crew, worthy to be compared with those we have 
now related of the Spartan virtue. 

I know' there have been simple persons amongst wonderful 
us, who have endured the soles of their feet to be 
broiled upon a gridiron, their fingers’ ends smashed peasants. 


* Amm. Marcell. lib. xxii. cap. 16. 
f Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. cap. 15. 

;{; Idem, lib. xv. cap. 57. 
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anrin R «ip to pieces with the cock of a pistol, and their bloody 
cHji war*. C y es squeezed out of their heads, by force of a cord 
laignc*. twisted about their brow3, before they would so 
much as consent to ransom. I saw one left stark 
naked for dead in a ditch, his neck black and swelled, 
with a halter yet about it, with which they had drag- 
ged him all night at a horse’s tail ; his body pinked 
in a hundred places with stabs of daggers which had 
been inflicted, not to kill him, but to put him to 
pain, and to terrify him. Having endured all this, 
and even to being speechless and insensible, he re- 
solved, as he himself told me, rather to die a thou- 
sand deaths (one of which indeed, as to matter of 
suffering, he had already suffered) before he would 
promise any thing ; and yet he was one of the rich- 
est husbandmen of all the country. How many 
have been seen patiently suffer themselves to be 
burned and roasted, for opinions taken upon trust 
from others, and by them not at all understqod ! 
SIT ob ' I have known a hu'ndred and a hundred women (for 
Gascony, they say, has a certain prerogative for ob- 
stinacy) whom you might sooner have made to eat 
fire than quit an opinion they had conceived in an- 
ger. They are more exasperated by blows and con- 
straint ; and he, that forged the story of the woman 
who, in defiance of all correction, threats, and bas- 
tinadoes, ceased not to call her husband lousy 
knave ; and when she was plunged over head and 
ears in water, and durst not open her mouth for 
fear of being choked, could yet lift her hands 
above her head, and make a sign of cracking lice ; 
feigned a talc, of which in truth we every day see a 
manifest image in the obstinacy of women ; and ob- 
stinacy is the sister of constancy, at least in vigour 
and stability. 

Thi- fai-c We are not to judge what is possible and what is not, 

p'o-fribuii ” f according to what is credible and incredible to our ap- 
impos- prehension, as I have said elsewhere ; and it is a great 
-. baity, fkuJtjyet a fault most men are guilty of (which never- 
theless I do not mention in regard to I3odinus), to 
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make a difficulty of believing that in another, which 
they could not or would not do themselves. Every 
one thinks that the sovereign stamp of human nature 
is imprinted in him, and that from him all others 
must take their rule ; and that all proceedings, which 
are not like his, are feigned and false. Is any thing 
of another’s actions or faculties proposed to him ? 

The first thing he calls to 'the consultation of his 
judgment is his own example ; and as matters go 
with him so they must of necessity do with all the 
world besides. O dangerous and intolerable folly ! 

For iny part I consider some men as very far beyond 
me, especially among the ancients ; and yet, though 
I clearly discern my inability to come near them by 
a mile, I do not forbear to keep them in sight, and 
to judge of what so much elevates them, of which 
I also perceive some seeds in myself ; as. I also do 
of the extreme meanness of some other minds, which 
I neither am astonished at, nor yet do misbelieve. I 
very well perceive the turns those great souls take to 
raise themselves, and I admire their grandeur ; and 
those flights that I think the bravest I am glad to 
imitate, where, though I want wing, yet my judg- 
ment goes along with them. 

The other example he introduces of things incre- 
dible, and wholly fabulous, delivered by Plutarch, is, the lipliort 
“ That Agesilaus* was fined by the Ephori for having 
“ too far engrossed the hearts and affections of the self into the 
“ citizens to himself alone.” And herein I do not see 
what aign of falsity is to be found ; but so it is, that 
Plutarch there speaks of things that must needs be 
better known to him than to us : and it was no new 
thing in Greece to see men punished and exiled only 
for being too acceptable to the people : witness the 
ostracism and petalism. 

There is yet in this place another accusation laid wither 
against Plutarch, which I cannot well digest; where he 
says, “ That he has faithfully matched Romans with raiwof the 


* In the Life of Agesilaus, cap. 1. 
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Rom»n» an< * “ R° mans > an d Greeks with Greeks ; but not the Ro- 
ww. uiyist ** mans with the Greeks : witness, says he, Demos- 
vtK f a e ncv “ thenes and Cicero, Cato and Aristides, Sylla and 
*o the tat- ** Lysander, Marcellus and Pelopidas, and Pompey 
Kr ‘ ** and Agesilaus.” Supposing that he has favoured 
the Greeks in giving them companions so unequal, 
which is really to attack what in Plutarch is most ex- 
cellent, and most to be commended ; for in his pa- 
rallels (which is the most admirable piece of all his 
works, and with which, in my opinion, he was him- 
self the most pleased) the fidelity and sincerity of 
his judgments equal their depth and weight. He is 
a philosopher that teaches us virtue : let us see whe- 
ther we cannot defend him frotn this reproach of 
prevarication and falsity. All that I can imagine 
could give occasion to this censure, is the great and 
shining lustre of the Roman names, with which we 
are captivated : it does qot seem likely to us that 
Demosthenes could rival the glory of a consul, pro- 
consul, and questor of that great republic ; but, if a 
man consider the truth of the fact, and the men in 
themselves, which is Plutarch’s chiefest aim, and more 
to balance their manners, their natures, and parts, 
than their fortunes, 1 think, contrary to Bodinus, that 
Cicero and the elder Cato come short of the men 
with whom they are compared. I would sooner, for 
his purpose, have chosen the example of the younger 
Cato compared with Phocion, for in this couple 
there would have been a more likely disparity to the 
Roman’s advantage. As to Marcellus-, Sylla, and 
Pompey, I very well discern that their exploits of 
war are greater and more full of pomp and glory than 
those of the Greeks whom Plutarch compares with 
them ; but the bravest and most virtuous actions, no 
more in war than elsewhere, are not always the most 
renowmed : I often see the names of captains ob- 
scured by the splendor of other names of less merit, 
witness Labienus, Ventidius, Telesinus, and several 
others?; and, to take it that way, were I to complain 
on the behalf of the Greeks, might I not say that 
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Camillus was much less comparable to Thcmistocles, 
the Gracchi to Agis, and Cleomenes and Numa to 
Lycurgus ? But it is folly to judge of things that have 
so many aspects at one view. 

When Plutarch compares them, he does not for plMtarch 
all that make them equal. Who could more eler<»idD»t 
gantly and sincerely have marked their distinction ?e^uuiity 
Does he insinuate that the victories, martial achieve- •>«»<■<■>. 
ments, the power of the armies conducted by Pom- hc^m^a™ 
pey, and his triumphs, were equal to those of Age- re *| «°g i - 
silaus ? ** I do not believe,”* says he, “ that Xeno- the, ‘ 

“ phon himself, if he were now living, though he 
** was allowed to write whatever pleased him, to the 
** advantage of Agesilaus, would dare to bring them 
“ into comparison.’* Where he speaks of comparing 
Lysander to Sylla, ** There is,t” says he, “ no 
** comparison, either in the number of victories, or 
“ in the hazard of battles ; for Lysander only won 
«« two naval victories, &c.” This is not to derogate 
from the Romans ; for, having only simply named them 
with the Greeks, he can have done them no injury, 
what disparity soever there may be between them : 
and Plutarch does not weigh them entirely one against 
another ; there is no preference in the main ; he only 
compares the pieces and circumstances one after 
another, and judges of every one separately ; where- 
fore, if any one would convince him of partiality, he 
ought to pick out some one of those particular judg- 
ments, or say, in general, that he was mistaken in 
comparing such a Greek to such a Roman, when there 
were others more fit for a parellel. 


* In the Comparison of Pompey w ith Agesilaus. 

f In his Comparison of Sylla ancyUysanaer. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Story of Spurina. 

Philosophy thinks she has not ill employed 

her talent, when she has given the sovereignty of the 
soul, and the authority of checking our appetites, to 
whether reason. Of these, they who judge that there are 
the amor- none more violent than those which love breeds, are 
StesT.e e " of the oj?iniou, “ That they seize both body and 
Solent 1 <£ sou ^> ant ^ P ossess tbe whole man j” so that health 
e,lt * itself depends upon them, and is tlic medicine some- 
times constrained to pimp for them ; but it might lie 
said, on the contrary, that the mixture of the body 
brings an abatement to them, for such desires are 
subject to satiety, and capable of material remedies. 
Mfans Many, being determined to rid their souls from the 
used io continual alarms of this appetite, have made use of inci- 

te”'** sion and amputation of the restless and unruly mem- 
bers : others have subdued their force and ardour, by 
the frequent application of cold things, as snow and 
vinegar : the sackcloths of our ancestors were used to 
this purpose, which was a cloth woven of horse-hair, 
whereof some made shirts, and others girdles to tor- 
ture their reins. A prince, not long ago, told me, 
“ That, in his youth, upon a solemn festival in the 
“ court of king Francis I. where every-body was 
“ finely dressed, he would needs put on his father’s 
“ hair-shirt, which was still kept in the house but, 
how great soever his devotion was, he had not pa- 
tience to wear it till night, and was sick a long 
time after ; adding withal, “ That he did not think 
“ there could be any youthful heat so fierce, that 
** the use of this receipt would not mortify yet, 
perhaps, he never tiied the most violent ; for expe- 
rience shows us, that such emotions often happen 
under coarse beggarly clothes, and that a hair-shirt 
dyes not always render those innocent that wear it. 
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Xenocrates proceeded with greater severity in this ”<>« x™o- 
aftair ; for his disciples, to make trial of his conti- KwdhiT 
nency, having slipped Lais, that beautiful and fa- couliueu - 
mous courtezan, into his bed, quite. naked, Xeno* c> ‘ 
crates finding, without the charms of her beauty, 
and her alluring philtres, that, in spite of his 
reason, and 'philosophical rules, there was a war ri- 
sing in his flesh, he caused those members of his to 
be burned, 1 that he found consenting to this rebel- 
lion :* whereas the passions, which wholly reside in, 
the soul, as ambition, avarice, and the rest, find the 
reason much more to' do, because it cannot there be 
relieved but by its own means ; neither are those ap- 
petites capable of satiety, but grow sharper and in- 
crease by fruition. 

The sole example of Julius Caesar may suffice to casM*.**- 
demonstrate to us the disparity of those, appetites ; pro’,!™** 
for never was man more addicted to amorous delight; 
of which one proof is, the delicate care he took ofto beiaaoeifl 
his person, to such a degree as to use the most las- thaul °« 5 - 
civious means to that end, which were then prac- 
tised, viz. to have the hairs of his body twiched off 
by pincers, and to be daubed all over with delicate 
perfumes ; and he was a beautiful person in himself^, 
of a fair complexion, tall and sprightly, full-faced, 
with brisk hazle eyes, if we may believe Suetonius ;+ 
for the statues that we see at Rome, do not, in all 
points, answer this description. Besides his wives, 
which he four times changed, without reckoning the 
amours of his childhood with Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, he had the maidenhead of the renowned 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt: witness the little Cajsario 
that he had by her.t lie also made love to Eunoe, 
queen of Mauritania ; and, at Rdme, to Posthumia, 
tlie wife of Servius Sulpitius ; to Lollia, the wife of 
Gabinius : to Tortulla, the wife of Crassus ; and 
even to Mutia, wife to the great Pompey ; which 

* Diop. Laert. in the Life of Xenocrates, lib. iv. sec*. 7. 

+ In the Life of Julius Caesar, sect. 4 5, m 

$ Plutarch, in the Life of Caesar, cap. 13, sect. £0. . 
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was the reason, the Roman historians say, that she 
was repudiated by her husband, which Plutarch owns 
he did not know : and the Curios, both father and 
son, afterwards reproached Pompey, when he mar- 
ried Caesar’s daughter, “ That he had made himself 
“ son-in-law to a man who had made him a cuckold, 
“ and one that he himself was wont to call iiSgys- 
“ tils.”* Besides all these, he kept Servilia, Cato's 
sister, and mother to Marcus Brutus, from whence 
every one believes the great affection he had to Bra- 
tus proceeded. So that I have reason, methinks, to 
take him for a man extremely given to this debauch, 
and of a very amorous constitution : but the other 
passion of ambition, with which he was also exceed- 
ingly infected, arising in him to contend with the 
former, soon compelled it to give way. 

The ew»m- And here calling to mind Mahomet, who subdued 
S' e et Constantinople, and totally exterminated the Gre- 
»w proof! eian name, I do not know where these two passions 
are so evenly balanced, being equally an indefatiga- 
ble lecher and soldier : but where they both meet in 
his life, and jostle one another, the quarrelsome pas- 
sion always gets the better of the amorous : and this, 
though it was out of its natural season, did not re- 
gain an absolute sovereignty over the other, till he 
came to be very old indeed, and unable to undergo 
the fatigues of war. 

a notable What is related, for a contrary example, of Ladi- 
*“J le slaus, king of Naples, is very remarkable ; that being 
?o*e tabe a great captain, valiant and ambitious, he proposed 
gtron ger t0 himself, for the principal end of his ambition, the 
tion. ’ execution of his pleasure, and the enjoyment of some 
rare beauty which he obtained, and thereby his 
death ; for having* by a close and tedious siege, re- 
duced the city of Florence to so great distress. That 
the inhabitants t^ere glad to capitulate ; he was con- 
tent to set them free, provided they would deliver 
up to him a most beautiful virgin, whom he had 

t 

* Suetonius, in Caesar’s Life, sect. 
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heard of in their city. They were forced to yield her to 
him, and by a private injury to avert the public ruin. 

•She was the daughter of a physician of eminence in 
his time, who, finding himself involved in so foul a 
necessity, resolved upon a high attempt ; for as every 
one was setting a hand to trick up his daughter, and 
to adorn her with ornaments and jewels, to render 
her agreeable to this new lover; he also gave her a 
handkerchief, most richly wrought, and of an exquisite 
perfume (an implement they never go without in those 
parts), which she was to make use of in their first ap- 
proaches. This handkerchief, which he had the art 
to poison, coming to be rubbed between the chafed 
flesh and open pores, both of the one and the other, 
so suddenly infused its poison, that their warm sweat 
soon turned into a cold sweat, and they expired in 
one another’s arms. 

But I return to Caesar : his pleasures never made TI,c P Ira '- 
liim steal ouc minute, nor turn one step aside from lov^ne 
occasions that offered for his ' aggrandisement. That ^£‘"4 
passion was so sovereign in him over all the rest, vices' of 
and with such absolute authority possessed his soul, 
that it guided him at pleasure. In earnest, it trou-*eif. 
bles me, when (as to every thing else) 1 consider the 
greatness of this man, and the wonderful parts where- 
with he was endued, learned to such a degree, in all 
sorts of knowledge, that there is hardly any one 
science of which he has not written : he was so great 
an orator, that many have preferred his eloquence 
to that of Cicero : and he, I conceive, did not think 
himself inferior to him in that particular ; for his two 
Anti-Catos were chiefly written to counter-balancethe 
eloquence that Cicero had expended in his Cato. As 
to tli^rest, was ever soul so vigilant, so .active, and 
so patient of labuur as his ? And, doubtless* it was 
embellished with many rare seeds of "Virtue, I mean, 
innate, and not assumed. 

He was singularly sober, and so far from being Hissin g n- 
delicate in his diet, Oppius relates, “ That, having ^* r so - bri * 
“ one day at table physical instead of common oil, ’ 
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“ in some sauce set before him, he eat heartily of it, 
“ that he might not put his entertainer out of coun- 
t£ tenance.”* Another time he caused his baker to 
be whipped, for serving him with a finer sort of 
bread than common. Cato himself was wont to say 
of him, “ That lie was the first sober man that took 
“ a course to ruin his country.” And as to the same 
Cato’s calling him, one day, drunkard, it fell out 
thus : being both of them in the senate, at a time 
when Catalinc’s conspiracy was in question, of which 
Caesar was 'suspected, one came and brought him a 
letter sealed up : Cato,t believing it was some intel- 
ligence from the conspirators, “ Called to him to de- 
“ liver it into his hand,” which Caesar was constrain- 
ed to do to avoid farther suspicion. This proved to 
be a love-letter, that Servilia, Cato’s sister, had writ- 
Cir»ar can- ten to him; which Cato having read, he threw it 
*‘! ( i d ™ nk ' back to him, saying, “ There, drunkard, take it.” 
cam, in the This, I say, was rather a word of disdain and anger, 
•enate. jjj an an express reproach of this vice, as we often 
rate those that anger us, with the first injurious words 
that come into our mouths, though by no means ap- 
plicable to those we are offended at. To which may 
be added, that the vice which Cato cast in his dish, 
is wonderfully near akin to that wherein he had 
Venus ac- caught Csesar; for Bacchus and Venus, according to 
the proverb, “ Agree like hand in glove ;” but, with 
me, Venus is most sprightly when 1 am most sober. 
Cresar’s The examples of his mildness and clemency to 
towards hu those by whom he had been offended, arc infinite ; f 
enemies, mean, besides those he gave during the time of the. 
civil wars, which, as plainly enough appears by his 
writings, he practised to cajole his enemies, and to 
make them less afraid of his future dominion and vic- 
tory. But I must also say, that if these examples arc 
not sufficient proofs -of his natural good temper, they, 
p,t least, manifest a marvellous confidence and mag- 


* Caaar’s Life by Suetonius, 
j Plutarch in the Life of t'uto of Utica, cap. 7, 
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nanimity in this personage. He had often sent back 
whole armies, after having overcome them, to his 
enemies, without ransom, or deigning so much as to 
bind them by oath, if not to favour him, at least no 
more to bear arms against him.-* He has three or four 
times taken some of Pompey’s captains prisoners, 
and as oft set them at liberty.* Pompey declared 
all those to be his enemies, who did not follow him 
to the war; and he proclaimed all those to be 
his friends, who sat still, and did not actually 
take arms against him. To such captains of his, as 
ran away from him to alter their condition, he sent, 
piorcover, their arms, horses, and equipage. The 
cities he had taken by force, he left at full liberty to 
take which side they pleased, imposing no other gar- 
rison upon them, but the memory of his mildness and 
clemency. He gave strict charge, on the day of his 
great battle of rharsalia, that, without the utmost 
necessity, no one should lay a hand upon the citizens 
of Rome. These, in my opinion, were very hazard- 
ous proceedings ; and it is no wonder if those, in 
our civil war, who, like him, fight against the aucient 
state of their country, do not follow his example ; 
they are extraordinary means, such as only Caesar’s 
fortune and his admirable foresight could happily 
conduct. When I consider his incomparable magna- 
nimity, I excuse victory, that it could not disengage 
itself from him, even in that most unjust and wicked 
cause. To return to his clemency ; we have many 
Strong examples of it in the time of his government, 
when all things being reduced to his power, he had 
no more need to dissemble. Cains Memmius had 
wrote very severe orations against him, which he as 
sharply answered ; yet he soon after used his interest 
to make him consul. Caius Calvus, who had com- 
posed several injurious epigrams against him, having 
employed his friends to mediate a reconciliation 
witu him, Ctesar, of his own accord, wrote first to 


* Caesar’s Life by Suetonius, sect. 75. 
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him. .And our good Catullus, who had so ruffled 
him under the name of Mamurra, coming to make 
his excuses to him, he made him, the same day, sup 
with him at his table. Having intelligence of some 
who spoke ill of him, lie did no more but, in a pub- 
lic oration, declare that he had notice of it. He also 
less feared his enemies than he hated them. Some 
conspiracies and cabals, that were made against his 
life, being discovered to him, he satisfied himself 
in publishing, by proclamation, “ That they were 
“ known to him,” without farther prosecuting the 
conspirators. 

As to the respect he had to his friends ; Caius Op- 
pius being with him upon a journey, and finding 
himself ill, “ He left him the only lodging he had 
“ for himself, and lay all night upon the hard 
<c ground in the open air.” As to his justice : “ He 
“ put a beloved servant of his to death for lying with 
“ a noble Roman's wife, though there was no com- 
“ plaint made.” Never had man more moderation 
in his victory, nor more resolution in his adverse 
fortune. 

a!nbi"ion S ^ ut a h these good inclinations were stifled and 
tile only” spoiled by his furious ambition, by which he suf- 
sar’s'awr "^ erf himself to be so far transported, a man may 
on S ,and easily maintain, that this passion was the rudder 
hi* memory whereby all his actions were steered : of a liberal man, 
with ail it made him a public robber, to supply his bounty 
good men. anf j profusion, and made him utter this vile and most 
unjust saying, “ That, if the most wicked and pro- 
“ fligatc persons in the world had been faithful in 
“ serving him towards his advancement, he would 
“ cherish and prefer them to the utmost of his power, 
** as much as the best of men it intoxicated him 
with such excessive vanity, that he dared to boast, 
in the presence of his fcllowr-citizcns, “ That he had 
“ made the great commonwealth of Rome a name 
“ without body, and without form and to say, 
“ That his answers, for the future, should stand for 
** laws 5” ajjd also to receive the body of the senate^ 
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coming towards him, sitting ; to suffer himself to be 
adored, and to have divine honours paid to him in 
his own presence. To conclude : this sole vice, in 
my opinion, spoiled, in him, the richest fund of 
good-nature that ever was, and lias rendered liis 
name abomihable to all good men, for aiming to 
erect his glory upon the ruins of his country, and 
tlid subversion of the greatest and most flourishing 
republic the world shall ever see. There might, on the 
contrary, many examples be produced of great men, 
whom pleasures have made neglect the conduct of 
their affairs, as Mark Antony, and others ; but where 
love and ambition should be in equal balance, and 
come to jostle with equal forces, I make no doubt 
blit the last would have the turn of the scale. 

But to return to my subject : it is a very great An ext* a- 
jpoint to bridle our appetites by the dictates of rca- J , n r f, i " 1 “ r e y o£ 
son, or, by violence, to constrain our members ayonn K 
within their duty: but to lash ourselves for dur™*”’^ 
neighbour’s interest, and not only to divest ourselves features, 
of the charming passion that tickles us, and of the seAMs 1 "' 
pleasure we feel in being agreeable to others, and faceal1 
courted and beloved of every one ; but also to con- supprcs°s 
ceive a hatred and aversion to the charms which pro- ‘'^ passion 
duce that effect, and to condemn our beauty because such beauty 
it inflames another, is what, I confess, I have met ^ 
with few examples of. This, indeed, is one : Spu- those that 
rina, a young man of Tuscany, contiacT* 

Qualis gemma micatfulvum mice divid'd aurum y 
Aut coUo decuSj ant capiti 9 vet quale per aritm 
lnclusum luxo , aut Or id a Terelintho 9 
Lucet elur .* 

As shines a gem in yellow gold enchac’d, 

On neck Or head for decoration plac’d \ 

Or as the iv’ry is improv’d by foil, 

Amidst the sable jet’s contrasting soil. 

u being endowed with singular beauty, and so ex* 
u cessive, that the chastest eyes could not chastely 


* iEneid. lib* x. ver. 1S4, 
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“ behold its lustre ; displeased with himself for lefav- 
“ ing so much flame and fever as he everywhere 
“ kindled, without relief, entered into a furious spite 
“ against himself, and those rich endowments tiature 
“ had so liberally conferred upon him ; as if a mifni 
“ were responsible to himself for the faults of others : 
“ and purposely flashed and disfigured, with many 
“ wounds and scars, the perfect symmetry and pro- 
“ portion that nature had so curiously imprinted ifi 
“ his face.”* To give my free opinion, I more ad- 
mire than honour such actions : such excesses are 
enemies to my rules. 

The design was conscientious and good, but, I 
think, a little defective in prudence. What if his de- 
formity served afterwards to make others guilty of 
the sin of hatred, or contempt, or of envy, at the glory 
of so commendable. an action ; or of calumny, inter- 
preting this humour a mad ambition ? Is there any 
form from wlience vice cannot, if it will, extract oc- 
casion to exercise itself one way or another ? It had 
been more just, and also more noble, to have made of 
these gifts of God a subject of exemplary virtue and 
regularity. 

They who secrete themselves from the common' 
offices, from that infinite number of crabbed afid dou- 
ble-minded rules that fetter a man of strict , honesty 
in civil life, are, in my opinion, very discreet, what 
peculiar severity soever they impose upon themselves 
in so doing. It is, in some sort, a kind of dying to 
avoid the pain of living well. They may have other 
reward, but the reward of the difficulty 1 never could 
think llicy had, nor that in uneasiness there can be 
any tiling beyond keeping himself upright in the 
waves of the busy world, truly and exactly perform- 
ing and answering all parts of his duty. It is per- 
haps more easy for a man to live clear from the whole 
sex, than to maintain himself exactly in all points 
hi the company of his wife ; and a man may more 


•if 


* Val.Max. in Kxtcrnis, lrb* iv. sect, 1. 
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incuriously slip into want than abundance, duly dis- 
pensed. Custom, carried on according to reason, 
has in it more of sharpness than abstinence has : mo- 
deration is a virtue that has more work than suffer- 
ance. The well-living of Scipio lias a thousand 
fashions, that of Diogenes but one. This as much 
excels the ordinary lives in innocence, as the most 
exquisite and accomplished excel that in utility and 
force. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Observations on Julius C cesar's Methods of making 

War. 

It is said of many great leaders, “ That they have CuxaVs 
“ had certain books i n particular esteem , as Alexander 
‘‘ the Great, Homer ; Scipio Africanus, Xenophon ; per lesson 
“ Marcus Brutus, Polybius ; Charles V. Philip dc j^ncra"!? 

“ Comines ; and it is said, that in our times, Ma- 
“ chiaval is elsewhere in repute but the late mar- 
shal Strossy, who took Caisar for his man, doubtless 
made the best choice ; for in truth this book ought 
to be the breviary of every great soldier, as being 
the true and sovereign pattern of the military art. 

And, moreover, God knows with what grace aud 
beauty he has embellished that rich subject, with 
such pure, delicate, and perfect expression, that, 
in my opinion, there are no writings in the world 
comparable to his in this respect. I will here record 
some rare and peculiar passages of his wars that re- 
main in my memory. 

His army being in some consternation upon the »*•" ^ 
rumour that was spread of the great forces which ^'troops* 
king Juba was leading against him, instead of abat- 
ing the apprehension which his soldiers had con- tiicuipmor* 
ceived at the news, and of lessening the strength of^'rnemj! 
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the enemy, having called them all together to re- 
animate and encourage them, he took a quite con- 
trary method to what are used to do ; for he told 
them, “ That they should trouble themselves no 
“ more with inquiring after the enemy’s strength, 
“ for that he was certainly informed of it and 
then he mentioned a number much surpassing both 
the truth and the report that was rumoured in his 
army. In this he followed the advice of Cyrus in 
Xenophon ; forasmuch as the imposition is not of so 
great importance to find an enemy weaker than wc 
expected, as it is to find him really very strong, 
after having been made to believe that he was 
weak. 

The ready It was his way to accustom his soldiers simply to 
ofOrwr’i obey, without taking upon them to control, or so 
wddiers. much as to speak of their captain’s designs ; which 
he never communicated to them but upon the point 
of execution ; and he took a delight, if they disco- 
vered any tiling of what he intended, immediately 
to change his orders to deceive them ; to which pur- 
pose, when he had assigned his quarters in a parti- 
cular place, lve often passed forward and lengthened 
his march, especially if it was foul weather. 
ir„n- he The Swiss, in the beginning of his wars in Gaul, 
in* having sent to him to demand a free passage through 
britVtn ^ ie ^ oman territories, though he resolved to hinder 
surprise them by force, he, nevertheless, spoke kindly to the 
them. messengers, and took some days to return an an- 
swer, in order to make use of that respite for assem- 
bling his army. These silly people did not know 
how good a husband he was of his time ; for he of- 
ten repeats it, “ That it is the excellency of a cap- 
“ tain to seize the critical juncture and his dili- 
gence in his exploits is, in truth, unparalleled and 
incredible. 

The virtue As he was not very conscientious in taking ad- 
B * ,r,lu ‘r t, (J vantage of an enemy under colour of a treaty of 

* Suetonius, in his Lite of Julius Ci'sar, cap. GG. 
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agreement, he was as little in this, that he required ■» *»« '»>- 
no other virtue in a soldier but valour,* and seldom d,e,! ” 
punished any other faults but mutiny and disobe- 
dience. 

After his victories, he often gave them all manner TIip licence 
of liberty, dispensing them, for some time, from hc 

the rules of military discipline, saying, “ That he had 
** soldiers so well trained up, that, though powdered 
“ and perfumed, they would run furiously to bat- 
« tie.” 

In truth, he loved to have them richly armed, in- 
and their furniture to be engraved, gilt, a,nd silvered 
over, to the end that the care of saving their arms richly arm- 
might engage them to a more obstinate defence. rd ’ 

When he harangued them, he called them by the The title he 
name of fellow-soldiers, as we do to this day; which 
his successor Augustus reformed, supposing he had ltmw " 
done it upon necessity, and to cajole those who only 
followed him as volunteers : 

■ Rhetii miki Ctpsar in ttndis, - 

Dux eraf, hie socius, f acinus (jitos inquinat, crquat.f 

Great Caesar, who my gen’ral did appear 
Upon the banks of Rhine, ’s my fellow here ; 

For wickedness, where once it hold docs take, 

All men whom it defiles docs equal make. 

But that this carriage was too low for the dignity of 
an emperor and general of an army ; and therefore 
he brought up the custom of calling them soldiers 
only. 

With this courtesy Caesar mixed great severity, to nis severity 
kqep them in awe. The ninth legion having muti-* d " e ^ ,0, ‘ 
nied near to Placentia, he ignominiously cashiered 
them, though Pompey was yet on foot, and did not 
receive them into favour till after many supplica- 
tions : he quieted them more by authority and bold- 
ness than by gentle ways. Where he speaks of his 
passage over the Rhine towards Germany, he says, 

* Suetonius, in the Life of Julius Caesar, cap. 67 
f Lucan, lib. v. ver. 289, 
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u That, thinking it unworthy of the honour of Ro- 
“ man people to waft over his army in vessels, lie 
“ bnilt a bridge, tliat they might pass over dry 
“ foot.”'' There it was that he built that wonder- 
ful bridge, of which lie gives so particular a descrip- 
tion ; tor he is no where so fond, of displaying hist, 
own actions, as in representing to us the subtlety of 
his invention in such mechanical performances. 
«oU« n i!“oi J h* lve a ^ so observed this, that he was fond of giv- 
diors i>o.° ing exhortations to the soldiers before a battle ; for 
foroabai- , v j ierc f ie W0U 1(J show, that he was either surprised, 
import- or reduced to a necessity of fighting* he always 
ance. brings in this, “ That he had not so much as leisure 
“ to harangue his army.” Before that great battle 
with those of Tournay, “ CVsar”+ says he, “ having 
“ gi\en order for every thing else, presently ran 
“ where fortune carried him to encourage his men, 
“ and meeting the tenth legion, had no more tin e 
“ to say any thing to them but this, that they 
should remember their wonted valour, and not be 
“ astonished, but bravely sustain the enemy’s 
“ shock and, as the enemy already approached 
within a dart’s cast, lie gave the signal of battle ; and, 
going suddenly thence elsewhere to encourage 
others, lie found that they were already engaged. 
By his own account, his longue indeed did him no- 
table service upon several occasions ; and his military 
eloquence was in his own time so highly reputed, 
that many of his army collected his harangues, by 
which means there were volumes of them preserved 
a long time after him. He had so peculiar a g$acc 
in speaking, that they who were particularly ac- 
quainted with him, and Augustus amongst others, 
hearing those orations read, could distinguish even 
the phrases and words that were none of his. 

The rapidi- The first time that, he w, r ent out of Rome with any 
ibr’s ^ public command, he arrived in eight days at the 

* 

* De Bollo Gallico, lib. iv. cap, C L 
-J* Idem, lib. ii. cap. 3. 
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tivCr Rhone,* having with him in his coach a sccre- pro* >»> his 
itary or two before him, who were continually writ- pal, 
ing; and one that carried his sword’ behind him. 

Yet, as if he had nothing to‘ do but to drive on, hav- 
ing been every-where victorious in Gaul, he speedily 
left it, and, following Pompey to Brundusium, in 
eighteen days time he subdued all Italy, returned 
from Brundusium to Rome ; from Rome he inarched 
into the very heart of Spain, where he surmounted 
extreme difficulties in the war against Afranius and 
Fetreius, and in the long siege of Marseilles ; from 
thence he proceeded to Macedonia, beat the Roman 
army at Pharsalia, passed from thence, in pur- 
shit of Pompey, into Egypt, which he also subdued ; 
from Egypt he went into Syria and the territories of 
Pontus, where he fought Pharnaccs ; from thence 
into Africa, where he defeated Scipio and Juba ; 
and again brushed through Italy into Spain, where 
be defeated Pompey ’s sons : 

Ocyor et cacli fiammis, et ligridejinela . f 
Ac veluti montis saxum de rerlice pnveeps J 
Cum ruil avulsum vento, sen. turbidns im her 
Proluit, aul annis solvit suhlapsa veins! as, 

Fertur in abruptum magjto mons improbus actu 
Exultatque solo, silvas, armenta, virosque, 

Involoens seam. 


Swifter than lightning, or the furious course 
Of the tell tigress when she is a nurse. 

As when a fragment from a mountain torn 
By raging tempests, or a ton ent borne ; 

Or sapp’d by time, or loosen’d from the roots, 

Prone through the void the rocky ruin shoots ; 

*• Rolling from crag to crag, from steep to steep, 

Down sink at once the shepherds and the sheep ; 
Involv’d alike, they rush to nether ground, 

Stuun’d with the shock they fall, and, stutin’d, from earth 
rebound. 


Speaking of the siege of Avaricum, he says,u e wou)a 
That it was his custom to be night and day with cvir r 


* Plutarch, in Cicsar’s Life, chap. 5. 
f Lucan, lib. v. ver. 405. 
t Virg. An. lib. xi. ver. 68 K 
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ihin S him- te the pioneers.”* In all enterprises of consg* 
* eIf - qiiencc he reconnoitred in person, and never brought 
his army to a place which he had not first viewed. 
And, if we may believe Suetonius, t when he invaded 
England, “ He was the first man that sounded the 
“ passage.” 

lie liked to lie was wont to say, “ That he more valued a vic- 
irhSom **• tory obtained by stratagem than force.” And in 
thcrtimn the war against P.etreius and Afranius, fortune pre- 
iMrngtii. scn ting him with a very manifest occasion of advan- 
tage, he declined it, saying, “ That he hoped with 
“ a little more time, and less hazard, to overthrow 
“ his enemies.” He there also performed a notable 
part, in commanding his whole army to pass the 
river by swimming, without any manner of ne- 
cessity ; 

— — Rapuittpie mens in proelia miles 
Quod fugiens timuisset iter; mox nda receptis 
Mem ! to Jhoent artnis, gelidosijuc d gurgite , cursu 
Reslilmml urlus.% 

The soldiers rush through a pass to fight. 

Which would have terrify’ d them in a flight 
Then with their arms their wet limbs cover o’er. 

And their numb’d joints by a swiff race restore. 


was more I find him a little more wary and considerate in 
tire inn- his enterprises than Alexander, for the latter seems 
entrrprisrs’ to seek and rim headlong upon dangers like an im- 
tadc r A,c *' P e ^ uous torrent, which rushes against and attacks 
*“ ’ r ‘ every thing it meets, without choice and discre- 
tion 


Sic tauri-Jbrntis volvitur Aufldus , 

Qui regnn Daimi perfluit Aj puli, 

JJnm suevit Iwrrendann/ue cullis 
Diluviem mediluiur agris.§ 

So the bifovked Aufldus amain 

Roars loud and foams along th’ Apulian plain. 


* De Bell. Gall. lib. vii. cap. 3. j- In Jul. Cecs. sect. 58. 
J Lu&tn. lib. iv. ver. 151, &c. > 

j Hor. lib. iv. ode 1 4-, vcr. 25, &c. 
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When it with rage and swelling floods abounds, 

Threat’nmg a deluge to the tilled grounds. 

And indeed he was a general in the flower and 
first vigour of life, whereas Caesar took to the wars 
at a ripe and well-advanced age. Moreover, Alex- 
ander was of a more sanguine, hot, and choleric 
constitution, which he also inflamed with wine, from 
which Caesar was very abstinent ; yet, where neces- By. wiwq 
sity required, never did any man venture his person "iquRed, 
more than he : and, for my part, methinks I read in 
many of his exploits a certain resolution to throw gor?' 
himself away, to avoid the shame of being overcome. 

In his great battle with those of Tournay, he charged 
up to the head of the enemies without his shield, 
when he saw the van of his army begin to give 
ground ; which he did also at several other times. 

Heal ing that his men were surrounded, lie passed 
through the enemy’s army in disguise, to encourage 
them with his presence.* Having crossed over to 
Dyrrachinm with a very slender force, and seeing 
the remainder of his army, which he left to An- 
thony’s conduct, slow in following him, he attempted 
alone to repass the sea in a very great storm ; and 
stole away to reassemble the rest of his forces,' the 
ports on the other side being seized by Pompey, who 
was master of all that sea. As to what he performed 
by main force, there are very many exploits too 
hazardous for the rational part of war ; for with how 
weak a force did he undertake to subdue the king- 
dom' of Egypt, and afterwards to attack the forces 
of Scipio and Juba, ten times greater in number 
than his ! those people had I know not what more 
than human confidence in their fortune ; and he was 
wont to say, “ That men mu St execute, and not de- 
“ liberate upon, great enterprises.” After the bat- 
tle .of Pharsalia, wdien lie had sent his army away be- 
fore him into Asia, and w'as passing the strait of 
the Hellespont in one single vessel, he met I.ucius 
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Cassius at sea, with ten stout men of war, where he 
had the courage not only to lay by for them, but to 
bear up to them, and, summoning Cassius to 
yield, made him surrender. 

Having undertaken that furious siege of Alexia, 
where there Avere fourscore thousand men in garri- 
son, and all Gaul >vas in arms to raise the siege, ha\'- 
ing set an army on foot of a hundred and nine thou- 
sand horse,* arjid o,f two hundred and forty thou- 
sand foot, what a boldness and mad confidence was 
it in him, that lie would not give over his attempt, 
but resolved to oppose two so great difficulties at 
once, which nevertheless he sustained ! And, after 
having won that great battle against those without, 
he soon reduced those Avithin to his mercy. The 
same happened to Lucullus, at the siege of Tigrano- 
certa, against king Tigranes ; but the hazard was 
not the same, considering the effeminacy of those 
with whom Lucullus had to deal. 

I will here set down tAvo rare and extraordinary 
events concerning this siege of Alexia ; one, that 
the Gauls, ha\ 7 ing draAvn their powers together to 
encounter Caesar, after they had made a general 
muster of all their forces, resolved, in their council 
of Avar, to dismiss a good part of this great multi- 
tude, that they might not fall into confusion : this 
example of fearing to be numerous is new ; but, to, 
take it right, it stands to reason that the body of an 
army should be of a moderate number, and re- 
strained to certain bounds, both in regard to the 
difficulty of providing for them, and the difficulty of 
go\ T erning and keeping them in order ; at least it is 
Very easy to make it appear, by example, that 
armies so monstrous in number have seldom done 
any- thing to the purpose. According to the saying 
of Cyrus in Xenophon, “ It is not the number of* 
“ meu, but the number of good men, that gives the 


* Caesar de Bello Gallico, lib. vii. cap. 12. where- only 8000 horse 
art* mentioned. 
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advantage tlie remainder serving rather to em- 
barrass than assist. And Bajazet principally grounded 'm cicat 
his resolution of giving Tamerlane battle, contrary 
to the opinion of all his captains, upon this, that his cornu mod, 
enemy’s vast number of men gave him assured hopes 
of their being in confusion. Scanderbeg, a very 
good and expert judge in these matters, was wont to 
say, “ That ten or twelve thousand faithful fighting 
“ men were .sufficient for a good leader, to secure 
“ his reputation on all military occasions.” The 
other thing, which seems to be contrary both to the 
custom and rationale of war, is, that V crcingctorix, 
who was made general of all the revolted parts of 
Gaul, should go shut himself up in Alexia ; for he 
who has the command of' a whole country ought 
never to confine himself, but in such an extremity 
when the only hopes he had left was in the defence 
of that city ; otherwise lie ought to keep himself al- 
ways at liberty, that he may have means to provide 
in general for all parts of his government. 

To return to Caesar : he grew in time more slow, ficar iie- 
and more considerate, as his friend Oppius testifies ; m „ re 
conceiving that he ought not easily to hazard the emsious 
gloiy of so many victories, which one misfortune 
might deprive him of The Italians, when they 
Would reproach the rashness and fool-hardiness of 
young people, call them bisoguusi d'hotiorr, “ Ncces- 
“ sitous of honour and they say, that being in 
so great a want and dearth of reputation, they have 
reason to seek it at what, price soever ; which they 
ought not to do, who have acquired enough al- 
ready. There may be some just moderation in this 
thirst of glory, and some satiety in this appetite, as 
well as in other things ; and there are enough who 
practisq it. He was far from the, religious scruple 
of the ancient Romans, who would never prevail 
in their wars, but by mere valour ; and yet lie was 
more conscientious than we should be in these days, # 
and did not approve of all sorts of means to obtain 
!a victory. In the war against Ariovistus, whilst he 
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^vas parleying with him, there happened a tumult 
between the two armies, which was occasioned by 
the fault of Ariovistiis-s cavalry, wherein, though 
Caesar saw he had a very great advantage over his 
enemy, he would not lay hold ,on it, lest he should 
be reproached with a treacherous action. He was 
always wont to wear a rich garment, and of a shin- 
ing colour in battle, that he might be the more re- 
markable. He always carried a stricter hand over 
his soldiers, and kept them closer together when 
near an enemy. 

Osar n»> When the ancient Greeks would accuse any one 
andsurcrst-O^ ex t reme insufficiency, they would say, in a com- 
rn* ‘.wilTmon proyerb, “That -he could neither read nor 
wrr. tc swim : v Caesar also was of this opinion, that 
swimming was of great use in war, and himself 
found it so, when being to use diligence, he com- 
monly swam over the rivers in his way ; for he loved 
to march on foot. Us also did Alexander the Great. 
Being in Egypt forced, for safety, to go into a little 
boat, Mid so many people leaping in with him, # that 
it was in danger of sinking, though he was of an ad- 
vanced age, he chose rather to commit himself to 
the sea, and swam to his fleet, which lay two hun- 
dred paces off, holding, in his left-hand, his pocket- 
book above- water, lest it should be wet, and draw- 
ing his coat-armour in his teeth, that it might not; 
fall into the enemy’s hand. 

No general Never liad any general so much credit with his sol- 
hT diers : in the beginning pf the civil wars, his centu- 
hi'ssoiiiieis. rions offered to find, every one, a man at arms at 
his own charge, and the . foot-soldiers to serve him 
at their own expense ; those who were best able, 
moreover, undertaking to defray the most necessi- 
tous. The late admiral Chastillion furnished us the 
like case in our civil wars, for the French of his army 
expended money out of their own purses to pay the 
foreigners that were with them. It is but rare that 
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we meet with examples of so ardent and ready an 
affection amongst the soldiers of old times, who kept 
strictly to the ancient police. Passion has a more 
absolute command over us than reason ; dnd yet it 
happened, in the war against Hannibal, that, after 
the generous example of the people of Rome in the 
city, the soldiers and captains refused their pay in 
the army; and, in Marcellus’s camp, those who 
would receive any, were branded with the name of 
Mercenaries. Having been worsted near Dyrra- 
chium, his soldiers came and offered themselves to 
be chastised and punished, so that he was more in- 
clined to comfort than reprove them. 

One single cohort of his withstood, four of Pom- instances of 
pey’s legions above four hours together, tjll it was ^Sty , . ntre ’ 
almost demolished with arrows, of which there were 
a hundred and thirty thousand found in the tren- 
ches.* A soldier, called Scaeva, who commanded 
at one of the avenues, invincibly maintained his 
ground, having lost an eye, besides being wounded 
in one shoulder, and one thigh, and his shield shot 
in two hundred and thirty places. It happened that 
many of his soldiers, being taken prisoners, rather 
chose to die than promise to take the contrary side. 

When Granius Petronius was taken by Scipio, in 
Africa, Scipio, having put his companions to death* 
sent him word, “ That he gave him his life, for he 
“ was a man of quality and a questor ;” Petronius 
returned for answer, “ That Cajsar’s soldiers were 
“ wont to give life to others, t and not to receive 

it;” and immediately, with his own hand, killed 
himself. 

Of their fidelity there are infinite examples ; Fi<ie i !<y of 
amongst which, that of those who were besieged in thegarrison 
Salona, a city that stood for Caesar against Pompey, of alo,,a • 
is not to be forgotten, on account of an extraordi- 

* Saeton. in Jul. Cscs. sect. 58, Caesar makes the number but 
thirty thousand. 

f Plutarch, in the Life of Ctcsar, chap. 5. 
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nary accident that there happened. Marcus Octa- 
vius kept them close besieged ; they within being 
reduced to an extreme necessity, so that, to supply 
the want of men, most of them being either slain or 
wounded,* they had set all their slaves at liberty, 
and had been constrained to cut off all the women’s 
hair, to twist instead of cordage, besides a wonder- 
ful dearth of victuals, yet they continued resolute 
never to yield : after having drawn the siege to a 
great length, by which Octavius was grown more 
negligent, and less attentive to his enterprise, they 
made choice of one day about noon, and, having 
first placed the women and children upon the walls 
to make a show, they sallied upon the besiegers with 
.such furv, that, having routed the first, second, and 
third corps, and afterwards the fourth, and then the 
rest, and beaten them all out of their trenches, they 
inrsued them even to their ships; and Octavius 
liinself was forced to fly to Dyrrachium, where 
’ J ompey lay. Ido not at present remember, that 
’ ' have met with any othe example, where the be- 
sieged ever gave the besiegers a total defeat, and 
won the field ; nor that a sally ever was attended 
V'ith a pure and entire victory. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 

O f three good Women. 

True proof HEY do not run thirteen to a dozen as -every one 
marriage, knows, and especially in the duties of marriage ; for 
° that is a bargain full of so many nice circumstances, 
that it is. hard for a woman’s will to keep to it long : 

* Caesar dc Bell. Civil, lib. i. rap. 3. 
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men, though their condition be something better 
under that tie, have yet enough to do : the true 
touchstone and test of a happy marriage respects the 
time of their cohabitation only, whether it has been 
constant, mild, loyal, and commodious. 

In our age, women commonly reserve the publics- Mon- . 
tion of their good offices, and their vehement affec- J,pfXu of 
tion for their husbands, till they have lost them ; or, *■><: women, 
at least, then it is that they deign to give proofs of^fc'iare^ 1 
their good-will : a too slow testimony, and that comes tfjcir ■ love 
too late ; by which they rather manifest, that they husband 
never loved them till dead. Their life is full ofj^'^j 
combustion, their death full of love and courtesy ; are “ ' 
as fathers conceal their affections from their chil- 
dren, women likewise conceal theirs from their hus- 
bands, to maintain a modest respect. This is a 
mystery I do not relish ; it is to much purpose that 
they scratch themselves and tear their hair. I whis- 
per in a waiting- woman% or a secretary’s ear, “ IIow 
“ were they ? How did they live together ?” I al- 
ways have that saying in my head, Janctantius mx- 
rent qiue minus dolent : “ They make the most ado 
“ who are least concerned.” Their whimpering is 
offensive to the living, and vain to the dead ; we 
would willingly give them leave to* laugh after w*e 
are dead, provided they will smile upon us whilst we 
are alive. Is it not enough to make a man revive 
in spite, that she who spit in my face whilst I was in 
being, shall come to kiss my feet when I am no 
more ? If there be any honour in lamenting a hus- 
band, it only appertains to those who smiled upon 
them whilst they had them ; let those who wept 
during their lives laugh at thfiir deaths, as well out- 
wardly- as inwardly. Besides, never regard those 
blubbered eyes and that pitiful voice ; but consider 
her deportment, her complexion, and the plump- 
ness of her cheeks, under all those formal veils ; it 
is there the discovery is to be made. There are 
few who do not mend upon it, and health is a qua- 
lity that cannot lie j that starched and ceremonious 

2 ii 3 
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countenance looks not so much back as forward, 
and is rather intended to get a new husband, than 
to lament the old. When I was a boy, a very beau- 
tiful and virtuous lady, who is yet living, and the 
widow of a prince, had, I know not what, more or- 
nament in her dress than our laws of widowhood 
will well allow ; which being reproached with, as a 
great indecency, she made answer, “ That it was 
“ because she was not cultivating more friendships, 
“ and would never marry again.” 

I have here, not at all dissenting from our cus- 
tom, made choice of three women, who have also 
expressed the utmost of their goodness and affection 
about their husbands’ death ; yet are they examples 
of another kind than are now in use, and so severe, 
as will hardly be drawn into imitation. 

The younger Pliny * had, near a house of his in 
Italy, a neighbour who was exceedingly tormented 
with certain ulcers in his private parts ; his wife, 
finding him languish so long, entreated that he 
would give her leave to see, and at leisure to consi- 
der of the state of his disease, adding, that she 
would freely tell him what she thought of it : this 
permission being obtained, she curiously examined 
the business, found it impossible he could ever be 
cured, and that all he was to expect was to linger 
out a painful and miserable life for a great while ; 
therefore, as the most sure and sovereign remedy, 
she resolutely advised him to kill himself; but find- 
ing him a little tender and backward in so rude an 
attempt, “ Do not think, my dear,” said she, “ that 
“ I have not an equal feeling of the torments which 
“ I see thou endurest,* and that, to deliver myself 
“ from them, I will not myself make use of the 
“ same remedy I have prescribed to thee : I w r ill 
“ accompany thee in the cure, as I have done in 
“ the disease ; fear nothing, but believe that we 
“ shall have pleasure in this passage that is to free 
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**■ us from so many miseries, and go off happily to- 
“ gefher.” Having said this, and roused up her 
husband’s courage, she resolved that they should 
throw themselves headlong into the sea, out of a 
window that leaned over it; and that she might 
maintain to the last the loyal and vehement affection 
wherewith she had embraced him during his life, she 
would yet have him die ih her arms ; but for fear 
they should fail, and lest they should leave their 
hold in the fall, and through fear, she tied herself 
fast to him by the waist, and so gave up her own 
life to procure her husband’s repose. This was a 
woman of a mean family, and even amongst that 
condition of people it is no very new thing to se? 
some examples of uncommon good-nature : 

Exlrema per illos 

Juslitia excedens terris vestigia fecit.* 

From hence Astrtea took her flight, and here 

The prints of her departing steps appear. 

The other two are noble and rich, where exam- 
ples of virtue are rarely lodged. Arria, the wile of 
Cecina Pa;tus, a consular person, was the mother 
of another Arria, the wife of Thrasea Pmtus, whose 
virtue was so renowned in the timq of Nero, and, 
by means of this son-in-law, the grand-mother of 
Fannia ; for the resemblance of the names of these 
men and women, and their fortunes, had led many 
into a mistake. This first Arria (her husband Ce- The story 
cina Paetus having been made prisoner by some of“|^ e of 
the emperor Claudius’s people, after Scribonianus’ S Arria, the 
defeat, whose party he had embraced in the war) 

“ Begged of those who were carrying him prisoner Paitus. 

“ to Rome, that they would take her into their 
M ship, where she should be of much" less charge 
** and trouble to them than a great many persons 
“ they must otherwise have to attend her husband, 

“ and that she alone would undertake to serve him 


* Virg. Georg, lib. ii. ver 473. 
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“ in bis chamber, his kitchen, and all other of- 
“ fices.*” But they refused her, wherefore she put 
herself into a fishing-boat she hired on a sudden, 
and in that manner followed him from Sclavo>- 
nia. Being come to Rome, Junia, the widow of 
Scribanianus, one day, considering the resemblance 
of their fortunes, and accosting her in the emperor's 
presence, in a familiar way, she rudely repulsed her 
with these words, “ Shall 1,” said she, “ speak to 
** thee, or give ear to any thing thou sayest ; to 
“ thee in whose lap Scribonianus was slain, and 
“ thou yet alive ?” These words, with several other 
signs, gave her friends to understand that she would 
undoubtedly dispatch herself, impatient of support- 
ing her husband’s fortune ; and Thrasea, her son-in- 
law r , beseeching her not to throw away herself, and 
saying to her, “ What ! if I should run the same 
“ fortune that Cecina had done, would you that 
“ your daughter, my wife, should do the same ?” — 
“ Would I ?” replied she, “ yes, yes, I would, if 
“ she had lived as long, and in as good agreement 
“ with thee as I have done with my husband.” — 
These answers made them more careful of her, and 
to have a more watchful eye on her deportment. 
One day, having said to those that looked to her, 
“ It is to much purpose that you take all this pains 
i to prevent me ; you may indeed make me die an 
^ “ ill death, but to keep me from dying is not in 
“ your power ;” and suddenly rushing from a 
chair wherein she sat, she ran her head madly, with 
all her force, against the next wall, by which blow 
being laid fiat in a swoon, and very much wounded, 
after they had with much ado brought her to herself, 
“ I told you,” said she, “ that, if you refused me 
“ some easy way of dying, I should find out ano- 
** thcr, how painful soever.” The conclusion of so 
admirable a virtue was thus ; her husband Pa?tus, 
not having resolution enough of his own to dispatch* 
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himself, as he' was by tlie emperor’s cruelty enjoined, 
one day, amongst others, having first employed all 
the reasons and exhortations which she thought 
most prevalent, to persuade him to it, she snatched 
the poniard he wore from his side, and holding it 
ready in her hand, to make short of her admoni- 
tions, “ Do thus, Paetus,” said she ; and in the’ same 
instant gave herself a mortal stab in her breast, and 
then, drawing it out of the wound, presented it to 
him, ending her life with this noble, generous, and 
immortal saying, Peete, non dolet : “ Paetus, it hurts 
“ me not;” having only strength to pronounce 
those never to be forgotten words : 

Casla suo gladium am traderet Atria Pceto , 

Qaem de viscerilus traxerat ipsa st/is : 

Si am fides, vulnvs quod feci, nOn dolet , inquit ; 

Sed quod tu facies , id mild, Peete, dolet.* 

When the chaste Arria gave the reeking swOrd, 

That had new gor’d her heart, to her dear lord ; 

Ptetus, the wound I’ve made hurts not, quoth she ; 

The wound which tliou wilt make ’tis that hurts me. 

The action was much more noble in itself, and of a 
richer dye than the poet could express ; for she was 
so far from being deterred by her husband’s wound 
and death, and her own, that she had been the pro- 
motress and adviser of both ; but having performed 
this high and courageous enterprise only for her 
husband’s convenience, she had, even in the last * 
gasp of her life, no other concern but for him, and 
for dispossessing him of the fear of dying with her. 
Paetus presently struck himself to the heart with the 
same weapon, ashamed, I believe, to have stood in 
need of so dear and precious an example. 

Pompeia Paulina, a young and very noble Roman 
lady, had married Seneca in his extreme old age. — w,fe ' 
Nero, his hopeful pupil, sent his guards to denounce 
the sentence of death to him, which was performed 
after this manner : when the Roman emperors ©f 
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those times had condemned any man of quality, 
they sent to him, by their officers, to choose what 
death he would, and to make that election within 
such or such a time, which was limited, according 
to their indignation, to a shorter or longer period, 
that they might therein have leisure to dispose of 
their affairs ; and sometimes depriving them of the 
means of doing it by the shortness of the time. If 
the condemned seemed unwilling to submit to the 
order, they had people ready at hand to execute it, 
either by cutting the veins of his arms and legs, or 
by compelling them to swallow a draught of poison j 
but persons of honour would not stay this necessity, 
and made use of their own physicians and surgeons 
for this purpose. Seneca,* with a calm and steady 
countenance, heard the charge, and then called for 
paper to write his will, which being denied by the 
captain, he turned himself towards his friends, say- 
ing to them, “ Since I cannot leave you any other 
“ acknowledgment of the obligation I have to you, 
“ I leave you,^aft least, the best thing I have, 
“ namely, the image of my life and ma2iners, which 
“ I entreat you to keep in memory of me that, so 
“ doing, you may acquire the glory of sincere and 
“ real friends.” One while appeasing the sorrows 
he saw them in with gentle words, and then, raising 
his voice to reprove them : “ What,” said he, “ is 
“ become of all our fine precepts of philosophy ? 
“ What is become of all the provisions we have so 
•' 6 many years laid in against the accidents of fbr- 
“ tune ? Was Nero’s cruelty unknown to us ? What 
“ could we expect from him who had murdered his 
“ mother and his brother, but that he should put 
“ his governor to death, who had bred him up and 
“ educated him ?” After speaking these words, he 
turned himself towards his wife, and embracing her 
fast in his arms, as, her heart and strength tailing 
her. she was ready to sink down with grief, he beg- 
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ged of her, “ For his sake to bear this accident 
with a little more patience, telling her that now 
M the hour was come wherein he was to show, not 
“ by any more argument and reason, but by effect, 
“ the fruit he had reaped from his studies ; and 
* c that he really embraced his death, not only without 
“ grief, but with joy : wherefore, my dearest,” said 
he, “ do not dishonour it ' with thy tears, that it 
“ may not seem as if thou lovest thyself more than my 
“ reputation. Moderate thy grief, and comfort 
“ thyself in the knowledge thou hast had of me 
“ and of my actions, leading the remainder of thy 
“ life in the Same virtuous manner thou hast hitherto 
“ done.” To this Paulina, having a little recovered 
her spirits, and warmed her great soul with a most 
generous affection, replied, “ No, Seneca,” said 
she, “ I am not a woman to suffer you to go with- 
out my company in such a necessity ; I will not 
“ have you to think that the virtuous examples of 
“ your life have not yet taught me how to die well ; 
<c and when can I ever better or more decently do 
** it, or more to my own desire, than with you? 
“ Therefore assure yourself I will go along with 
** you/* Seneca, taking this so amiable and glori- 
ous resolution of his wife exceeding kindly at her 
hands, and being also willing to free himself from 
the fear of leaving her exposed to the mercy and 
cruelty of his enemies after his death ; “ I have, 
u Paulina,” said he, “ sufficiently instructed thee 
u what would serve thee to live happily ; but thou 
“ more covetest I see the honour of dying ; in 
* ( truth I will not grudge it thee ; the constancy 
“ and resolution in our common end may be the 
<c same, but the beauty and glory of thy part is 
“ greater.”* This said, the surgeons at the same 
time cut the veins of both their arms, but, because 
those of Seneca being more shrunk up, as well with 
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age as abstinence, made his blood flow too slowly, 
he commanded them likewise to open the veins of 
his thighs ; and lest the torments he endured front 
it might pierce his wife’s heart, and also to free 
himself from the affliction of seeing her in so bad at 
condition, after having taken a very affectionate 
leave of her, “ He entreated she would suffer them 
“ to carry her into the next room,” which they ac- 
cordingly did ; but all these incisions being not 
enough to make him die, he commanded Statius 
Anncus,* his physician, to give him a draught of 
poison, which had not much better effect ; for, by 
reason of the weakness and coldness of his limbs, it 
could not reach to his heart, wherefore they were 
forced to superadd a very hot bath ; and then, 
feeling his end approach, whilst he had breath, he 
continued excellent discourses upon the subject of 
his present condition, which his secretaries wrote 
down, as long as they could hear his voice ; and his 
last words were long after in high honour and esteem 
amongst men, and it is a great loss to us that they 
were not preserved down to our times ; then, feeling 
the last pangs of death, with the bloody water of 
the bath he bathed his head, saying, “ This water I 
** dedicate to Jupiter the deliverer.” Nero, being 
presently advertised of all this, fearing lest the 
death of Paulina, who was one of the best descended 
ladies of Rome, and against whom he had no par* 
ticular enmity, should tur.n to his reproach, he sent 
orders,! in all haste, to bind up her wounds, which 
her attendants, without his knowledge, had done be- 
fore ; she being already half dead, and without any 
manner of sense. Thus, though she lived, contrary 
to her own design, it was very honourably, and con- 
sistent with her own virtue j her pale complexion 
ever after manifesting how much of her vital spirit 
was run out of her wounds. 


' • (Tacit, A-onaL lib. xr. cap. 64. 
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These are my three very true stories, which, I The writer, 
think, I find as diverting, and as tragic, as any ofJ^Th^ 
those we make of our own heads wherewith to enter- 
tain the common people ; and I wonder they who are th^ibje'ct 
addicted to such relations do not rather cull out ten ** their 
thousand very fine stories, which are to be found in p ayk * 
very good authors, that would save them the trouble 
of invention, and be more useful and entertaining. 
Whoever would compose a whole play from them 
would need to add nothing of his own but the con- 
nection only, as it were the solder of metal ; and 
might, by this means, compile a great many true 
events of all sorts, disposing and diversifying them 
according as the beauty of the work should require, 
after the same manner almost as Ovid has patched 
up his Metamorphosis of that infinite number of va- 
rious fables. 

In this last couple it is moreover worthy' of consi- Seneca’s 
deration, “ That Paulina voluntarily offered to lose ft™ 1“*^* 
“ her life for the love of her husband, and that her 
“ husband had formerly also forbore dying for the 
“ love of her.” There is no mighty counterpoise in 
this exchange as to us ; but, according to his Stoical 
humour, I presume he thought he had done as much 
for her, in prolonging his life upon her account, as 
if he had died for her. In one of his letters to Ln- 
cilius,* after he has given him to understand, that, 
being seized with an ague in Rome, he presently 
took coach to go to a house he had in the country, 
contrary to his wife’s opinion, who would by all 
means persuade him to stay ; and that he told her, 

“ That the ague he was seized witli was not a fever 
“ of the body, but of the place it follows thus ; 

“ She let me go,” says he, “ with giving me a strict 
“ charge of my health : now I, who know that her 
“ life is involved in mine, begin to make much of 
“ myself, that I may preserve her ; and I lose the 
u privilege my age has given me, of being more 


* Epist. civ. 
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« constant and resolute in many things, when I call 
“ to mind, that there is a young lady who is inter- 
“ csted in this old man’shcalth ; and, since I cannot 
“ persuade her to love me more courageously, she 
“ makes me more solicitously to love myself ; for 
“ we must allow something to honest affections; 
“ and sometimes, though occasions importune us to 
“ the contraiy, we must call back life, even though 
“ it be with torment; we must hold the soul within 
“ our teeth, since the rule of living amongst good 
“ men is not so long as they please, but as long as 
M they ought: he that loves not his wife and his 
“ friend so well as to prolong his life for them, but 
“ will obstinately die, is too delicate and too effemi- 
“ natc : the soul must impose this upon itself, when 
“ the utility of our friends does so require : we must 
“ sometimes lend ourselves to our friends, and, 
“ when we would die for ourselves, must break that 
“ resolution for their sakes : it is a testimony of a 
“ noble courage to return to life for the sake of ano- 
“ ther’s, as many excellent persons have done : and 
“ it is a mark of singular good-nature to preserve old 
“ age (of which the greatest convenience is an in- 
“ difference for its duration, and a more stout and 
“ disdainful use of life) when a man perceives that 
“ this office is pleasing, agreeable, and useful to 
“ some person whom we are very fond of; and a 
“ man reaps a very pleasing reward from it ; for 
“ what can be more delightful than to be so dear to 
“ one’s wife, as, upon her account, to become dear 
“ to one’s self? Thus has my Paulina imputed to 
“ me not only her fears, but my own ; it has not 
“ been sufficient for me to consider how resolutely I 
iC could die, but 1 have also considered how unable 
“ she would be to bear it : I am enforced to live, 
and sometimes to live is magnanimity.” These 
ire his own excellent words, according to his usual 
nanner. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Of three most excellent Men. 

If I should be asked who I prefer, of all the men Homer P re- 
that have come to my knowledge, I would answer, 

“ That I think three more excellent than all the rest geniuses, 
one of them Homer ; not but Aristotle and Varro, 
for example, were perhaps as learned as he ; and 
possibly Virgil might compare with him, even in his 
own art ; I leave this to be determined by such as 
know them both; I, who, for my part, understand 
but one of them, can only say this, according to my 
poor talent, “ That I do not believe the Muses 
“ themselves ever surpassed the Roman.” 

Talc facit carmen docld tcsludinc, quale 
Cynthhis impositis temperat articulis.* 

As rapt’rous joys his lute and verse inspire. 

As when we hear Apollo’s voice and lyre. 

And yet in this judgment we arc not to forget, that 
it is chiefly from Homer that Virgil derives his excel- 
lence ; that he is his guide and teacher ; and that the 
Iliad only has supplied him with body and matter, 
out of which to compose his great and divine ^Eneis. 

I do not reckon upon that alone, but take in several 
other circumstances that render this poet admirable 
to me, even as it were above human condition ; and, 
in truth, I often wonder, that he who has erected, 
and by his authority given so many deities reputa- 
tion in the world, was not deified himself, being both 
blind and poor, and so well acquainted with the 
sciences, before they' were reduced into rule and cer- 
tain observations, that all those who have since taken 
upon them to establish governments, to carry on 
wars, and to write either of philosophy or religion, of 
\rfiat sect soever, or of the arts, have made use of 


* Propert. lib. ii. eleg. ult. ver. 79, 89. 
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him, as of a most perfect instructor, in the knowledge 
of all things ; and of his books as a nursery of all 
sorts of learning : 

Qui quid sit pulchrum y quid turpe , quid utile , quid non> 
Plenius ac melius Ckrysippo ac Crantore dixit.* 

Who hath what’s brave, what’s base, what's hurtful, and 
what’s good. 

Clearer than Crantor or Chrysippus show’d. 

and as this other says, 

A quo ecu foute per enni 
Saturn Pieriis lalra rigantur aquis.f 

At that clear spring the poets take their swill. 

Which ever flows from the Pierian hill. 

and another. 

Ad lleliconiadum comites , quorum vnus Horn crus 
Astra potitus.\ 

Of all the poets, Homer is alone 

Judg’d the most worthy of the Muses’ throne. 

and another, 

Cuj usque ex ore profuso 
Omnis poster it as latices in carmina duxit , 

Amnemque in tenues ausa est deducere rivos y 
Unius foecunda bon is. § 

From whose abundant spring 

Succeeding poets draw the songs they sing ; 

From him they take, from him adorn their themes. 

And into little channels cut his streams ; 
ltich in his store. 

It is contrary to the order of nature that he has 
made the most excellent production that can possi- 
bly be ; for the ordinary birth of things is imperfect ; 
they thrive and gather strength by growing : where- 
as he has rendered even the infancy of poesy, and of 
several other sciences, mature, perfect, and complete# 

* Hor. lib. i. epist. % ver. 3. 
f Ovid. Amor. lib. iii. eleg. 9, ver. 25. 

• % Lucret. lib. iii. ver: 1050. 

f ManiU Aatron. lib. ii. ver. 8, &c. 
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For this reason he may be called the first and the last 
of the poets, according to the fair testimony antiquity 
has left us of him, “ That, as there was none before 
“ him whom he could imitate, so there has been 
** none since that could imitate him.”* His 
words, according to Aristotle, + are the only words 
that have motion and action, and are the only sub- 
stantial w T ords. Alexander the Great, having found 
a rich little coffer amongst Darius’s spoils, t gave or- 
der “It should be reserved for him to keep his 
“ Homer in saving, “ That he was the best and 
** most faithful counsellor he had in his military aft 
** fairs.”§ For the same reason it was that Cleome- 
nes, the son of Anaxandridas, said, “ That he was 
“ the Lacedaemonian poet, because he was the best 
** master for the discipline of war.”|| This singular 
and particular commendation is also left of him in 
the judgment of Plutaich, “ That he is the only 
“ author in the w r orld that never glutted nor dis- 
** gusted his readers, presenting himself always in 
“ in different lights, and always flourishing in some 
“ new grace.”lf That merry droll Alcibiades, hav- 
ing asked one who pretended to learning for a book 
of Homer, gave him a box on the ear because he 
had none, which he thought as scandalous as we 
should for one of our priests to be without a Bre- 
viary.** Xenophanes complained one day to Hiero,tt 
the tyrant of Syracuse, “ That he was so poor he 
“ had not wherewithal to maintain two servants :** 
the tyrant replied, “ Homer, who was much poorer 
“ than you are, keeps above ten thousand now he is 

# Vcllefi Patorculi Hist. lib. i. cap. 5 . 
f Arist. de Politica, cap. 24. 
j Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 29. 

§ Plutarch, in the Life of Alexander, cap. 2, 

|| In the Notable Sayings of the Lacedaemonians. 

Plutarch, in his Treatise of Loquacity, chap. 5. 

** Idem, in the Life of Alcibiades, chap. 3. 

Idem, in the Notable Sayings of the ancient Kings, fcc. at th« 
word Hiero. 
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“ dead.” What did Panaatius* leave unsaid when Ae 
called Plato the Homer of philosophers? Besides, 
what glory can be compared to his ? Nothing is so 
frequent in men’s mouths as his name and works ; 
nothing so known and received as Troy, Helen, and 
the war aboqt her, when perhaps there was never 
any such thing. Our children are still called by 
names that he feigned above three thousand years ago. 
Who is ignorant of the story of Hector and Achilles ? 
Not only some particular families, but most nations 
seek their original in his inventions. Mahomet, tlio 
second of that name, emperor of the Turks, writing 
to our Pope Pius the second ; “I am astonished,” 
says he, “ that the Italians should appear against 
“ me, considering that we have our common descent 
“ from the Trojans ; and that it concerns me, as 
“ well as it does them, to revenge the blood of Hec- 
“ tor upon the Greeks, whom they countenance 
“ against me.” Is it not a noble farce wherein 
kings, republics, and emperors have so many ages 
played their parts, and to which all this vast universe 
serves for a theatre ? Seven Grecian cities contended 
for his birth, so much honour did he derive even 
from his obscurity. 

Smyrna , Rhodns, Colophon, Salamis , Chios, Argos, At hens. f 

The second of my three personages is Alexander 
the Great: for whoever will consider the age at 
which he began his enterprises ; the small means by 
which he effected so glorious a design ; the autho- 
rity he obtained, at so slender an age, with the great- 
est and most experienced captains of the world, by 
whom lie was followed ; and the extraordinary fan 
vour wherewith fortune embraced him, and rendered 
him successful in so many hazardous, I had almost 
said rash designs of his ! 


* Cic. Tusc. Quacst. lib. i. cap. 32. 
f Aul. Gell. lib. iii. cap. 11. 
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— — ■ hnpeUens quicquid sibi summa pc Until, 

Obstaret, gaudensque viam fccisse ruinti.* 

Whose high designs no hostile force could stay. 

And who by ruin lov’d to clear his way. 

That grandeur, to have, at the age of thirty-three 
years, passed victorious through the whole habitable 
earth, and in half a life to have attained to the ut- 
most effort of human nature : so that you cannot 
imagine its duration, nor the continuance of his in- 
crease in virtue and fortune, to a due maturity of 
age, but that you must withal imagine something 
more than man : to have made so many royal 
branches spring from his soldiers ; leaving the world, 
at his death, divided amongst four successors, who 
were no better than captains of his army, whose 
posterity have so long continued, and maintained 
that vast possession ; so many excellent virtues as he 
waspossessed of, justice, temperance, liberality, truth 
in his word, love towards his own people, and huma- 
nity towards those he overcame ; for his manners, in 
general, seem, in truth, incapable of any just re- 
proach, though some particular and extraordinary 
action of his may, perhaps, fall under censure. But 
it is impossible to carry on so great things, as he did, 
with the strict rules of justice ; such as he, are wil- 
ling to be judged in gross, by the governing motive 
of their actions. The ruin of Thebes ; the murder 
of Menander ;t and of Ephestion’s physician the 
massacre of so many Persian prisoners at once ; of a 
troop of Indian soldiers, § not without prejudice to 
his word ; and of the Cosseyans,[| so much as to the 
ry children ; are sallies that are not well to be ex- 
cused: for, as to Clytus, the fault was more than 
recompensed in his repentance, and that very ac- 


* Lucan, lib. i. ver. 149, 150. 
f Plutarch, in the Life of Alexander, cap. 18. 
j Idem, ibid. cap. 22, Q. Curtius, lib. ii. sect. 4. 
| Plutarch, cap. 18. 

H Idem, ibid. cap. 22. 
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tion, as much as any other whatever, manifests the 
gentleness of his nature ; a nature excellently formed 
to goodness ; and it was ingeniously said of him, 
“ That he had his virtues from nature, and his vices 
** from fortune.”* As to his being a little given to 
boasting, and a little too impatient of hearing him- 
self ill spoken of ; and as to those mangers, arms, 
and bits he caused to be strewed in the Indies ; all 
those little vanities, methinks, may very well be al- 
lowed to his youth, and the prodigious prosperity of 
his fortune : and who will consider, withal, nis many 
military virtues, his diligence, foresight, patience, 
discipline, subtlety, magnanimity, resolution, and 
good fortune, wherein (though we had not had the 
authority of Hannibal to assure us) he was the chief 
of men : the uncommon beauty of his person, even 
to a miracle, and his majestic port, with a face so 
young, so rqddy, and so radiant : 

Qualls vbi ocean i perfiisus Lucifer unda 
Quern Venus ante alios astrorum diligit ignes, 
llxlulit os sacrum ccelo, tenelrasquc resolvit.\ 

So does the day-star from the ocean rise. 

Above all lights, grateful to Venus’ eyes ; 

When he from heaven darts his sacred light. 

And dissipates the sullen shades of night. 

Whoever, likewise, considers the excellency of his 
knowledge and capacity, the duration and grandeur 
of his glory, pure, clear, without spot or envy; and 
that, even long after his death, it was a religious 
belief, that his very medals brought good fortune to 
all that carried them ; and that more kings and 
princes have written of his acts, than other histo- 
rians have written the acts of any other king or 
prince whatever; and that, to this very day, the 
Mahometans, who despise all other histories, admit 
of, and honour his alone, by a special privilege : 
whoever, i say, will seriously consider all these par- 
ticulars, will confess, that Lhad reason to prefer him 

f JEaeid. lib. viiL vet. 589 , &c. 

12 


* Q. Curlius, lib. x. sect 5. 
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before Caesar ■ himself, who alone could make m,e 
doubtful in my choice : and it cannot be denied, 
but that there was more of his own conduct in his 
exploits, and morfe of fortune in those of Alexander. 

They were, in many things, equal, and, perhaps, 

Caesar had the advantage in some particular quali- 
ties. They were two fires, or. two torrents, to ravage 
the world by several ways : 

Et velut immissi diver sis partibus ignes 
Arenlem in sylvam , et virgulta sonantia lauro : 

Aut uhi decursu r'apido da mmtilms all 'is 

Dant sonitum spumosi armies, et in cequora currrnt 

Quisque suum populatus iter.* 

And like to fires in sev’ral parts apply’d 
To a dry grove of crackling laurel’s side ; 

Or like the cataracts of foaming rills, 

To tumble headlong from the lofty hills. 

To hasten to the ocean ; even so 

They bear all down before them where they go. 

But though Caesar’s ambition was, in itself, more 
moderate, it was so mischievous, having the ruin of 
his country, and the universal devastation of the 
world for its abominable object, that, all things col- 
lected together, and put into the balance, I cannot 
but incline to Alexander’s side. 

The third great man, and, in my opinion, the F.pantinon- 
most excellent of all, is Epaminondas : of glory he ?,™;,, th £ nd 
has not near so much as the other two (which also is the most 
but a part of the substance of the thing) : of valour < ‘ x '-' cllc,,t - 
and resolution, not of that sort which is pushed on by 
ambition, but of that which wisdom and reason plants 
in a regular soul, he had all that could be imagined. 

Of this virtue he has, in my opinion, given as ample 

{ >roof as Alexander himself, or Caesar : for, although 
lis military exploits were neither so frequent, nor so 
renowned, they were yet, if duly considered in all 
their circumstances, as important, as vigorous, and 
carried with them as manifest a testimony of bold- 
ness and military capacity, as those of any whatever- . 


* jEnoitl. lib. xii. vcr. 521. 
2 I 2 
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iiu honour The Greeks have done him the honour, without’ 
Greek*, contradiction, to pronounce him the greatest man 
of their nation ; and to be the first man of Greece is 
to be the first of the world. 

nu know- to his knowledge and capacity, we have this' 
c sc ‘ ancient judgment of him, “ That never any man 
“ knew so much, and spake so little as he for 
he was of the Pythagorean sect: but, when he 
did speak, “ Never any man spake better ;** being 
an excellent and most persuasive orator. 
iiu man- But, as to his manners and conscience, he has 
“ eri ' vastly surpassed all men that ever undertook the ma- 
nagement of affairs ; for in this one thing which 
ought chiefly to be considered, which alone truly de- 
notes us for what we are, and which alone I coun- 
terbalance with all the rest put together, he comes 
not short of any philosopher whatever, not even of 
Socrates himself Innocence, in this man, is a qua- 
lity, peculiar, sovereign, constant, uniform, and 
incorruptible; compared to which, it appears, in 
Alexander, subaltern, uncertain, variable, effemi- 
nate, and accidental. 

iiu con- Antiquity has judged, that, in thoroughly sifting 
and"un?- all the other great captains, there is fpund, in every 
form virtue, one, some peculiar quality which renders him illus- 
trious. In this man only there is a full and equal 
virtue and sufficiency throughout, that leaves no- 
thing to be wished for in him, in all offices of human 
life, whether in private or public employments, 
either of peace or war, in order for living and dying 
with grandeur and glory. I do not know of any 
man whose fortune and talents I so much honour 
and love. 

in* obMi- Jt is true, that I look up his obstinate poverty, as 
verij. it is set out by his best friends, a little too scrupulous 
and nice. And this is the only action, though high 


* Plutarch, of Socrates'* familiar spirit, cap. 23. 
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in itself, and well worthy of admiration, that I find 
so unpleasant .as not to desire to imitate, to the de- 
gree it was in him. 

Scipio Aimilianus, would any attribute to him as Sripio ,e- 
brave and magnificent an end, and as profound and 
universal a knowledge of the sciences, is the only onetobe 
person fit to be put into the .other scale of the ba-^Tth him. 
lance : oh ! what a mortification has time given us, to 
deprive us of the sight of two. of the most noble 
lives, which, by the common consent of all the 
world, one of the greatest of the Greeks, and the 
other of the Romans, were in all Plutarch ! What a 
subject ! What a workman ! 

For a man that was no saint, but, as we say, a Tho figure 
gallant man, of civil and ordinary manners, and of a bjJjj| r e h s AJci " 
moderate eminence, the richest life that I know, and made! 
full of the most valuable and desirable qualities, all 
things considered, is, in my opinion, that of Alci- 
biades. 

But as to Epaminondas, I will here, as an instance Humanity, 
of excessive goodness, add some of his opinions. He 
declared, “ That the greatest satisfaction he ever 
“ had in his whole life, was the pleasure he gave his 
“ father and mother by his victory at Leuctra 
wherein his complaisance is great, preferring their 
pleasure before his own, so just, and so full of so 
glorious an action : he did not think it lawful to kill 
any man for no crime, even though it were to restore 
the liberty of his country :+ which made him so cool 
in the enterprise of his companion Pelopidas for the 
relief of Thebes. He was also of opinion, “ That 
“ men in battle ought to avoid attacking a friend 
“ that vlas on the contrary side, and to spare him.”t 
And his humanity, even towards his enemies them- 
selves, having rendered him suspected to the Boeo- 

* Plutarch, in the Life of Coriolanus, cap. 2. And in his trea- 
tise, to prove, that there can be no merry life, according to Epi- 
curus. 

f Plutarch, of Socrates’s Daemon, cap. 4. 

j Idem, ibid. cap. 17. 
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tians j for that, after he had miraculously forced the 
Lacedaemonians to open to him the pass, which they 
had undertaken to defend at the entrance of the 
Morea, near Corinth, he contented himself with hav- 
ing charged through them, without pursuing them 
to the utmost ; for this he had his commission of ge- 
neral taken from him, which was very honourable 
on such an account, and for the shame it was to 
them, upon necessity, afterwards to restore him to 
his command, and to own how much their safety and 
honour depended upon him : victory, like a shadow, 
attending him wherever he went : and, indeed, the 
prosperity of his country, as being from him derived, 
died with him.* 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of the Resemblance of Children to their Fathers. 

In compounding this farrago of so many different 
pieces, I never set pen to paper, but when I have 
too much idle time, and never any where but at 
hoiVic ; so that it is the work of several pauses and 
intervals, as occasions keep me sometimes many 
months abroad. As to the rest, I never correct my 
first by any second conceptions j I perhaps may alter 
a word or so, but it is only to vary the phrase, and 
not to cancel my meaning: I have a mind to repre- 
sent the progress of my humours, that every piece, 
as it comes from the brain, may be seen : I could 
wish I had begun sooner, and taken notice of the 
course of my mutations. A servant of mine, that I 
employed to transcribe for me, thought he had got 
a prize by stealing several pieces, which best pleased 
his fijney ; bnt it is my comfort, that he will be no 


* Co n. Nepos, in the Life of Epaminomlasu 
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greater a gainer, than I shall be a loser by the 
theft. 

I am grown older, by seven or eight years, since M«.n- 
I began : neither has it been without some new ac- 
quisition : X have, m that time, been acquainted the disease 
with the cholic, and a long course of years hardly ^^ 1 he 
wears off without some such inconvenience. I could dreaded, 
have been glad, that, of other infirmities age has to 
present long-lived men, it had chosen some one 
that would have been more welcome to me, for it 
could not possibly have laid upon me a disease, for 
which, even from my infancy, I have had a greater 
horror ; and it is, in truth, of all the accidents of 
old-age, the very distemper of which 1 have ever 
been most afraid. I have often thought with myself^ 
that I went on too for, and that, in so long a 
voyage, I should infallibly, at last, meet , with some 
scurvy shock ; 1 perceived, and oft enough de- 

clared, that it was time to knock off; that life was 
to be cut to the quick, according to the surgeons* 
rule in the amputation of a limb ; and that nature 
usually made him pay very dear interest, who did 
not, in due time, restore the principal. Yet I was 
so far from being then ready, that in eighteen 
months time, or thereabouts, I have been in this un- 
easy condition, I have inured myself to it, I have 
compounded with this cholic, and have found therein 
to comfort myself, and to hope ; so much are men 
enslaved to their miserable being, that there is no 
condition so wretched that they will not accept, for 
preserving it, according to that of Mccaenas : 

Delilem facito mam , 

Delilem pede, coxa, 

Lubricos quote dentes : 

Vita dum superest, lene est.* 

Maim both my hands and feet, break legs and thighs. 

Knock out my teeth, and bore out both my eyes ; 

Let me but live, all’s well enough, he cries. 


* Senec. epist. 101. 
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And Tamerlane, with a foolish humanity, palliated 
the fantastic cruelty he exercised upon lepers, when 
he put all he could hear of to death, by pretending 
to deliver them from a painful life : for there was not 
one of them who would not rather have undergone 
a triple leprosy, than be deprived of their being. 
Antisthencs, tne Stoic,* being very sick, and cry- 
ing out, “ Who will deliver me from these evils ?” 
Diogenes, who was come to visit him, “ This,” said 
he, presenting him a knife, “ presently, if thou 
“ wilt “ I do not say, from my life,” he replied, 
** but from my disease.”! The sufferings that only 
attack the mind, I am not so sensible cf as most 
other men, and that partly out of judg-ient : for the 
world looks upon several things as dreadful, or to be 
avoided at the expense of life, that are almost indif- 
ferent to me ; partly through a stupid and insensi- 
ble complexion I have in accidents which do not hit 
me point-blank ; and t^at insensibility I look upon 
as one of the best parts of my natural constitution ; 
but essential and corporeal sufferings I am very sen- 
sible of. Yet having, long smee, foreseen them, 
though with a sight weak and delicate, and softened 
with the long and happy health and ^uiet that God 
has been pleased to give me the greatest part of my 
time, I had, in my imagination, fancied them so 
insupportable, that, in truth, I was more afraid than 
I have since found I had cause ; by which 1 am still 
more fortified in this belief, that most of the facul- 
ties of the soul, as we employ them, more disturb 
the repose of life, than any way promote it. 

T^-tone. X am i n conflict with the worst, the most sudden, 
niosi'pain. the most painful, the most mortal, and the most 
diLsLs' 1 ^ ncura ^ c °f* nil diseases : I have already had five or 
leasts. vcr y i on g a nd painful fits, and, yet I either flatter 


* Or rather, the Cynic, of which sect he was the head, though, 
in the main, there is no great difference between the two sects, as to 
their doctrine. , 

* -j - Diog. Laertius, in the Life of Antisthenes, lib. v. sect. 18 , 
19 . 
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myself, or there is even in this state, what is very 
well to be endured by a man who lias his soul free 
from the fear of death, and from the menaces, con- 
clusions, and consequences, which we are alarmed 
with by physic. But the effect of the pain itself is 
not so very acute and intolei ’ { e as to drive a solid 
man into fury and despair, i have, at least, this 
advantage by my cholic, that what I could not hi- 
therto wholly prevail with myself to resolve upon, 
as to reconciling and acquainting myself with death, 
it will perfect ; for, the more it presses upon and im- 
portunes me, I shall be so much the less afraid to 
die. I have already gone so far as only to love life for 
life’s sake, but my pain will also dissolve this cor- 
respondence ; and God grant that, in the end, 
should the sharpness of it prove greater than I shall 
be able to bear, it may not throw me into the other 
not less vicious extreme, to desire and wish to 
die : 

S/nnmum ncr, "'ei/tuS diem , nec o/des.* 

Neiviier to -visit nor fear to die. 

They arc two passions to be feared, but the one 
has its remedy much nearer at hand <han the other. 

As to the rest, I have always found the precept. Complaint 
which so strictly enjoins a constant good counte- 
nance, and a serene comportment in he sufferance •» »y>' 

of pain, to be merely ceremonial. \\ .y should phi- ny " 1>a,n 
fosophy, which only has respect to life and its effects, 
trouble itself about these external appearances ? Let. 
it leave that care to stage-players, and masters of 
rhetoric, so much practised in our gestures. Let it, 
in God’s name, allow this vocal frailty, if it be nei- 
ther cordial nor stomachic, to the disease ; and per- 
mit the ordinary ways of expressing grief by sighs, 
sobs, palpitations, and turning pale, that nature 
has put out of our power to hinder : and provided 
the courage be undaunted, and the expression not 


* Mart. lib. x. epig. 47, ver. ult. 
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sounding of despair, let it be satisfied. What mat- 
ters it though we wring our hands, if we do not 
wring our thoughts? philosophy forms us for our- 
selves, not for others ; to be, not to seem. Let it 
be satisfied with governing our understandings, which 
it has taken the care of instructing; that, in the 
fury of the cholic, it may maintain the soul in a con- 
dition to examine itself, and to follow its accustomed 
way, contending with, and supporting, not meanly 
crouching under, the pain; moved and heated by the 
struggle, not utterly dejected, but capable of con- 
versation, and other amusements, to a certain de- 
gree. In accidents so extreme, it is cruelty to re- 
quire of us a frame so very composed. It is no great 
matter what faces we make, if we find any ease by 
it : if the body find itself relieved by complaining, 
well and good : if agitation- eases it, “ Let it tum- 
“ ble and toss at pleasure if it finds the disease 
evaporate, as some physicians hold, that it helps 
women in delivery by crying out extremely, or if it 
amuses its torment, “ Let it roar aloud :** let us not 
command the voice to sally, but permit it. Epicu- 
rus not only forgives his wise man for crying out in 
torments, but advises him to it : Pugilcs etiam quum 
feriunt adversarium , in jactandis ccestibus ingemix- 
cunt , quia profundenda voce omne corpus intenditur , 
venitque plaga vehementior : * “ When men fight 
“ with clubs, they groan in laying on, because all 
the strength of the body is exerted with the voice, 
“ and the blow is laid on with greater force.” We 
have enough to do to deal with the disease, without 
troubling ourselves with these superfluous rules. 
Mon»aipie I say this in excuse of those whom we ordinarily 
kept his see impatient in the assaults and shocks of this infir- 
th "’h^ht mity; for as to myself, I have .passed it over, hi. 
«r his pain, therto, with a little better countenance, and con- 
tented myself with grunting, without roaring out. 
Not, hpwever, that 1 put any great task upon my* 


* Cic. Tusc. lib. ii. cap* 23, 
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self to maintain this exterior decency, for I make 
little account of such an advantage : I allow herein 
as much as the pain requires, but either my pains 
arc not so excessive, or I have more than ordinary 
resolution to support them. I complain, and fret, 
in a very sharp fit, but not to such a degree of de- 
spair, as he who with 

Ejulalu, questu , gemitu, jfremltibus 
Resonando mul(um Jlebiles voces refert .* 

Howling, roaring, and a thousand groans 
Express’d his torment in most dismal tones. 

I sound myself in the worst of my fits, and have al- 
ways found, that I was in a capacity to speak, think, 
and give as rational an answer as at any other time, 
but not with such steadiness, being troubled and in- 
terrupted .by the pain. When I am looked upon, by 
my visitors, to be almost spent, and that they there- 
fore forbear to talk, I often try my own strength, 
and broach some discourse myself, on subjects the 
most remote I can contrive from my present condi- 
tion : I can do any thing by a sudden effort, but not 
hold long. What pity it is I have not the faculty of 
that dreamer in Cicero, “ Who, dreaming he was 
“ lying with a wench, found he had discharged his 
“ stone in the sheets 1” My pains do strangely take 
off my appetite that way. In the intervals from this 
excessive torment, when my ureters languish with- 
out gnawing, I presently recover my wonted state, 
forasmuch as my soul takes no other alarm but what 
is sensible and corporeal, which I certainly owe to 
the care I have had of preparing myself, by reason, 
against such accidents : 

— ■ — — Laborum 

Nulla mihi nova nunc facies inopinaque surgit. 

Omnia prcecepi , qtqtie animo mecnm anteperegi . f 

No face of pain, or labour, now can rise. 

Which by its novelty can me surprise j 

* Cic. Tasc. lib. in cap. 14. f iEoeid. lib. vi. ver. 103. &c. 
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I’ve been accustom’d all things to explore. 

Familiar with misfortunes long before. 

I am a little roughly handled for a learner, and with 
a sudden and sharp alteration, being fallen, in an 
instant, from a very easy and happy condition of life, 
into the most uneasy and painful that can be ima- 
gined.. For, besides that it is a disease very much 
to be feared in itself, it begins with me after a more 
sharp and severe manner than it used to do. My 
fits come so thick upon me, that I am scarce ever in 
health ; and yet I have hitherto kept my mind in 
such a frame, that, provided I can continue it, I 
find myself* in a much better condition of life than a 
thousand others, who have no fever, nor other 
disease but what they create to themselves for want 
of reasoning. 

A rosi’m- There is a certain sort of crafty humility that 
hia.ire that springs from presumption ; as this, for example, that 
chiwrcn" we confess our ignorUnce in many things, and are so 
frmi. S ranH- courtcous as to acknowledge, that there are, in the 
*r«.t works of nature, some qualities and conditions nn- 
faihl'r" ns P crce ptible by us, and of which our understanding 
w.-ii ui iu- cannot discover the means and causes. By this ho- 
* heis ’ nest declaration we hope that people shall also be- 
lieve us, in those that we say we do understand. 
We need not trouble ourselves to seek miracles and 
strange difficulties ; methinks there arc wonders so 
incomprehensible amongst the things that we ordi- 
narily see, as surpass all miracles. .What a wonder- 
ful thing it is that the drop of seed from which we 
are produced, should carry in itself the impression 
not only of the bodily form, but even of the thoughts 
and inclinations of our fathers ? Where can the drop 
of* fluid matter contain that infinite number of 
forms? And how do they carry on these resem- 
blances with so precipitant and irregular a progress, 
that the grandson shall be like his great grandfather, 
the ncpl«ew like his uncle ? In the family of Lepidus 
at Home, “ There were three, not successively, but 
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“ by intervals, that were born with one and the 
“ same eye covered with a web.” # At Thebes, 

“ There was a race that carried, from their mothers’ 

<e womb, the mark of the spear of a lance,” and 
who was not born so, was looked upon as illegi- 
timate.f And Aristotle says, “ That, in a certain 
“ nation, where the women were in common, they 
“ assigned the children to their fathers by their re- 
“ semblance.” 

It is probable, that I derive this infirmity from my The a ,i- 
father, for he died wonderfully tormented with a thcraftnrt- 
great stone in his bladder ; he was never sensible ed with the 
of his disease till the sixty-seventh year of his age, but 810110 * 
enjoyed a happy state of health, little subject to in- 
firmities ; anti, having lived seven years in this 
disease, died a very painful death. I was born 
above twenty-five years before this distemper seized 
him, and was his third child in order of birth : where 
could his tendency to this malady lurk all that while? 

He himself being so free from the infirmity at my 
birth, how could that small part of his substance, of 
which I was composed, carry away so great an im- 
pression of its share ? And how was it so concealed, 
that, till forty-five years after, 1 did not begin to be 
sensible of it? Being the only one, to this hour, 
amongst so many brothers and sisters, and all of one 
mother, that was ever troubled with it. He that 
can satisfy me in this point, I will believe him in as 
many other miracles as he pleases ; provided that, 
as the manner is, he does not give me a doctrine 
much more intricate and fantastic than the thing it- 
self, for current pay. 

Let the physicians a little excuse the liberty I His 
take ; for by this same infusion and fatal insinuation pi‘,ysk.° 
it is, that I have conceived a hatred and contempt 

* Plin. lib. vii. of his Nat. Hist. clmp. 12. 

-J- Plutarch, in his Treatise of the Persons whoso punishment is 
delayed by God, chap. 19 of Avnyot’s translation; but he' does not^ 
say, that those of this race, who had not this mark, a® some had 
not, were deemed illegitimate. 
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of their doctrine. The antipathy I have against their 
art is hereditary to me. My father lived seventy-four 
years, my grandfather sixty-nine, my great grand- 
fhther almost fourscore years* without ever tasting any 
sort Of physic; and;”witn them, whatever was not ordi- 
nary diet, was instead of a drug. Physic is grounded 
upon experience and examples, so is my opinion ; 
and is not this an express and very advantageous ex- 
perience ? I do not know that they can find me, in 
all their records, three that were born, bred, and 
died under the same roof, who have lived so long 
by their own conduct. It must here, of necessity, 
be confessed, “ That, if reason be not, fortune at 
“ least is on my side,” and with physicians fortune 
goes a great deal further than reason ; let them not 
take me now at this disadvantage ; let them not 
threaten me in the demolished condition I now am, 
for that were foul play ; and, to say truth, I have 
got so much the better of them by these domestic 
examples, that they should rest satisfied. Human 
things are not usually so constant ; it has been two 
hundred years, save eighteen, that this trial has 
lasted in our family, for the first of them was born 
in the year 1402 . It is now indeed very good rea- 
son, that this experience should begin to fail us : 
let them not therefore reproach me with the infirmi- 
ties under which I now suffer ; is it not enough, for 
my part, that I have lived forty-seven years in per- 
fect health ? Though it should be the end of my ca- 
reer, it is of the longer sort. 

The uiiiie My ancestors had an aversion to physic by some 

of"u byhi* secret and natural instinct, for the very sight of a 
ancestors, potion was loathsome to my father. The Seigneur 
de Gaviac, my uncle by the father’s side, a church- 
man, and a valetudinarian from his birth, and yet 
one who made that crazy life to hold out to sixty- 
seven years, being once fallen into a violent fever, 
it was*ordered, by the physicians, he should be 
* ‘plainly told, “ That if he would not make use of 
“ help,” for so they call that which is very often a 
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hindrance, “ he would infallibly be a dead man.” 

The good man, though terrified with this dreadful 
sentence, yet replied, “ I am then a dead man.”*-* 

But God, soon after, proved the prognostic false. 

The youngest of the brothers, which were four, and 
by many years the youngest, the Sieur de Bussaget, 
was the only man of the family that made use of 
medicine, by reason, I suppose, of the commerce 
he had with the other arts, for he was a counsellor 
in the court of parliament, and it succeeded so ill 
with him, that, being in Qutward appearance of the 
strongest constitution, he yet died before any of the 
Test, the Sieur St. Michel only excepted. 

It is possible I may have derived this natural an- Hi * 
tipathy to physic from them j but, had there been aov^ry^ 
no other consideration in the case, I would have en- ,i e bt nf 
dcavoured to have overcome it ; for all • conditions p ,y “ c ’ 
that spring in us without reason are vicious, and is 
a kind of disease that we are to wrestle with. It 
may be I had naturally this propensity, but I have 
supported and fortified it by arguments and rear 
sons, which have established in me the opinion I 
have of it ; for I also hate the consideration of re- 
fusing physic for the nauseous taste. I would hardly 
be of their humour, who find health worth purchas- 
ing by all the most painful cauteries and incisions 
that can be applied ; and, according to Epicurus, I 
conceive, u That the pleasures are to be avoided, if 
“ greater pains be the consequence ; and pains to be 
“ coveted, that will terminate in greater pleasures/' 

Health is a precious thing, and the only one, in truth, 
which merits that a man should lay out, not only his 
time, sweat, labour, and goods, but also his life it- 
self to obtain it, forasmuch as, without it, life is a bur- 
den, to us. Pleasure, learning, wisdom and virtue, 
without it, wither and vanish ; and to the most la- 
boured and solid discourses, that philosophy would 
imprint in us to the contrary, we need no more but 
oppose the idea of Plato, b.eing struck with an epi-* 
lepsy or apoplexy ; and, in this supposition, to defy 
him to call tne rich faculties of' his soul to his assist- 
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ance. All means that conduce to health I can nei- 
ther think painful nor dear ; but I have sonic other 
appearances that make me strangely suspect all this 
merchandise. I do not deny but there may be some 
art in it, and that there are not, amongst so many 
works of nature, some things proper for the preser- 
vation of health, that is most certain ; I very well 
know that there are some simples that moisten- and 
others that dry ; 1 experimentally know that radishes 
arc windy and senna-leaves laxative ; and several 
Other such experiences I have, which I am as sure 
of as I am that mutton nourishes and wine warms 
me. Solon was wont to say, “ That eating was, 
“ like other drugs, physic against the disease of' 
“ hunger.” I do not disapprove the use we make 
of things the earth produces, nor doubt, in the least, 
of the power and fertility of nature, and disapprove 
not the application of what she affords to our neces- 
sities : I very well sec that pikes and swallows thrive 
by its laws; but I mistrust the inventions of our 
wit, knowledge, and art ; to countenance whic h, 
we have abandoned nature and her rules, and keep 
no bounds nor moderation. As we call the modi- 
fication of the first laws that fall into our hands jus- 
tice, and their practice and dispensation often very 
foolish and very unjust : and as those who scoff at, 
and accuse it, do not mean, nevertheless, to wrong 
that noble virtue, but only condemn the abuse and 
profanation of that sacred title ; so, in physic, 1 
very much honour that glorious name, and the end 
for which it is studied, with what it promises to the 
service of mankind ; but its prescriptions I neither 
honour nor esteem. 

In the first place, experience makes me dread it ; 
for, amongst all of my acquaintance, I see no raco 
of people so soon side, and so long before they are 
well, as those who arc slaves to physic. Their very 
health if altered and corrupted by the regimen they 
•follow. Physicians are not content to deal only with 
the sick v but they change health into sickness, for 
fear men should at any time escape their authority- 
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men arc useful in what they bring, but care must be 
taken that they carry away as little as possible. 

I say nothing to one party that I may not upon a Mon- 
fit occasion say to the other, with a little alteration ^r 1 *' 
of accent ; and report nothing but things either in- amo ™s 
different or known, or what is of common conse- different** 
quence. I cannot allow myself for any considera- P art >* 
tion to tell them a lie. What is trusted with me as 
a secret, I religiously conceal ; but I take as few 
trusts upon me of that nature as I can : the secrets 
of princes are a troublesome burden to those who 
are not interested in them. I am willing that they 
trust me with little, but that they rely with confi- 
dence upon what I tell them. I have always known 
more than I desired. One open way of speaking in- 
troduces another open way of speaking, and draws 
out discoveries like wine and love. In my opinion 
Philippides answered king Lysimachus very discreet- 
ly, who asking him what share of his estate he should 
bestow upon him, “ What you will,” said he, “ pro- 
“ vided it be none of your secrets.”* I see that 
every one grumbles and is displeased if the bottom 
of such affairs as he is concerned in be concealed 
from him, or that there be any reservation used. For 
my part I am content to know no more of the mat- 
ter than what it is intended I should be employed in, 
nor do I desire that my knowledge should exceed or 
constrain my promise. If I must serve for an instru- 
ment of deceit, let it be at least with a salvo to my 
conscience. I am not willing to be reputed a ser- 
vant so affectionate or so loyal as to be thought a fit 
tool to betray any man. He that is faithless to him- 
self may well be so to his sovereign. But princes 
do not accept of men by halves, and despise services 
that are limited and conditional. There is no reme- 
dy for it. I tell them fraukly how far I can go, and 
no farther ; for a slave I would not be but with rea- 
son, and yet I could hardly submit to that condition. 

• Plutarch, bf Curiosity, chap. iv. 

2 M 2 
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They also are to blame who exact from a free man 
the same subjection and obligation to their service as 
they do from him whom they have made and bought, 
or whose fortune depends particularly and expressly 
upon them. The laws have rid me of a great anx- 
iety ; they have chosen me a fortune, and given me 
a guardian. Every other superiority and obligation 
ought to be relative to that appointment, and to be 
curtailed. Not that if my affection should incline 
me otherwise, I would consent to it immediately. 
The will and the desire make a law for themselves, 
but actions are to receive theirs from public authority. 
All this procedure of mine is somewhat different 
from our common forms ; it would not be produc- 
tive of great effects, nor would it be of long dura- 
tion. Innocence itself could not in this-ege cither 
negociate without dissimulation, or traffjck without 
lying: and indeed public employments do not at all 
suit my taste ; wliat my profession requires I perform 
in the most private manner I can. While I was but 
young I was deeply engaged in business, and suc- 
ceeded ; but I retired from it in good time. I have 
since often avoided meddling in it, rarely accepted, 
and never asked it, turning my back to ambition ; 
and if not like the watermen who advance forward 
while they look backward, yet I am not so much 
obliged to my resolution as to my good fortune that 
I was not embarked in it : for there arc ways less 
displeasing to my taste, and more suitable to my 
ability, by which if she had heretofore called me to 
the public service, and my own advancement in the 
world’s opinion, I know 1 would in spite of all my 
arguments have pursued them. Such as commonly 
say in opposition to what I profess, that what I call 
freedom, simplicity, and plainness in my manners, is 
art and finesse, and rather prudence than goodness, 
industry than nature, good sense than good luck, do 
me more honour than disgrace, but really they make 
«my subtlety too refined. Whoever has followed me 
close, and pried narrowly irtto me, I will give him 
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up the point if he does not • confess that there is 
no rule in their school that could answer to this na- 
tural motion, and maintain an appearance of liberty 
and license so equal and inflexible through so many 
various and crooked paths, and that all their care 
and ingenuity could not have carried them through. 

The path of truth is but one and simple ; but that of 
private advantage, and of the conveniency of the busi- 
ness which a man has upon his hands, is double, un- 
even, and casual. I have often seen these counterfeit 
and artificial liberties taken, but for the most part 
without success. They are apt to relish of the ass in 
iEsop’s Fables, which, in emulation of the dog, fawn- 
ingly clapped his two fore-feet upon his master's shoul- 
ders, for which his master gave him twice the num- 
ber of blows with a cudgel, as the dog had caresses 
for the like sort of complaisance. Id maximb 
qucmque decet, quod est cuj usque suum maxime :* 

“ That is most becoming to every man, which is 
“ most natural to him.” I am not willing to de- 
prive deceit of its due rank ; that would be mistak- 
ing the world. There are vices which are lawful, as 
there are many actions either good or excusable, 
that are in a strict sense illegal. 

The justice which in itself is natural and universal, Universal 
is otherwise and more nobly regulated than that-j^^re 
other particular and national justice, which is re- P" fect . 
strained to the necessity of our state affairs. Fe/'icu^rand* 
juris gcrmanceque just it ice solidam ct expressam effi- ; ,at v , “ al 
giem nullum tenemus : umbra ct imaginibus utimur :t J 
“ We retain no solid and express model of true law 
“ and perfect justice we have only a shadow and 
*•’ faint sketch of it j” insomuch that the sage Dan- 
damys,t hearing the lives of Socrates, Pythagoras, and 

* Cicero de Offic.lib. i.cap. 31. + Idem, lib. iii. cap. 1’/. 

1 He was an Indian sage who lived in the time of Alexander. 

What Montaigne here says of him is reported by Plutarch, who calls 
him Dandamis, in the Life of Alexander, chap. 20. It is the same 
in Strabo, lib. xv. where this Indian philosopher is called Mandanis. 

1 hare taken all this from M. de la Monnoye. 
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Diogenes read, esteemed them to be great perso- 
nages in every other respect but in their too great 
subjection to the reverence of the laws, for the au- 
thority and support of which true virtue must abate 
very much of its original vigour ; and many vicious 
actions are introduced, not only by their permission, 
but also by their persuasion. Ex senatus-consultis 
plebisque scitis scelera exercentur* “ The commis- 
“ sion of certain crimes is authorised by the decrees 
“ of the senate and the common people.” I follow 
the common phrase, which makes a distinction between 
things profitable and honest, so as to call some na- 
tural actions, which are not only useful but necessary, 
dishonest and obscene. 

but let us proceed in our instances of treachery. 
Tw o pretenders to the kingdom of Thrace fell into a 
dispute about their title. The emperor hindered 
them from taking arms ; but one of them under co- 
lour of bringing matters to an amicable issue by an 
interview', having invited his competitor to an enter- 
tainment at his house, caused him to be secured, and 
put to death.! Justice required that the Romans 
should have satisfaction for this offence, but there 
was a difficulty in obtaining it by the common forms. 
What therefore they could not do law’fully, without 
a war, and without danger, they attempted by 
treachery, and what they could not do honestly they 
accomplished profitably. For this end one Pompo- 
nius Flaccus was pitched upon as a fit instrument.! 
This man, by dissembled words and assurances, hav- 
ing drawn the. other into his toil, instead of the ho- 
nour and favour which he had promised, sent him 
bound hand and foot to Rome. Here one traitor 
betrayed another, contrary to the common custom ; 
for they are full of mistrust, and it is not easy to 
over-reach them in their own art ; witness the sad 
experience we have lately had of this. 


* Sencc. ep. 95 . 

X Idem, ibid. cap. 67* 


f Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 65. 
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Let who will be Pomponius Flaccus, and there Trea j*"y» 
are enough that would ; for my part, both my word ? °themu> 
and my faith are like all the rest, parts of this common y h ® 
body : the best they can do is to serve the public, and seif to it. 
this I take to be presupposed. But as, should one 
command me to take charge of the palace and the 
records, or to enter upon the office of conductor of 
pioneers, I would say, that as to the former, it is 
what I do not understand, and as to the latter, that 
I am called to a more honourable employment : so 
likewise, should any one want me to lie, betray, and 
forswear myself, for some notable service, much 
more to assassinate or poison, I would say, if I have 
robbed or stolen from any one, send me forthwith to 
the galleys. For it is justifiable for a man of honour 
to say, as the Lacedaemonians did, when they were 
just on the point of concluding their agreement after 
their defeat by Antipater, “ You may impose as 
“ heavy and ruinous burdens upon us as you please, 

“ but if you command us to do things that are 
“ shameful and dishonest, you will only lose your 
“ time.”* Every one, to be sure, had taken the 
same oath to himself' that the kings of Egypt made 
their judges swear solemnly ; viz. that they would 
not decree any thing contrary to their consciences, 
though they themselves should command it.t In 
such commissions there is an evident mark of igno- 
miny and condemnation: and whoever gives you 
such a commission does in fact accuse you ; and he 
gives it you, if you understand it right, for a burden 
and a punishment. As much as the public affairs 
are amended by what you do, your own are impaired 
by it : and the better you behave for the public you 
act so much the worse for yourself. Nor will it be 
a new thing, nor perhaps without some colour of 

* Plutarch, in his Differences of the Flatterer and the Friend, 
chap. 21. < . 

-j- Plutarch, in the remarkable sayings of the ancient , ings, &c. 
towards the beginning. • 
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justice, if the same person ruin you who set you at 
work. 

Treachery, If treachery ought to be excused in any case, it is 
case on ty 80 wh 00 employed in chastising and betraying 
citable, the traitor. There are examples enough of treachery, 
not only where it was refused, but punished by those 
in whose favour it had been undertaken. Who 
knows not the sentence of Fabricius against Pyrrhus’s 
>■ physician ? 

instances But we find this also recorded, that a man has 
erv^unUh Si ven command for an action which he afterwards 
^"osc severely revenged on the person whom he em- 
ordere a f«r pl°V°d in it, rejecting a credit and power so uncon- 
it. trolled, and disavowing a servitude and obedience 
so sordid and abandoned. Jaropclc, “duke of Russia, 
tampered with a gentleman of Hungary to betray 
Boleslaus, king of Poland, by putting him to death, 
or giving the Russians an opportunity to do him 
some notable injury. The gentleman acted very 
ciaftily in the affair ; he devoted himself more than 
ever to the service of the king, obtained to be of his 
council, and one of his chief confidents. With 
these advantages, and choosing the critical opportu- 
nity of his sovereign’s absence, he betrayed to the 
Russians the great and rich city of Wisuez, which 
was entirely plundered and burned, with the total 
slaughter, not only of its inhabitants, without dis- 
tinction of sex or age, but of a great number of the 
neighbouring gentry whom he had convened there 
for his purpose. Jaropelc being glutted with his re- 
venge, and his w rath being appeased, for which how- 
ever he had some pretence (for Boleslaus had very 
much provoked him, by a behaviour too of the like 
kind), and being gorged with the fruit of this treach- 
ery, taking into consideration the deformity of the 
act in a naked abstracted light, and looking upon 
it with a calm dispassionate view, conceived such a 
remorse and disgust, that he caused the eyes of his 
^gent to 1 be plucked out, and his tongue and privy 
• parts to be cut off! 
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Antigonus persuaded the soldiers called Argyras- How Ami. 
pides to betray his adversary Eumenes their general Keu'the 
into his hands. But after putting him todeath, he ^ |^ i e " of 
himself desired to be the commissioner of the divine whom th»y 
justice for the punishment of so detestable a crime, lmd dc,u 
and consigned the traitors over to the governor of up to him. 
the piovince, with express command by all means to 
destroy and bring them to an evil end.* So that of 
that great number of men not one ever returned to 
Macedonia. The bett er he had been served by them 
the more wicked he judged the service to be, and 
the more deserving of punishment. 

The slave who betrayed his master P. Sulpicius, a slave 
by discovering the place where he lay concealed, 
was, according to promise, manumitted from Sylla’s andpunith. 
proscription, but by virtue of his edict, though he^ r b J*^* 
was no longer a slave, he was instantly thrown head- in? his 
long from the Tarpeian rock.t master. 

And our king Clovis, instead, of armour of gold of 
which he had promised them, caused three of Cana- th^nke* ° 
cro’s servants to be hanged after they had betrayed 
their master to him, though had set them upon it. vis. 

They were hanged with the purse of their reward 
about their necks. After they had satisfied their 
second and special engagement, they satisfy the gene- 
ral and first. 

Mahomet the second being resolved to rid himself Mahomet 
of his brother out of a jealousy of his power, as is broth!* 
the custom of the Ottoman race, employed one ofj^^™^- 
his officers in the execution, who choked him by deiTvm " 
pouring water into his throat. When this was done, 
Mahomet, to make atonement for the murder, deli- wUmV 
vered the man who committed it into the hands of 
the deceased’s mother (for they were only brothers him, to b» 
by the father’s side), who in his presence ripped open pun,,hc<l ‘ 
the murderer’s bosom, and in a fury ran her hands 
into his breast, and rifled it for his heart, which she 

c 

.X 

* Plutarch, in his Life of Eumenes, chap. 9, to the end 
f Valor. Mux. lib, vi. cap. 5, in Romanis, sect. 7. 
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tore out, and threw to the dogs. Even to the vilest 
of people it is a pleasure, when their end has been 
served by a criminal action, to patch it up with some 
mixture of goodness and justice, as by way of com- 

E ensation and check of conscience. To which may 
e added, that they look upon the instruments of 
such horrid crimes, as upon persons that reproach 
them therewith, and aim by their deaths to cancel 
the memory and testimony of such practices. 

Traitor, Now if perhaps you are rewarded, in order not 
cnnedby to frustrate the public necessity of this extreme and 
those even desperate remedy, he who bestows the reward will 
wardthem notwithstanding, if he be not such a one himself, 
look upon you as a cursed and execrable fellow ; 
and concludes you to be a greater traitor than he 
does whom you betray ; for he feels the malignity 
of your courage by your own hands, being employed 
without reluctance and without objection. He em- 
ploys you like the -most abandoned miscreants in the 
office of hangman, an office as useful as it is disho- 
nourable. Besides the baseness of such commission- 
ers, there is moreover a prostitution of conscience. 
Sejanus’s daughter being a virgin, and as such not 
liable to be put to death, according to the form of 
law at Rome, was first ravished by the hangman, 
and then strangled.* Thus not only his hand but 
his soul is a slave to the public convenience, 
what Mon- When Amurath the first, more severely to punish 
thinks of ^is su ^j ects f° r having supported the parricide rebel- 
those who lion of his son, ordered that the nearest of kin to 
betl™Me- th em should lend a hand in their execution, I think 
cutionm it was very honourable in any of' them who chose 
ofthoir ra ther to be unjustly deemed culpable for another’s 
dred. parricide, than to be obedient to the demand of justice 
for a parricide of their own. And whereas, at the 
taking of some little forts, I have seen rascals, who, to 
save their own lives, have been glad to hang their 
friend** and companions, 1 have thought them in a 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. v. cap. 9. 
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worse condition than those that were hanged. It is 
said that Witholde, a prince of Lithuania, intro* 
duced a practice, that a criminal who was condemned 
to die should dispatch himself with his own hand, for 
he thought it strange that a third person, who was 
innocent of the crime, should be charged with, and 
employed in, homicide. 

When some urgent circumstance, and some impe- in what 
tuous and unforseen accident, that very much con- jjj* * e |g 
cerns his government, compels a prince to evade his excmabio 
engagement, or throws him out of his ordinary duty, of 
he ought to ascribe this necessity to a scourge of the hi* word, 
divine rod. Vice it is not, for he has given up his 
own reason to a more universal and powerful reason ; 
but certainly it is a misfortune : so that if any one 
should ask me, what remedy ? “ None,” I would say, 

“ if he was really racked between these two extremes 
(sed vidcat ne quceratur latebra perjurio ;* “ But let 
** him take care that he does not seek a pretence to 
** cover his perjury ”), he could not do otherwise 
but if he did it without regret, it is a sign his con- 
science was seared. If there be a person to be found 
of so tender a conscience as to think so important a 
remedy too good for any cure whatsoever, I shall not 
like him at all the worse for it. He could not de- 
stroy himself more excusably and decently. We can- 
not do all we would, so that we are often obliged to 
commit the protection of our vessels to the conduct 
of heaven as to a sheet-anchor. To what more just 
necessity does he reserve himself? What is less possi- 
ble for him to do than what he cannot do but at the 
expense of his faith and his honour ? Things which 
perhaps ought to be dearer to him than his own 
safety, and the safety of his people. Though he 
should with folded arms call only upon God for his 
assistance, will he not have reason to hope that the 
divine goodness will not refuse the favour of his ex- 
traordinary arm to a hand that is so pure and just ? 


* Cic. Offic. lib. iii. cap. 29. 
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These are dangerous instances, rare and weak ex- 
ceptions to our natural rules, to which there is a ne- 
cessity of submitting, but with great moderation 
and circumspection. No private utility is of such 
importance as to deserve this effort of our con- 
science, though the public good well deserves it when 
it is very apparent and very important, 
on what Timoleon made a proper atonement for his unna- 
*be «ena!e tural action by the tears he shed when he recollected 
of Corinth that he had lolled the tyrant with the hand of a bro- 
•^ w t o n ther : and it stung his conscience that he had been 
he necessitated to purchase the public utility at so great 
owubra! a price as the wounding of his own integrity. Even 
,lwr * the senate, which was by his means delivered from 
slavery, durst not determine positively on an action 
so considerable, which carried two aspects so im- 
portant, and so contrary to each other. But the 
Syracusans having opportunely at that very time 
sent to the Corinthians to solicit their protection, 
and to require of them a general fit to re-establish 
their city in its former dignity, and to clear Sicily 
of several petty tyrants, by whom it was oppressed, 
the senate deputed Timoleon for that service, with 
tliis artful declaration, “ That if he behaved well in 
** the government of the Syracusans, they would 
“ from that time pronounce by their decree that he 
“ had killed a tyrant; and, on the contrary, if he dis- 
“ covered an avaricious conduct, they would try and 
“ condemn him for fratricide, as having killed his 
own brother.”* This whimsical conclusion car- 
ries along with it some excuse, by reason of the dan- 
ger of the example, and the importance of so dou- 
ble-faced an action. And they did well to discharge 
their own judgment of it, or to support it by consi- 
derations of a conditional nature. Timoleon’ s deport- 
ment in his voyage rendered his cause still more clear, 
so worthily and virtuously did he demean himself 
in all Respects. And the gopd fortune which at- 


* Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xvi. cap. 19 of Amyot’s translation. 
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tended him in the difficulties he had to overcome in 
this noble task, seemed to be put in his way by the 
gods, as favourably combining for his justification. 

If any man’s aim is excusable, this man’s is. 

But the profit by the increase of the public re- The senate 
venue, which served the Roman senate for a pretence ? f ,l0,n,f 
to the base conclusion I am -going to relate, is not blefor hav- 
sufficient to warrant such injustice. Certain citi- in f br . ok 'f F 
zens had by the order and consent of the senate re- its own 
deemed themselves and their liberty by money, out 
of the hands of L. Sylla.* The affair coming again 
upon the carpet, the senate condemned them to be 
taxable as they were before, and that the money 
they had disbursed for their redemption should 
never be repaid them. Civil wars often produce such 
vile examples, that we punish private men for having 
taken our words when we were in power : and one 
and the same magistrate makes another man pay the 
penalty of his change, though no fault of his. The 
schoolmaster lashes his scholar for his docility, and 
the guide beats the blind man whom he leads by the 
hand. A shocking picture of justice ! 

There are some rules in philosophy that are both 
false and pusillanimous. The example that is pro- h piedp-d 
posed to us for preferring private benefit before e,t ’* 
the obligation due to faith once given, has not to |>riv:i(r. 
weight enough for the circumstance which they 
mix with it. Robbers have surprised you, and, af- 
ter having made you swear to pay them a sum of 
money, give you your liberty. It is wrong to say 
that an honest man may be quit of his oath without 
payment, after he is out of their clutches. The 
case is quit otherwise. What fear has once pre- 
vailed on me to intend, I am obliged to keep the 
same purpose when I am no longer in fear. And 
though fear only forced my tongue, and not my will, 
yet am I bound to stand to my word. For iqy own 
part, when my tongue has sometimes rashly 6utrun 
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* Cic. de Offic. lib. iii cap. 22. 
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my thought, I have however made a conscience of 
disowning it ; were we to act otherwise we would 
abolish all the right another claims to our promises. 

... Quasi vero forti viro vis possit adhibtri ;* “ As if 

** violence could possibly operate upon a great heart.* * 
in what The only condition in which private interest can 
excuse us for the non-performance of a promise is, 
a aothoris. when we have promised a thing that is wicked, and 
h? g pnn. eak i* 1 itself unjust. For the claim of virtue ought to su- 
«be. persede the force of any obligation of ours. 

How very I have formerly placed Epaminondas in the first 
Vpgminnn class of excellent men, and do not retract it. To 
<fau wan what a pitch did he carry his regard for his pri- 
«?« ofjusl* vate obligation, who never killed a man that he had 
‘•ce. overcome, who, for the inestimable benefit of restor- 
ing the liberty of his country, made conscience of 
killing a tyrant or his accomplices, without the forms 
of justice ; and who judged him to be a wicked 
man, was he ever’ so good a subject, who, amongst 
his enemies, and in battle, spared not his friend and 
his host ! His was a soul of a rich composition ! He 
matched good nature and humanity, even the most 
delicate, in the school of philosophy, with the rudest 
and most violent of all human actions. Was it na- 
ture or art that softened a man of his great courage, 
high spirit, and obstinate constancy, against pain, 
death, and poverty, to such an extreme degree of 
good nature and complaisance ? Dreadful, with fire 
and sword, he over-ran and subdued a nation invin- 
cible by all others but himself; and yet, in the midst 
of such an expedition, he relaxed when he met his 
host and his friend. Verily he was fit to command 
in war, who could suffer himself to be checked with 
the curb of good nature, in the greatest heat of ac- 
tion, so inflamed and foaming with rage and slaugh- 
ter. It shows an extraordinary greatness of mind to 
mix idea of justice with such actions ; but it was 
only possible for such steadiness of mind, as was 


* Cic. dc Offic. lib. iii. cap. SO. 
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with hot cloaths : and as the Germans generally use - 
cupping and scarification in the bath ; so the Italians 
have their doccie, which ai*e certain channels of this 
hot water brought through pipes ; and with them 
bathe an hour in the morning, and as much in the 
afternoon, for a month together, either the head, 
stomach, or any other part where the pain lies. 

There arc infinite other different customs in every 
country, or, rather, they have no manner of re- 
semblance to one another. By which you may see, 
that this little part of physic, to which alone I have 
submitted, though the least depending upon art of 
all others, has yet a great share of the confusion 
and uncertainty, every where else manifest in this 
profession. 

The poets say whatever they please with greater 
emphasis and grace ; witness these two epigrams : 

Alton heslcrno signt/m Jovis alligit. life, 

Quamvis marmoreus , vim patitur medici : 

Eire hodie jussus transferri ex cede vehtsta, 

Effertur , quamvis sit dm. s, atque lapis.* 

Alcon did yesterday Jove’s statue touch. 

Which, although marble, suffer’d by it much ; 

For though it is a god, and made of stone. 

From its old seat ’tis now, by order, gone. 

And the other, 

Lotus nobiscum est hilaris , ccenavit et idem , 

Inventus mane est mortuus Artdragoras, 

Tam subitce mortis causam Faustine requiris ? 

In somnis medicum viderat Hermocratem.f 
Bath’d, supp’d, in glee, Andragoras went to bed 
Last night, but in the morning was found dead ; 

Would’st know, Faustinus, what was his disease? 

He dreaming saw the quack, Hermocrates. 

Upon this I will relate two stories: the baroli of t™ P ica- 
Caupene in Chalosse, and I, have between us the 
advowson of a benefice of great extent, at the foot practice of 
of our mountains, called Lahoritan. It is with, the andphyd- 
inhabitants of this angle, as it is said of those o£ the ciam. 

* Auson. cpig. 74. + Mart. lib. vi. epig. 53. 
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vale of Angrougne : “ They lived a peculiar sort of 
“ life, had particular fashions, clothes, and man- 
“ ners,” and were ruled and governed by certain 
particular laws and usages, received from father to 
son, to which they submitted, without other con- 
straint than the reverence due to custom. This lit- 
tle state had continued from all antiquity in so hap- 
py a condition, that no neighbouring judge was 
ever put to the trouble of inquiring into their quar- 
rels, no advocate ever retained to give them counsel, 
nor stranger ever called in to compose their differ- 
ences ; nor was ever any of them seen so reduced as 
to go a begging. They avoided all alliances and 
traffic with the j est of mankind, that they might not 
corrupt the purity of' their own government ; till, 
as they say, “ One of them, in the memory of their 
“ fathers, having a mind spurred on with a noble 
“ ambition, contrived, in order to bring his name 
“ into credit and reputation, to make one of his sons 
“ something more than oi'dinajy, and, having put 
“ him to learn to write, made him, at last, a brave 
“ scrivener for the village: this fellow, being gi'own 
“ up, began to disdain their ancient customs, and 
“ to buz into the people’s cars the pomp of the 
u other parts of the nation : the first prank he play- 
“ cd was, to advise a friend of his, whom somebody 
“ had offended by sawing off the horns of one of his 
“ she-goats, to make his complaint of it to the 
“ king’s judges thereabouts, and so he went on in 
“ this practice, till he spoiled all.” 

In the progress Of this corruption, they say, there 
happened another, of worse consequence, by means 
of a physician, who fell in love with one of their 
daughters, had a mind to marry her, and to live 
amongst them. “ This man first of all began to 
teach them the. names of fevers, rheums, and 
imposthumes, the seat of the heart, liver, and 
ijtestincs, a science, till then, utterly unknown 
“ to them •, and, instead of garlic, with which 
they were wont to erne all manner of diseases, 

11 
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how painful or extreme soever, he taught them* 

though it were but for a cough, or any little cold, 

“ to taste strange mixtures, and began to make a 
“ trade, not only of their healtlis, but of their lives* 

“ They swear that, till then, they never perceived 
“ the evening air to be offensive to the head, nor 
“ that to drink, when they were hot, was hurtful, 

“ nor that the winds of autumn were more unwhole- 
“ some than those of the spring ; that since this use 
“ of physic, they find themselves oppressed with a 
** legion of unusual diseases, and that they perceive 
“ a general decay in tlieir wonted vigour, and their 
“ lives are cut shorter by the half.” This is the 
first of my stories. 

The other is, that, before I was afflicted with the Another 
stone, hearing that the blood of a lie-goat was, with “lory wlw h 
many, in very great esteem, and looked upon as a^’r^Tphi* 
celestial manna, rained down upon these latter ages 5it - 
for the safety and preservation of the lives of men, 
and having heard it spoken of, by men of under- 
standing, as an admirable drug, and of infallible 
operation, I, who have ever thought myself subject 
to all the accidents that can befal other men, had a 
mind, in my perfect health, to furnish myself with 
this admirable medicine, and therefore gave order to 
have a goat fed at home according to the receipt : 
for he must be taken up in the hottest mouths of 
summer, and must only have aperitive herbs given 
to eat, and white wine to drink. 1 went home, by 
chance, the very day he was to be killed ; and one 
came and told me, that the cook had lound two or 
three great balls in his paunch, that rattled against 
one another amongst what he had eaten : 1 was 
curious to have all his entrails brought before me, 
where, having caused the skin that enclosed them to. 
be cut, there tumbled out three great lumps, as, 
light as sponges, so that they appeared to be hollow; 
but, as to the rest, hard and firm without, and 
spotted all over with various colours: out* was 
perfectly round, and of the bigness of a little ball i 

2 l 2 
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worthy of 
retccra, 
and why* 


the Other two something less, of an imperfect round- 
ness, as seeming not to be arrived at their full 
growth. I find, by inquiry of people accustomed to 
open these animals, that it is a rare and unusual 
accident. It is likely these arc stones of the same 
nature with ours, and, if so, it must needs be a very 
vain hope, in those who have the stone, to extract 
their cure from the blood of a beast, which was itself 
in a way to die of the same disease : for to say, that 
the blood does not participate of this contagion, and 
does not alter its wonted virtue, it is rather to be 
believed, that nothing is engendered in a body but 
by the concurrence and communication of all the 
parts. The whole mass works together, though one 
part contributes more to the work than another, 
according to the diversity of operations. Whether 
it is very likely, that there was some petrifying qua- 
lity in all the parts of this goat. It was not so 
much for the fear of the future, and for myself, that 
I was curious of this experiment, but because it falls 
out in mine, as it docs in many other families, that 
the women store up such small wares for the service 
of the common people, using the same receipt in 
fifty several diseases, and such a receipt as they will 
not take themselves, and yet triumph in their good 
successes. 

As to what remains, I honour physicians, not 
according to the. rule, from necessity (for to this 
passage may be added another of the prophet, re- 
proving king Asa for having recourse to a physician), 
but for their own sakes, having known many honest 
amiable men of that profession. I do not attack 
them, but their art ; and do not much blame them 
for making their advantage of our folly, for most 
men do the same. Many callings, both of greater 
and less dignity than theirs, have no other foundation 
or support than the abuse of the public. When I 
am silk I call them in, if they come by my door, 
only to have a little chat, and fee them as others do. 
I give them leave to command me to keep myself 
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warm, because I choose to do it, and to appoint leeks 
or lettuce for my broth ; to order me white wine or 
claret, and all other things, in like manner, at their 
own pleasure, which are indifferent to my palate and 
custom. I know, very well, that I do nothing for 
them in so doing, because sharpness and odd tastes 
are accidents of the very essence of physic. Lvciir- wine ,>,•«■- 
gus ordered wine for the sick Spartans: why? be-*jj”*’£] t ,or 
cause they abominated the drinking of it when they Spartans, 
were well : as a gentleman, a neighbour of mine, 
takes it for a most wholesome medicine in his fever, 
because that naturally he mortally hates the taste 
of it. 

How many do wc see, amongst them, of my hu- Many P h,. 
mour, who despise taking physic themselves, use a “^nse ' rI ' 
liberal diet, and Jive a quite contrary sort of life to medicinal 
what they prescribe to others ? What is this but 
flatly to abuse our simplicity ? For their own lives 
and healths arc* no less dear to them than ours are to 
us, and they would accommodate their effects to 
their own rules, if they did not themselves know how 
false they are. 

It is the fear of death, and of pain, an impatience h«w it 
of the disease, and a violent and indiscreet desire of t *I“ p t p ™® 
a present cure that so blind us ; and it is pure cow- are so re- 
ardice that makes our belief so pliable aud easy ; the"Jihy?i- 
yet most men do not so much believe as they acqui- • 
esce and permit, for I hear them find fault, and 
complain, as well as we : but they resolve at last ; 

“ what shall I do then ?” As if impatience were, of 
itself, a better remedy than patience. Is there any 
one of those who have suffered themselves to be 
captivated by this miserable subjection, that does not 
equally surrender himself to all sorts of impostures ? 
who does not give up himself alike to the mercy of 
whoever has the impudence to promise him a cure ? 

The Babylonians* carried their sick into the public T ^| i r s k 
square, the physician was the people, where .^very if Babylon 

* It was a law wisely established, says Herodotus, lib. i. p. 91. • 
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exposed in one that passed by, being in humanity and civility 
,h ^ arkf ‘- obliged to inquire of their condition, gave some 
JW ’" advice, according to his own experience. We do 
little better, there being not a woman so silly, whose 
spells and potions we do not make use of; and, ac- 
cording to my humour, if I were to take physic, I 
would sooner choose to take theirs than any other, 
because, at least, it will do no harm. What Homer 
and Plato said of the Egyptians, that “ they were all 
physicians,” may be said of all people ; there is no 
one that does not boast of some rare receipt, and 
who will not venture it upon his neighbour, if he 
will trust him. I was, the other day, in company 
where somebody of the fraternity* told us of a sort 
or “ pill made up of a hundred and °dd ingredients:” 
it made us very merry, and was a singular consola- 
tion, for what rock could withstand so great a bat- 
tery ? And yet I hear, by those who made trial of 
it, that the least atom of gravel would not stir for it. 
upon what I cannot take*my hand from this paper, before I 
the physi- have added a word or two more, concerning the 
tiei’rpre”' 1 assurance they give us of the certainty of their 
know ted ee ^ ru S s » f rom the experiments they have made. The 
oMh/of- e greatest part, and, I think, above two-thirds of the 
dru°» ^ ieir medicinal virtues consist in the quintessence, or oc- 
ru ^ s ’ cult property of the simples, of which we can have 
no other information than the use : for quintessence 
is no other than a quality, of which we cannot, by 
our reason, find out the cause. In such proofs, 
those, which they pretend to have acquired by the 
inspiration of some daemon, I am content to receive 
(for 1 meddle not with miracles), as also the proofs 
which arc drawn from things, that, upon some other 
account, oft fall into use amongst us ; as if in wool, 
wherewith we are wont to clothe ourselves, there has 
accidently some occult desiccativc property been 
found out of curing kibed heels ; or as ifj in the 
radish we cat for food, there has been found out 


Meaning, that was troubled with the stone. 
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some aperitive operation. Galen reports, “ That a 
“ man happened to be cured of a leprosy by drink- 
ing wine out of a vessel into which a viper had 
“ crept by chance.” In which example, we find 
the means, and a very likely guide to this experi- 
ence : as we also do in those which physicians pre- 
tend to have been directed to by the example of 
some beasts : but in most of their other experiments, 
wherein they declare to have been conducted by for- 
tune, and to have had no other guide than chance, I 
find the progress of this information incredible. 

Suppose a man looking round about him upon the 
infinite number of things, plants, animals, and metals, 

I do not know where he would begin his trial ; and 
though his first fancy should fix him upon an elk’s 
horn, wherein there must be a very gentle and easy 
belief, he will yet find himself perplexed in his 
second operation. There are so many maladies, and 
so many circumstances laid before him, that, before 
he can arrive at the certainty of the point, to which 
the perfection of his experience should arrive, hu- 
man sense will be nonplussed : and before he can, 
amongst this infinity of things, find out what this 
horn is ; amongst so many diseases, what the epi- 
lepsy ; amongst the many constitutions, the melan- 
cholic ; the many seasons in winter, the many 
nations in the French, the many ages in age, the 
many celestial mutations in the conjunction of 
Venus and Saturn, and the many parts in man’s 
body, to a finger : and being, in all this, directed 
neither by argument, conjectures, example, nor 
divine inspiration, but by the sole motion of for- 
tune, it must be by a fortune perfectly artificial, 
regular, and methodical. And, after the cure is 
performed, how can he assure himself, that it was 
not “ Because the disease was arrived at its period, 

“ or an effect of chance ? or the operation of some- 
“ thing else that he had eaten, drank, or touched 
“ that day ? or by virtue of his grandnatfher’s 
prayers ?” And, moreover, had this experiment. 
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been perfect, how many times was it reiterated, and 
this long bead-roll of fortunes and encounters strung 
anew from chance to conclude a certain rule ? And, 
when the rule is concluded, by whom I pray you ? 
Of so many millions, there are but three men who 
take upon them to record their experiments : and 
must chance needs just meet one of these ? What 
if another, and a hundred others have made contrary 
experiments ? We might, perhaps, have some light 
in this, were all the judgments and arguments of 
men known to us. But that three witnesses, three 
doctors, should lord it over all mankind, is against 
all reason. It were fit that human nature should 
have deputed and culled them put, and that they 
w r erc declared our comptrollers by express letters of 
attorney. 


To Madam^De Dnras . 


Madam, 


a 

CC 

cc 

cc 

(( 

cc 

cc 

cc 

CC 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

CC 

cc 

cc 


The last time you came to sec me, you found 
me at work upon this chapter, and as it may hap- 
pen, that these trifles may one day fall into your 
adyship’s hands, I desire also, that they testify 
row much the author will think himself honoured 
by any favour you shall please to show them. 
You will there find the same air and behaviour 
you have observed in his conversation, and, 
though I might have assumed some better and more 
honourable garb than my own, I would not choose 
it ; for I require nothing more of these writings, 
but to present me to your memory, such as I 
naturally am. The same conditions and faculties 
your ladyship has been pleased to receive and 
entertain with much more honour and courtesy than 
thev deserve, I will put together (but without 
alteration) in one solid bojly, that may, perhaps, 
continue for some years, or 'some ejays, after I am 
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“ gone ; where you .may find them again, when your 
“ ladyship shall please to refresh your memory, 

“ without putting you to any greater trouble, nei- 
“ ther are they worth it. I desire you would con- 
“ tinue the favour of your friendship to me, by the 
t( same qualities by which it was acquired. 

** I am not at all ambitious, that any one should Momai S r.« 
“ love and esteem me more dead than living. The C1 . 
* e humour of Tiberius is ridiculous, but yet com- 
<c mon, who was more solicitous to extend his re- upou-" 1 ' 
“ nown to posterity, than to render himself valuable hu “' ous - 
“ and acceptable to men of his own time. If I was 
“ one of those to whom the world could owe com- 
“ mendation, I would acquit the one-half to have 
<e the other in hand, that their praises might come 
“ quick and crowding, about me, more thick than 
ft long, more full than durable ; and let them cease, 

** in God’s name, with my knowledge, and when the 
“ sweet sound can no longer ring in my ears. It 
te were an idle humour to go about, now that I am 
“ going to forsake the commerce of men, to offer 
“ myself to them by a new recommendation. 

“ I make no account of the goods I could not what 
“ employ in the service of my life : and such as I 
“ am, and will be elsewhere than in paper. My art mo»t. 

“ and industry have been ever directed to set a value 
“ upon myself > and my studies, to teach me to do, 

“ and not to write. I have made it my. whole busi- 
* e ness to frame my life. This has been my profession 
“ and employment. I am less a book-maker than 
“ any thing else. I have coveted so much under- 
“ standing for the service of my present and real 
“ conveniences, and not to lay up a stock for my 
“ heirs. Whoever has any merit, let him make it 
“ appear in his ordinary discourses, in his court- 
“ ships, and his quarrels ; in play, in bed, at table, 
in the management of his affairs, in his economy. 

“ I see some that make good books in f ' rdgged 
“ breeches, who, if they would have been i\iled by 
me, should first have mended their breeched 
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“ Ask a Spartan, whether he had rather be a good 
“ orator, or a good soldier ? And, if I was asked 
“ the same question, I would rather choose to be a 
“ good cook, had I not one already to serve me. 
** Good God ! madam, how should I hate the repu- 
“ tation of being a good writer, and an ass and a 
“ sot in every tiling else : yet I had rather be a fool 
** in any thing, than to have made so ill a choice, 
“ wherein to employ my talent : and I am so far 
“ from expecting to gain any new reputation by 
“ these follies, that I shall come off pretty well, if 1 
“ lose nothing by them of that little I had before : 
“ for, besides that this dead painting will take from 
“ my natural being, it has no resemblance to my 
“ better condition, which is also much lapsed from 
“ my former vigpur and cheerfulness, and looks 
“ faded and withered : I am sunk towards the bot- 
“ tom of the barrel, which begins to taste of the, 
“ lees. 

why he “ For the rest, madam, I should not have dared 

licdphyfic “ *° nia ^ e so bold with the mysteries of physic, 

" " considering the esteem that your ladyship, and so 
“ many others have of it, had I not had encourage- 
“ ment from their own authors. I think they have, 
“ among the ancients, only two Latinists, Pliny and 
“ Celsus. If these ever fall into your hands, you 
“ will find that they speak much more rudely of 
“ their art than 1 do ; I but pinch it, they cut the 
“ throat of it.” 

Pliny, amongst other things, twits them with this, 
that when they are at the end of the rope, that is*, 
when they have "clone the utmost of what they are 
able to do, they have a pretty device to save them- 
selves, of recommending their patients, after they 
have teased and tormented them with their drugs 
and diets to no purpose, some to vows and miracles, 
and others to hot baths; “ (Be not angry, madam, 
“ hd sjfcaks not of those in our parts, who are under 
“ the jttotection of your house, and all Gramontins.) 
•** They have a third way to save their own credit. 
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*f by ridding their hands of us, and securing them- 
f* selves from the reproaches we might cast in their 
“ teeth, of the little amendment we find, when they 
“ have had us so long in their hands, that they have 
“ but one more invention left wherewith to amuse 
“ us ; which is, to send us to the better air of some 
“ other country. This, madam, is enough ; I hope 
<c you will give me leave to return to my former 
“ discourse, from which I have so far digressed, the 
46 better to divert you.” 

It was, I think, Pericles, * who being asked, “ How in what a 
tc he did ?” “ You may judge,” says he, “ by 

“ these,” showing some little labels he had tied if ever he 
about his neck and arms. By this he would infer, ]P"{. S 
that he must needs be very sick, when he was re- thr hand* 
duced to a necessity of having recourse to such idle Sci*u^^ by " 
things, and of suffering himself to be thus equipped. 

I do not say, but, some day or other, I may be such 
a fool as to commit my life and health to the mercy 
and government of physicians. I may fall into such 
frenzy : I dare not be responsible for my future con- 
stancy : but then, if any one ask me, “ How I do ?” 

I may also answer as Pericles did, “ You may judge 
by this,” showing mv hand clutched up with six 
firachms of opium : it will be a very evident sign of 
a violent sickness ; and my judgment will be very 
much unhinged. If once fear and impatience get 
such an advantage over me, it may very well be con- 
cluded, that there is a dreadfiil fever in my mind. I The desire 
have taken the pains to plead this cause, which I do 
not very much understand, a littje to back and sup- 0 f ““ 
port the natural aversion to drugs, and the practice wri || 1 "f 
of physic, which I have derived from my ancestors, ^%suL 
to the end it may not be a mere stupid and temera- 
rious aversion, but have a little more form ; and also, 
that they, who shall see me so firm against the exhor- 
tations and menaces that will be given me, when my 
infirmities are at the worst, may not think ;Jt is mere 

Plutarch, in the Life of Pericles, chap- 24. 
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obstinacy in me ; or lest any one be so ill-natured, 
as to judge it to be from a view to glory. For it 
would be a strange sort of ambition to seek to gain 
honour by an action that my gardener or my groom 
can perform as well as I. Certainly I have not a 
heart so puffed up, and so windy, that I should ex- 
change so solid a pleasure as florid health, and a 
good plight, for an airy, spiritual, and imaginary 
pleasure. Glory, even that of the four sons of A y- 
mon, is too dear bought by a man of my humour, if 
it cost him three smart fits of the stone. Give me 
health, in God’s name ! Such as love our physic, 
may also have good, great, and convincing conside- 
rations ; I do not hate whimsies contrary to my 
own. I am so far from being angry to see a differ- 
ence between mine and other men’s judgments, and 
so far from rendering myself unsociable with men* 
for being of another sense and party than mine, 
that, on the contrary (the most general course that 
nature has followed being variety, and more in souls 
than bodies, forasmuch as they arc of a more supple 
substance, and more susceptible of forms), I find it 
much more rare to see our humours and designs 
agree ; and there never were in the world two opi- 
nions more alike, than two hairs, or two. grains ; 
their most universal quality is diversity. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of Profit and Honesty. 

There is no man but at one time or other says 
a silly thing ; but the worst of it is when lie 'af- 
fects it : 

iff? ilia magno conalu magnas nugqs dixerit.* 


* Terence Ilcsuton, act iii. scene 9. 
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*1110 man in troth with much ado 
lias prov’d that one and one make two. 

This does not touch me. My nonsense slips from 
me with as little care as it merits, and it is well it 
does so. I would quit it on a sudden for the little 
there is in it of value, and neither buy nor sell it 
for more than the w r eight. I speak on paper as I do 
to the first man I meet ; and that this is true ob- 
serve what follows. 

Who would not abhor treachery when Tiberius a porfidi- 
would not admit of it in a matter of such import- X!testeUby 
ance to him ?* He had w T ord sent from Germany Tiberius, 
that, if he thought fit, they would by poison rid him 
of Ariminius, who was the most powerful enemy the 
Romans had, he having treated them very basely in 
the time of Varus, and being the only man that op- 
posed their dominion in those countries. • The an- 
swer he returned was, that it was the custom of the 
Romans to be revenged on their enemies by open 
force, sword in hand ; not clandestinely, nor by 
fraud : wherein he preferred the thing that was ho- 
nourable to the profitable. He was (you will say) 
a hector. I believe as much j but that is no great 
wonder in the gentlemen of his profession. But the 
•acknowledgment of virtue is no less valid by its 
coming from the lips of him who hates it, foras- 
much as truth forces it from him ; and if he will 
not sincerely embrace it, he puts it on at least by 
way of ornament. 

Our structure, both external and internal, is full Human p» 
of imperfection ; yet there is nothing in nature but 'jf > i n!per- 
what is of use, not even inutility itself. There is faction dm 
nothing in this universe which has not some proper sn P 
place in it. Our being is cemented with certain p° rl iL 
mean qualities ; ambition, jealousy, envy, revenge, 
superstition, despair, have so natural a lodgment in 
us that the image of them is discerned in tl’fc brute 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 88. 
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beasts ; nay cruelty itself, a vice so much out of na- 
ture ; for even in the midst of compassion we feel 
within us an unaccountable bitter-sweet titillation of 
ill-natured pleasure in seeing another suffer j and 
even children are sensible of it : 

Snare marl magno turbantilms cequora venlis 
E terra magnum altei ius spectare laborem .* 

’Tis sweet from land to sec a storm at sea. 

And others sinking whilst ourselves arc free. 

Whoever would divest man of the seeds of such 
qualities would destroy the fundamental conditions 
of human life. Likewise in all governments there 
are necessary offices, not only abject but vicious. 
Vices have their department there, and are employed 
as cement to connect us together, like poison that is 
administered for the preservation of our health. If 
they oecome excusable, as being necessary for us, 
and because the public necessity disguises "their real 
qualities, we arc to resign this part to the strongest 
and boldest citizens, who sacrifice their honour and 
conscience, as the ancients sacrificed their lives for 
the good of their country. We that are weaker 
play those parts that are more easy and less hazard- 
ous. The public weal requires that a man should 
betray, tell lies, and commit murder : let us leave 
this commission to men that arc more obedient and 
more supple. 

I have really been often vexed to sec judges by 
fraud and false hopes of favour or pardon draw in a 
criminal to confess his guilt ; and to observe what 
recourse they therein have to tricking and impu- 
dence. It would be of good service to justice, and 
even to Plato himself, who countenances this man- 
ner of proceeding, to furnish me with other means 
more suitable to my inclination. It is a malicious 
kind o£ justice, and I think it is as much offended 


# Lucret. lib. ii. vev. 1, 2. 
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by itself as by others. I said not long since, in 
some company, that as 1 would be very sorry to be- 
tray any private man for the service of my prince, 

I would be vdry loth to betray my prince to any 
private man. As I have an aversion to cheat ano- 
ther, so I would hate to be deceived myself, and 
will not so much as furnish any pretext or occasion 
for it. 

In the few concerns which I have had to negoci- Montaigne 
ate between our princes, in those divisions and sub- 
divisions by which we are at this time rent, I have enrc<1 **6° 
nicely avoided leading them into any mistakes of ciatur * 
me, and their deceiving others by my mask. The 
people of this profession are the most reserved, and 
pretend to be the men of the greatest moderation, 
and the nearest conformity to the sentiments of 
those with whom they have to do. I speak sincerely 
what I think, and in my own manner ; being a ten- 
der negociator, and but a learner, who had rather 
fail of success than be wanting to myself Yet it 
has hitherto proved so lucky (for surely it is chiefly 
owing to fortune) that few things have passed from 
hand to hand with less suspicion, and more favour 
and secrecy. I have an open manner, which rea- 
dily insinuates itself, and gains credit upon the first 
acquaintance. Simplicity, and the naked truth, in 
what age soever, make their way, and find their ac- 
count •, and moreover the freedom of men who treat 
without any interest of their own is neither hateful 
nor suspected ; and such may very well make use of 
the answer of Hyparides to the Athenians, when 
thev complained of his rough way of speaking, 

“ Gentlemen, do not regard whether I am free ; 

M but whether I am so from sincerity, and without 
u any advantage from it to my own affairs.”* My 
freedom of speech has also naturally cleared me of 
all suspicion of dissimulation by its vehemency 


* Plutarch, in his Treatise of the Difloreece between the Flat., 

tcrer and the Friend, chap. 
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(leaving nothing unsaid, how pungent and cutting 
soever, so that I could not have said worse behind 
their backs), and by the full discovery it made of 
simplicity and indifference. I aim at no other ad- 
vantage by my pleading than to plead, and tack no 
long arguments or propositions to it. Every plea 
plays its own part, hit or miss. For the rest, I am 
not swayed by any passion either of love or hatred 
to the great men, nor is my will influenced by the 
sense of any particular injury or obligation. I ho- 
nour our kings with an affection that is simply loyal 
and respectful, being neither prompted to nor re- 
strained from it, by private interest ; and for this 
I value myself. Nor does the general and just cause 
attract me otherwise than with moderation and cool- 
ness. I am not bound by such cogent and pene- 
trating pre-contracts and engagements. Anger and 
hatred arc not within the sphere of justice, and are 
passions of no use but to those who are not to be 
kept to their duty by mere reason ; Utatur motu 
atiimi, qui uti rationc non potent : “ He that cannot 
“ be guided by reason is governed by passion.” All 
lawful intentions are temperate in themselves, if 
otherwise, they become seditious and unlawful. — 
This is what makes me walk every where with my 
head erect, a frank countenance, and an open heart. 

It is a truth, and I fear not to confess it, I could, 
were it necessary, hold a candle to St. Michael, and 
another to his serpent, after the manner of the old 
woman.* I will follow the right side even to the 
fire, but will keep out. of it if possible. Let Mon- 
taigne be overwhelmed in the public ruin, if it must 
be so ; but if it be not necessary, I would thank my 
stars for his safety, and I make use of all the lengtn 
of line which my duty allows me for his preservation. 


* MontSigne means that he would be inclined to make his court 
to both thd opposite parties, as the old woman did who offered one 
■ wax taper to St. Michael the archangel/ and another to the dragon 
• which is represented fighting with St. Michael. This woman’s'ac- 
tion has given rise to a sort of proverb. 
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Was it not Atticus, who being on the just but losing 
side, preserved himself .by his moderation in that 
universal shipwreck of the world, among so many 
various changes and revolutions ? For a private man 
as he was, this is more easy ; and upon an occasion 
of the like nature I think men are very excusable for 
not being ambitious to meddle or make. 

For a man to be wavering and trimming, to keepA neuir.-*. 
his affection unmoved, and without inclination, in thcj^^j 1 * 
disturbances of his country, and in a public division, ons of one's 
I think it neither decent nor honest, Ea non media ,n“? 
sed nulla via est , velut eventum expect antium , yud*" ne "°r 
fortune?, consilia sua applicent : “ That is not taking 1100 " 1 ’ 

“ the middle way, but really no way at all, like 
“ those who w T ait for the even of things in order to 
“ take their resolution accordingly/’* This may be 
allowed with respect to the feuds of our neighbours ; 
and accordingly Gelo the tyrant of Syracuse sus- 
pended his resolution in the war of the Barbarians 
against the Grecians, keeping an embassy at Del- 
phos, with, presents, to observe to which side fortune 
would incline,' and to take the critical minute to 
make the victors his friends. t But it would be a 
sort of treason to proceed after this manner in our 
own domestic affairs, wherein a man must necessa- 
rily be of one side or the other ; though for a man 
to sit still, who has no office nor express command 
to urge him to action, I think it more excusable 
(and yet this is no excuse for myself) than to med- 
dle in foreign broils, to which, however, according 
to our laws, no man is compelled. Yet even those 
who wholly engage themselves in such broils, may 
act with such temper and moderation that the storm 
shall fly over their heads without bursting on them. 

Had we not reason to expect as much from M. de 
Morvilliers, the late bishop of Orleans ? And among 
those who behave valiantly at this time, I knpjy.some 
of so much candour and good-nature, that they will 

4* 

* Titus Livy, lib. xxxii. cap. 21. f Herodot. lib. vii. p. 498. 

VOL. II. 2 M 
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continue steady, whatever may be the change or fate 
which heaven is preparing for us. I am of opinion, 
that 'It properly belongs to kings to quarrel with 
kings, and laugh at those bullies who out of mere 
wantonucss push themselves into quarrels where the 
odds are so great, f or a man has no particular 
quarrel with a prince, because he marches against 
liim publicly and courageously, for his own honour, 
and according to his duty. If he does not love such a 
personage, he does better, he esteems him. The 
cause of the laws, and the defence of the ancient go- 
vernment, are always remarkable for this, that such 
even as for their own private interest disturb the 
state, excuse if they do not honour its defenders. 
vicf«di«- But we ought not, though it is our daily practice, 
der'the" 1 * *° ca ^ a bitterness and roughness of temper, which 
nameof spring from private interest and passion, by the 
virtue*, name of duty, nor a treacherous and malicious con- 
duct, by the name of courage. They call their pro- 
pensity to mischief and violence by the name of zeal. 
It is not the cause by which they are warmed, but 
their interest. They kindle a war, not because it is 
just, but because it is war. 

The mode- Nothing hinders but men may behave commo- 
S diously and loyally too among those who are of the 
ought to be adverse party. Carry yourself, if not with an affec- 
between tion always equal (for it is capable of different de- 
those who grees), at least moderate, such as may not so engage 
riauce.™ you to one party that it may challenge all that you 
are able to do ; and content yourself also with a mo- 
derate degree of their favour, and to swim in the 
troubled water without attempting to fish in it. 

Double The other way of a man’s offering himself to serve 
howS both parties is much more conscientious than pru- 
usefui. dent. Does not he to whom you betray another per- 
son, with whom you was on good terms, know that 
you wilijdo as much by him another time ? He holds 
you for 9 villain, yet he hears what you have to say, 
draws intelligence from you,' and works his own 
•ends through your treachery; for double-dealing 
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Do they not, from a continual and perfect health,, 
infer an argument of some great sickness to ensue ? 

I have been sick often enough, and have, without 
their aid, found my maladies as easy to be supported 
(though I have made trial of almost all sorts) and 
as short as those of any other, without swallowing 
their nauseous doses. The health I have is full and 
free, without other rule or discipline than my own 
custom and pleasure ; every place serves me well 
enough to stay in, for I need no other conveniences 
when I am sick than what I must have when I am 
well ; I never am uneasy that 1 have no physician, 
no apothecary, nor any other assistance, which I see 
most men are more afflicted at than they are with 
their disease ! Do the physicians themselves, by the 
felicity and duration of their own lives, convince us 
of the apparent effect of their skill? 

There is not a nation in the world that has not PlivsSf ii n- 
been many ages without physic ; the first ages, that k,,own ' w 
is to say, the best and most happy, knew no such tiom. 
thing ; and the tenth part of the world knows no- 
thing of it to this day. Several nations are ignorant 
of it, where men live more healthful and longer 
than we do here, and even amongst us the com- 
mon people live happily without it. The Homans 
were six hundred years before they received it ;* 
and, after having made a trial of it, banished it 
from their city at the instance of Cato the censor, 
who made it appear how easy it was to live without 
it, having himself lived fourscore and five years, t 

* Montaigne might very well assure us, upon the authority of 
Pliny, lib. xxix. cap. 1* That the Romans did not admit of physic 
till six hundred years after the foundation of Rome ; and that, af- 
ter they had made trial of the art, they condemned and banished 
the physicians from their city ; but as to his addition, that they 
Were expelled at the instance of Cato the censor, Pliny is so far 
from authorising it, that he expressly says, the Romans did^ixot 
banish the physicians from their city till long after the death of" 

Cato. Several modern writers have fallen into the same error as 
Montaigne, as may be seen in Bayle’s Dictionary, under the ar- 
ticle Porcius, in the Note II. 

f Idem, ibid. 

VOL. II. 2 K 
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and kept bis 'wife alive to an extreme old age, net 
without physic, but without a physician ; for every 
thing that we find healthful to life may be called 
physic. He kept his family in health, as Plutarch 
says, if I mistake not, with hare’s milk ; as Pliny 
reports,* that the Arcadians cured all manner of 
diseases with that of a cow ;+ and Herodotus says,$ 
“ The Lybians generally enjoy a rare health, by a 
« custom they have, after their children are arrived 
*« to four years of age, to burn and cauterise the 
** veins of their head and temples, by which means 
“ they cut oft' all defluxions of rheums for their 
“ whole lives.” II The country people of our pro- 
vince use nothing, in all sorts of diseases, but the 
strongest wine they can get, mixed with a great 
deal of saffron and spice, and all with the same suc- 
cess. 

whether To say the truth, of all this diversity and confu- 
n1“7m!>i° n prescriptions, what other end and effect is 
dionai there, after all,’ but to purge the belly? which a 
warrant* i thousand ordinary simples will do as well ; and I do 
upon good not know whether such evacuations be so much to 
grounds. our advantage as they pretend, and whether nature 
requires not a settlement of her excrementitious 
parts, to a certain proportion, as wine does of its 
lees, to preserve it. You oft see healthy men taken 
with vomiting and fluxes of the belly from unknown 
cai ses and make a great evacuation of excrements, 
without any preceding need, or any following bene- 
fit, but rather with hurt and damage to their con- 
stitution. It is from the great Plato I lately learned, 
“ That of three sorts of motions which are natural 
“ to us, purging is the last and worst ; and that no 

* In the Life of Cato the Censor, chap. 12: 
f Mat. Hist. lib. xxv. cap. 8. 
j Lib. iV. p. 823. 

j L Montaigne should have said, by which means they propose tb cut 
offsuch defluxions, &c. for though Herodotus says, they do it with 
thisView, yet he does not presuipe to say, that, for this cause, they 
enjoy such perfect health. “ It is true,” say6 he, “ the Lybians are 
“ more healthy than any people that I know, but that this is the 
cause of it, I cannot aiffi toi positively.” 
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ct man', unless he be a fool, ought to take any thing 
“ to that purpose, but in extreme necessity.”* — 

Men disturb and irritate the disease by contrary op- 
positions ; it must be the way of living that must 
gently weaken and bring it to its period ; the vio- 
lent contest between the drug and the disease is 
ever to our loss, since the combat is within our- 
selves, and that the drug is an ‘assistant not to be 
trusted, being, by its own nature, an enemy to our 
health, and has no access to our constitution, with- 
out making a disturbance. Let it alone a little ; 
the order of nature that provides for fleas and 
moles, provides also for men, if they will have the 
patience, which fleas and moles have, to leave it to 
itself; we may bawl out, as the carman does to his 
horses, till wc are hoarse, and the cure be never 
the nearer. It is a proud and pitiless order ; our 
fears, our despair, disgust and stop it from, instead 
of inviting it to our relief; it owes its course to the 
disease as well as to health, and will not suffer itself 
to be corrupted in favour of the one, to the preju- 
dice of the other’s right, for it would then fall into 
disorder. Let us, in God’s name, follow it ; it leads 
those that follow, and those who will not follow, it 
drags along both their fury and physic together ; 
order a purge for your brain, it will there be better 
employed than upon your stomach. 

One asking a Lacedaemonian, “ What had made whether 
« him live so long ?” He made answer, “ The ig- 5^“* 
“ norance of physic;” And the emperor Adrian or ^ 

continually exclaimed, as he was dying, “ That the do™ they 
“ crowd of physicians had killed him.”t An ill™^ e 
wrestler turned physician: “Courage,” says Dio- 0 r their 
genes to him, “ thou hast done well, for now though*- 


* In Timseb, p. 551. ^ 

+ Xiphilinus in Epitome Dionis Vita Adriani, and Bayle dic- 
tionary, in tlie article Hadrian. The same complaint was # made 
before Hadrian, as I learn from Pliny, who has copied an epitaph, 
wherein a person deceased complaining, “ Turba sc medicorum pe 
riisse.” Nat. Hist. lib. xxix. cap. 1. 

2K 9 
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“ wilt throw those who have formerly thrown 
“ thee.”* But physicians have this advantage, ac- 
cording to Nicocles, “ That the sun gives light to 
“ their success, and the earth covers their miscar- 
“ riages ;”t and, besides, they have a very advan- 
tageous way of making use of all sorts of events ; 
for what fortune, nature, or any other causes (of 
which the number is infinite) produce of good and 
healthful in us, it is the privilege of physic to attri- 
bute to itself. All the happy successes that happen 
to the patient, who is under its regimen, must be 
derived from thence ; the occasions that have cured 
me, and that cure a thousand others who do not ap- 
ply to them, physicians arrogate to themselves : as 
to ill accidents, they either absolutely disown them, 
in laying the fault upon the patient, by such frivo- 
lous reasons as they can never be to seek for ; as, 
“ He lay with his arms out of bed ; or, he was dis- 
“ turbed with the rattling of a coach :** 

Rhedamm transit us me to 

Vicorvm infiexu 

He heard the wheels, and horses’ trampling feet. 

In the strait turning of a narrow street. 

Or, “ Somebody had set open the window ; or, he 
“ had lain on his left side ; or had had some uneasy 
“ thought in his head in short, a word, a dream, 
or a look, seem to them excuse sufficient for this 
miscarriage ; or, if they so please, they even make 
use of their growing worse, and do their, business 
by a way which can never fail them ; which is, by 
buzzing us in the ears, when the disease is inflamed 
by their medicaments, that it had been much worse 
but for their remedies. He who, for an ordinary 
cold, they have thrown into a double tertian ague, 

Laert. in the Life of Diogenes the C} T nic, lib. vi. 

sect. 60. 

+ Chap. 146 of the Collection of the Monk© Antonius and 
Maximus. 

$ Juv. sat. iii. vcr. 236. 
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had, but for them, been in a continued fever. They 
do not care what mischief they do, since it turns 
to their own profit. In earnest, they have reason 
to require a very favourable belief from their pa- 
tients ; and indeed it need be a hearty and very 
easy one, to swallow things so hard to be believed. 

Plato said very well,* “ That physicians were the 
“ only men that might lie without control, since our 
“ health depends upon the vanity and falsity of 
“ their promises.” 

vEsop,t a most excellent author, and of whom 
few men discover all the graces, pleasantly repre- 
sents to us the tyrannical authority physicians usurp 
over poor creatures, weakened and dejected by 
sickness and fear ; for he tells us, “ That a sick per- 
“ son, being asked by his physician, what operation 
“ he found of the medicines he had given him ?” 

“ I have sweat very much,” says the -sick man : 

“ That is good,” says the physician : another time, 
having asked him, “ How he felt himself after his 
“ physic ;” “ I have been very cold, and have had a 
“ great shivering upon me,” said he : “ That is 
“ good,” replied the physician : after the third 
dose, he asked him again, “ How he did ?” “ Why, 

“ I find myself swelled and puffed up,” said he, 

“ as if I had the dropsy :” “ Better still,” said the 
physician : one of his servants coming presently af- 
ter to inquire “ How he felt himself?” “ Truly, 

“ friend,” said he, “ with being too well I am 
“ about to die.” 

There was a more just law in Egypt, by which a law «r 
the physician, for the three first days, was to take Jj’a ni li<r,p ' 
charge of his patient at the patient’s own peril and -whereby 
fortune ; but those three days being passed, it was 
to be at his own. For why should their patron to be an- 
^Esculapius be struck with thunder for restoring '° 
Hypolitus from death to life : 

* De Repub. lib. Hi. 

f Fab. xliii. 
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success of 
tiioir pre- 
scriptions. 


Mystery 
very neces- 
sary for 
physic. 


Why the 
patient 
Should con- 
fide in his 
physician. 


Nam paler amnipotens aliquem indignatus ftl uniliri, 
Mortalem inj'ernis ad lumina surgere vitce, 

Ipse repertorem medicivat tails at artis 
Tulmhic Phttbigenam Stygias delrusit at undas .* 

For Jupiter, offended at the sight 

Of one who had been dead, restor’d to light ; 

Struck with his thunder to the Styx in ire. 

The man who (Jar’jl to heavenly pow’r aspire. 

and bis followers be pardoned, who send so many 
men from life to death ? A physician, boasting to 
NicocleSjt “ Th^t his art was of great authority 
“ It is so, indeed,” said Nicocles, “ that can, with 
*f impunity, kill so many people.” 

As to what remains, had I been of their counsel, 
I would have rendered my discipline more sacred 
and mysterious ; they had begun well, but they 
have not ended so. It was a good beginning to 
make gods £gid daemons the authors of their science, 
and to have used a peculiar way of speaking and wri- 
ting, though philosophy concludes it folly to per- 
suade a man to ‘his own good by an unintelligible 
way ; L r t si quis medians imperei ut sumat terrige- 
nam , herbigradum , domiportain, sanguine cassam :t 
** As if a physician should order his patient to take 
** snails.” § 

It was a good rule in their art, and that accompa- 
nies all other vain, fantastic, and supernatural arts, 
** That the patients’ belief should prepossess them 
** with good hope and assurance of the effect of 
“ their operation.” A rule they hold to such a de- 
gree as to maintain, thjit the mqst inexpert and ig- 
norant physician is more proper for a patient that, 


* ^Eneid. lib. vii. vcr. 769, &c. 

f In p. 652, chap. 14*6, of the Collection of the Monks, just men- 
tioned, printed at the end of Stobceus, Tlarbcyrac thinks, that this 
Nicpcles, who here banters a certain quack, is the famous king of 
{Salamina, to whom Socrates addressed one of his orations. 

t £jj*de Divin. lib. ii. 

$ Describing it bv the epithets of an animal trailing with its slime 
over the herbage, without blood or bones, and carrying its house 
*pon its back. 
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has confidence in him. than the most learned and 
experienced whom he is not acquainted with. 

Nay, even the choice of most of their drugs is, in f raud 
some sort, mysterious and divine. The left foot of a choke and 
tortoise, the urine of a lizard, the dung of an elephant, “ ppl f !?? ,i * 
the liver of a mole, blood drawn from under the ° n ' B *’ 
wing of a white pigeon ; and for us who have the 
stone (so scornfully they use. us in our miseries) the 
excrement of rats beaten to powder, and such-like 
fooleries, as rather carry a face of magical enchant- 
ment, than of any solid science. I omit the odd 
number of their pills, the appointment of certain 
days and feasts of the year, the superstition of ga- 
thering their simples at certain hours ; and that aus- 
tere wise look, and grim’ gesture, which Pliny him- 
self so much derides. 

But they have, as I said, failed, in that they have thp P hy»i- 
not added, to this fine beginning, the making their 
meetings and consultations more religious and secret, in* tenoun- 
where no profane person ought to have been admit- 
ted, no more than to the secret ceremonies of ^Es- their P r«c- 
culapius : for, by reason of this, it falls out, that ,ice ‘ 
their resolution, the weakness of their arguments, 
divination, and foundations,* the sharpness of their 
disputes, full of hatred, jealousy, and self-interest, 
coming to be discovered by every one, a man must 
be very blind, not to discern that he runs a very 
great hazard in their hands. Who ever saw one phy- 
sician approve of another’s prescription, without 
taking something away, or adding something to it ? 

By which they sufficiently betray their art, and make 
it manifest to us, that they therein more consider 
their own reputation, and consequently their profit, 
than their patient’s interest. He was a much wiser 
man of their tribe, who, of old, gave it for a rule, 
f* That only one physician should undertake a sick 
“ person for, if he do nothing to purpose, one 
singly man's fault can bring no great scandal- upon 


* Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxix. cap. 1. 
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the profession ; and, on the contrary, the glory will' 
be great, if he happen to have good success : where- 
as, when they are many, they, at every turn, bring 
a disrepute upon their calling, forasmuch as they 
oftener do hurt than good. They ought to be satis- 
fied with the perpetual disagreement which is found 
in the opinions of the principal masters, and ancient 
authors of this science, which is only known to men 
well read, without discovering to the vulgar the con- 
troversies and various judgments which they nourish 
and continue amongst themselves. 

Theoppo- Shall we have one example of the ancient contro- 
jneut.'of" ' vers y i n physic ? Hierophilus places the original 
physicians, cause of diseases in the humours ; Erasistratus, in 
cau°eof the blood ofthc arteries ; Asclepiades, in the invisi- 
diseases, a ble atoms gliding in our pores ; Alcmaeon, in the 
tbTuncer- exuberancy, or defect of our bodily strength ; Dio- 
tnintyuf cles,* in the inequality of the elements of which the 
Jeleucc. body is composed, and in the quality of the air we 
suck in ; Strato, in the abundance, crudity, and cor- 
ruption of the nourishment we take ; and Hippo- 
crates lodges it in the spirits. There is a cer- 
tain friend of theirs, whom they know better than 
I, w 7 ho declares, upon this subject, “ That the 


“ most important science in practice, amongst us, 
“ viz. that which is intrusted with our health and 
“ preservation, is, by ill-luck, the most uncertain, 
“ the most perplexed, and the most changeable.”"! 
There is no great danger in mistaking the height of 
the sun, or in the fraction of some astronomical 
computation: but here, where our whole being is 
concerned, it is no wisdom to abandon ourselves 
to the mercy of the agitation of so many contrary 
winds. 

Physic, Before the Peloponnesian war, there was no great 
hy whom* talk of this science : Hippocrates brought it into re-? 
brought pute ; "and whatever he established, Chrysippus over- 
cred,t ‘ threw-** after that, Erasistratus, Aristotle’s grand- 


*«Te’sus, in hie preface to lib. i. f Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxix. cap. L 
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son, overthrew what Chrysippus had wrote of it:* 
after these, the Empirics started up, who took a 
quite contrary method to the ancients, in the ma- 
nagement of this art : when the credit of these be- 
gan a little to decay, Herophilus set another sort of 
practice on foot, which Asclepiades, in turn, stood 
up against, and overthrew : the opinion, first of 
Themison, and then of Musa, and after that, those 
of Vexius Valens, a physician famous through the 
intelligence he had with Messalina, came in vogue : 
the empire of physic, in Nero’s time, fell to Thes- 
salus, who abolished and condemned all that had 
been held of it till his time : this man’s doctrine was 
refuted by Crinas of Marseilles, who accounted for 
all medicinal operations by the ephemerides and mo- 
tions of the stars ; and reduced eating, sleeping, 
and drinking, to hours that were most pleasing to 
Mercury and the Moon. His authority was soon 
after supplanted by Charinus, a physician of the same 
city of Marseilles ; a man that not only controverted 
all the ancient practice of physic, but moreover the 
use of hot public baths, that had been, for so many 
ages before, in common use : he made men bathe in 
cold water, even in winter, and plunged his sick pa- 
tients in the natural waters of brooks. No Roman, 
till Pliny’s time, had ever vouchsafed to practise phy- 
sic ; that office was only performed by Greeks and 
foreigners, as it is now amongst us French, by those 
that chop Latin : “ For,” as a very great physician 
says, c ‘ we do not easily receive the medicine we 
“ understand, no more than we do the drugs we 
“ ourselves gather.” If the nations from whence 
we fetch our guaiacum, sarsaparilla, and China wood, 
have any physicians, how great a value must we 
imagine, by the same recommendation of strangeness, 
rarity, and dear purchase, do they set upon ,our cab- 
Jiage and parsley ? For, who would dare to^ contemn 
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things so far fetched, at the hazard of so tedious and 
dangerous a voyage ? 

Since these ancient alterations in physic, there 
have been infinite others down to our own times, 
and, for the most part, such as have been entire and 
universal ; as those, for example, produced, in our 
own time, by Paracelsus, Fioravanti, and Argente- 
rius ; for they, as I am told, not only alter one re- 
ceipt, but the whole contexture and system of the 
body of physic, accusing all others of ignorance and 
imposition that have practised before them : at this 
rate, in what a condition the poor patient must be, 
I leave you to judge. 

That sup- If we were even assured, that, when they arc 
•ic^odf^no nu^ken, that mistake of theirs does us no harm, 
sood°, it i"° though it does no good, it were a reasonable bargain 
thaHtdoes *° 11111 the venture of our being made better, with-, 
»o harm, out the danger of being worse. ^Fsop* tells a story, 
halh^dand w That one who had bought a Morisco slave, believ- 
purged to ** ing that his black complexion was accidental in 
complex- “ him, and occasioned by the ill-usage of his former 
»on. “ master, caused him to enter into a course of phy- 
“ sic, and with great care to be often bathed and 
“ drenched : it happened, that the Moor was no- 
** thing amended in his tawny complexion, but he 
** wholly lost his former health.” How oft do we 
see physicians impute the death of their patients to 
one another? I remember, that, some years ago, 
there was an epidemical disease, very dangerous, and 
for the most part mortal, that raged in the towns 
about us : the storm being over, which had sweeped 
away an infinite number of men, one of the most fa- 
mous physicians of all the country published a book 
upon that subject, wherein, upon better thoughts, 
he confesses, “ That the letting of blood in that dis- 
“ ease .was a principal cause of much damage.” 
More over their authors hold, “ That there is no 


* Fab.Ixxv., 
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“ physic which has not something hurtful in it.” And 
if even those that are of service to us, do, in some 
measure, often d us, what must those do which are 
totally misapplied ? For my own part, though there 
were nothing else in the case, I am of opinion, that 
“ To those that loath the taste of physic, it must 
“ needs be a dangerous and prejudicial endeavour to 
“ force it down at so incommodious a time, and 
“ with so much aversion ; and believe, that it mar- 
“ vellously disturbs the sick person, at a time when 
“ he has so much need of repose.” 

Besides this, if we consider the causes to which phyuiciam 
they usually impute our diseases, they are so light 
and nice, that I thence conclude “ A very little er- takes" and 
“ ror in the dispensation of their drugs may do a ‘^|[ s p t e 0 r “. u 
“ great deal of mischief” Now, if the mistake of a sequences, 
physician be so dangerous, we arc in a scurvy condi- 
tion, for it is almost impossible but he must often 
fall into those mistakes : he had need of too many 
parts, considerations, and circumstances, rightly to 
adjust his design : he must know the sick person’s 
complexion, his temperature, his humours, inclina- 
tions, actions, nay, his very thoughts and imagina- 
tions : he must be assured of the external circum- 
stances, of the nature of the place, the quality of the 
air and season, the situation of the planets and their 
influences : he must know, in the disease, the causes, 
prognostics, affections, and critical days ; in the 
drugs, the weight, the power of working, the coun- 
try, the form, the age, and the dispensation ; and 
he must know how rightly to proportion and mix 
them together ; wherein, if there be the least error $ 
if, amongst so many springs, there be but any 
one that draws wrong, it is enough to destroy us : 
tiod knows with how great difficulty most of these 
things are to be understood. As, for example, 

“ How shall a physician find out the true sjgn of the 
“ disease, every disease being capable of jin ‘infinite 
‘‘ number of indications ?” How many doubts and 
Rebates have they amongst themselves upon thS’ior 
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The pro- 
mises of 
the plt}fci- 
rians 
neraliv in- 
credible. 


terpretation of urines ? Otherwise, from whence 
should the continual debates we see amongst them 
about the knowledge of the disease proceed ? How 
would we excuse the error, they so oft fall into, of 
taking one thing for another ? In the diseases I have 
had, were there never so little difficulty in the case, 

I never found three of one opinion : which I instance, 
because I love to introduce examples, wherein I my- 
self am concerned. 

A gentleman at Paris was, by order of the physi- 
cians, lately cut for the stone in the bladder, where 
was found no more stone than in the palm of 
his hand ; and a bishop, who was my very good 
friend, having been earnestly pressed, by the ma- 
jor part of the physicians in town, whom he con- 
sulted, to sutler himself to be cut in the same place ; 
to which also, upon their words, I added my interest 
to persuade him : when he was dead, and opened, it 
appeared that he had no stone but in the kidneys.- 
They are least excusable for any error in this disease, 
by reason that it is, in some sort, palpable ; and it is 
by that, that I conclude surgery to be much more 
certain, by reason that it sees and feels what it does, 
and so goes less upon conjecture ; whereas the phy- 
sicians have no speculum matricis , by which to disco- 
ver our brains, lungs, and liver. 

The very promises of physic are not to be credit- 
ed : for, being to provide against diverse and con- 
trary accidents, that often afflict us at one and the 
same time, and that have almost a necessary relation, 
as the heat of the liver, and the coldness of the sto- 
mach, they will needs persuade us, that, of their in- 
gredients, one will warm the stomach, and the other 
cool the liver ; one has its commission to go directly 
to the kidneys, nay, even to the bladder, without 
scattering its operations by the way, but retaining its 
poweraud virtue through all the stops, in so long a 
course, even to the place to the service of which it 
is designed, by its own occult property : one will 
•day the brain, and another will moisten the lungs. 
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All these things being mixed in one potion, is it not 
a kind of madness to imagine, or to hope, that these 
different virtues should separate themselves from one 
another in this mixture and confusion, to perform so 
many various errands ? I should very mucli fear, that 
they would either lose or change their labels, and 
take up one another's quarters : and who can ima- 
gine but that, in this liquid confusion, these facul- 
ties must corrupt, confound, and spoil one another ? 

And is not the danger still more, “ When the mak- 
*. £ ing up of this medicine is intrusted to another, to 
“ whose honour and mercy we again abandon our 
“ lives?” 

As we have doublet and breeches makers, distinct 
trades, to clothe us, and are so much the better 
fitted, while each of them meddles only with his 
own pattern, and has less to trouble his head with, 
than a tailor who undertakes all ; and as, in matter 
of diet, great persons, for their convenience and to 
the end they may be better served, have distinct 
offices, of boilers and roasters, which one cook, who 
would undertake the whole service, could not so well 
perform ; so should we be treated in our cures. The Evcr - V 6id 
Egyptians had reason to reject this general profes- 
sion of a physician, and to divide it to several pecu- Cl,lar 
liar diseases, allotting to every part of the body 0. n nong llu 
particular operator : for this part was more properly, EA. v i>‘ ian 
and with less confusion, provided for* because it es- 
pecially regarded this alone : ours are not aware. 

That he who provides for all, provides for no- 
“ thing and that the “ entire government of this 
** microcosm” is more than they are able to under- 
take. Whilst they were afraid of “ Stopping a loose- 
“ ness, lest they should put him into a fever,” they 
killed me a friend that wgs worth more than the 
whole pack of them put together. They m counter- 
poise their own divinations with the present evils ; 
and, because they will not “ Cure the tgani to the 
“ prejudice of the stomach, they offend both with 
** their mutinous and tumultuary drugs.” , 


/ 
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Weakness As to the variety and the weakness of the reason# 
taint” of r ' °f this art, it is more manifest than in any other 
the reasons art. “ Aperitive medicines are proper for a man 
thenrtof “ subject to the stone, by reason that, opening and 
jhjsic is “ dilating the passages, they help forward the slimy 
grounded. u matter, whereof gravel and the stone are engen- 
“ dered, and convey that downward which begins 
“ to harden and gather in the kidney. Aperitive 
“ things are dangerous for a man subject to the 
“ stone, by reason that, opening and dilating the 
“ passages, they help forward, towards the reins, 
“ the matter that has a tendency to breed the stone, 
“ which, by their own propension that way, being 
M apt to seizfe it, it is not to be imagined but that a 
“ great deal of what has been so conveyed thither 
“ must remain behind. Moreover, if the medicine 
“ happen to meet with any thing a little too gross 
“ to be carried through all those narrow passages it 
“ must pass, in order to be expelled, that obstruc- 
“ tion, whatever it is*, being stirred by these aperi- 
“ tive things, and thrown into those narrow pas- 
“ sages, coming to stop them, will occasion a most 
“ certain and most painful death.” They have the 
like consistency in the like advices they give us for 
the regimen of life. “ It is good to make water 
“ often, for we experimentally see, that, in letting it 
“ lie long in the bladder, we give it time to let fall 
“ the sediment which will concrete into a stone. It 
“ is not good to make water often, for the heavy 
“ excrements it carries along with it will not be 
“ voided without violence,” as we see by experience, 
that a torrent which runs with force, washes the 
ground it rolls over much cleaner than the course of 
a slow and languid stream. Likewise “ It is good 
** to have often to do with women, for that opens 
“ the passages, and helps to evacuate sand : it is 
** also vei’£ ill to have often to do with women, be* 
causelt heats, tires, and weakens the reins. It 
“ is good to bathe frequently in hot waters, foras- 
as that relaxes and mollifies the place. 
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* e where the sand and gravel lurks : and it is also 
“ ill, by reason that this application of external heat 

helps the reins to bake, harden, and petrify the 
“ matter therein disposed. For those who are at 
** the bath, it is most healthful to eat little at night, 

** to the end that the waters they are to drink the 
** next morning may have a better operation upon 
** an empty stomach ; on the contrary, it is better 
“ to eat little at dinner, that it hinder not the ope- 
“ ration of the waters, which is not yet perfect ; 
lt and not to oppress the stomach so soon after the 
“ other labour, but leave the office of digestion to the 
“ night, which will much better perform it than the 
“ day, when the body and mind are in perpetual mo- 
“ tion and action.” Thus do they juggle and cant, 
in all their disputes, at our expense, and cannot give 
me one proposition, against which I cannot erect a 
contrary of equal force. Let them then no longer 
exclaim against those, who, in this confusion, suffer 
themselves to be gently guided by their own appe- 
tite, and the advice of nature, and commit themselves 
to the common fortune. 

I have seen, in my travels, almost all the famous Tllf uvefu 
baths of Christendom, and, for some years past, »<■*» of 
have begun to make use of them myself; for I look bath ’* 
upon bathing as generally wholesome, and believe, 
that we suffer no slight inconveniences in our health, 
by having left off the custom, that was generally ob- 
served, in former times, almost by all nations, and 
is yet in many, of bathing every day ; and I can- 
not imagine but that we are much the worse by hav- 
ing our limbs crusted, and our pores stopped with 
dirt and filth. As to the drinking of the waters, for- 
tune has, in the first place, rendered them not at all 
unacceptable to my taste ; and, secondly, they are 
natural and simple, and, at least, carry no danger 
with them, if they do no good : of which7 the in!‘- 
nite crowd of people, of all sorts of constitutions, 
that repair thither, I take to be a sufficient war- 
rant : and although I have not there observed any 
extraordinary and miraculous effects, buty on {he 
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contrary, having more curiously than ordinary 
inquired into it, I have found all the reports of 
such operations, that have been spread abroad in 
those places, ill grounded and false, and those that 
believe them (as people arc willing to be gulled 
in what they desire) deceived in them ; yet I 
have seldom known any that have been made 
worse by those waters, and a man cannot honestly 
deny but that they beget a better appetite', help di- 
gestion, and do, in some sort, revive us, if we do 
not go to them in too weak a condition, which I 
would dissuade every one from doing. They have 
not the virtue to raise men from desperate and inve- 
terate diseases, but they may help in some light in- 
disposition, or prevent some threatening alteration. 
Whoever does not bring along with hun so much 
cheerfulness as to enjoy the pleasure of the company 
he will there meet, and of the walks and exercises, to 
which the beauty of the places, in which those wa- 
ters are commonly situate, invites us, doubtless loses 
the best and surest part of their effect. For this 
reason I have hitherto chosen to go to those of the 
most pleasant situation, where there was the most 
conveniency of lodging, provision, and company ; 
as the baths of Banieres in France, those of Plom- 
bieres on the frontiers of Germany and Lorrain, 
those of Baden in Switzerland, those of Lacca in 
Tuscany, and especially those of Della-Villa, which 
I have the most frequented, and at several seasons. 

:ry na- Every nation has particular opinions, touching 
article* their use, and different rules and methods in using 
use of them, and all of them, according to what I have 
li5 ' seen, almost of like effect. Drinking of them is not 
at all received in Germany ; they bathe for all dis- 
eases, and will lie dabbling in the water almost from 
sun to sun. In Italy, when they drink nine days, 
they bathq,at least thirty, and commonly drink the 
Water rnixqd with drugs to make it work the better. 
We are here ordered to walk to' digest it ; they are 
therlM^ppt in bed, after taking it, till it be worked 
off, theif stomachs and feet being continually chafed 
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that of Epaminondas, therein to mix good nature 
and the facility of the gentlest manners and purest 
innocence. Whereas one * told the Mammertines 
that statutes were of no force against men in' arms ; 
another t told the tribune of the people, that there 
was a time for justice, and a time for war ; a third, t 
that the noise of arms drowned the voice of the law ; 
this man’s cars were always open to hear the calls of 
civility and courtesy. Did he not borrow from his 
enemies § the custom of sacrificing to the Muses, 
when he went to the field of battle, that they might, 
by their sweetness and gaiety of temper, soften his 
severity and martial fury ? After the example of so 
great a master, let us not make any sort of doubt 
that’ there is something unlawful, even against an 
enemy ; that the common cause ought not to require 
all things of a man against private interest : Ma- 
nente memoria ctiam in dissidio publicorum fcedcrum 
privati juris : “ The remembrance of private right 

4< subsisting even in the midst of public quarrels.” 

El nulla potentia vires 
Free standi, ne quid peccet amicus, halet. || 

Nor is there any pow’r can authorise 
The breach of sacred friendship’s solemn ties. 

and that an honest man is not at liberty to do every 
thing for the service of his king, or the common cause, 
or of the laws. Non enirn patria prastat omnibus offi- 
ciis — et ipsi conducit pios habere cives in parentes : 

“ For the obligation to one’s country does not su- 
“ persede every other obligation : and it is of im- 
“ portance to itself to have subjects that have a ve- 
neration for their parents.” This is an instruc- 
tion proper for the present time. We need not 

* Pompey ; see Plutarch’s Life of him, oTi. 3. 

•f* Caesar, in Plutarch, ch. 1 1 . 

% Marius, in his Life by Plutarch, ch. 10. 

$ Lacedaemonians. 

1 Ovid de Ponto, lib. i. epist. 7, ver. 37. 

4 Cic. de Oflic. lib. iii. cap. 23. 
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harden our courage with this steel armour: it is 
enough that our shoulders are inured to it ; it is 
enough for us to dip our pens in ink, and not in 
blood. If it be magnanimity, and the effect of an 
uncommon and singular valour, to contemn friend- 
ship, private obligation, a promise, and kindred, for 
the public weal, and in obedience to the magistrate ; 
it is really sufficient to excuse us from it, that this 
is a greatness of soul which could have no place in 
the magnanimity of Epaminondas. 

I abhor the furious exhortations of this other un- 
governable soul :* 

Dum tela rniemit, von vos pietatis imago 
Ulln, nec adversa conspeefi front a pare rites 
Commoveant . vultus gladior tul'ate verandas. 

\ '/lien swords are drawn, let no remains oflove 
To friend or kindred, your compassion move; 

Fear not to wound the venerable face 
Ev’n of your father, if oppos’d in place. 

Let us deprive those that are naturally mischievous, 
bloody, and treacherous, of this colour of reason ; 
let us set aside this wild extravagant justice, and 
stick to institutions that are more humane. What 
great things may not be accomplished by time 
and example ! In an action of the civil war of Cinna, 
one of Pompey’s soldiers having inadvertently killed 
his brother, who was of the contrary party, killed 
himself on the spot, as soon as he knew it, for mere 
shame and sorrow.t Some years afterwards, in ano- 
ther civil war of the same people, a soldier, who had 
killed his brother, demanded a reward for it from 
his officers.^ 

v utility The utility of an action is but a sorry plea for the 
toidoei heauty and honour of it ; and it is wrong to infer, 
ot render that, because, such a thing is useful, it is therefore in- 

V. *' 

* Julius Caesar, who, when in an open war against his jountry, 
witlu design to subvert its liberty, cries out, “ Dum tela raicant,” 

’ &c^|can. lib. vii, ver. $20, &c. 

i%it. Hist. lib. iii. cap. 51. ' J Idem, ibid. * 
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cumbent on every one to perform it; and not only U ^ onour * 
a duty, but for his honour : ab e * 

Omnia non pariter rerum sunt omnibus apta.* 

All tilings are no alike for all men fi. 

Were we to choose the most necessary and the 
most useful action of human society, it would be 
marriage ; yet the saints think celibacy the more ho- 
nourable state, excluding the most venerable order 
of men from it, as we set apart those cattle for stal- 
lions, which are the least in our estimation. 

* Propert. lib. 
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